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Txis work has long been a class-book in the Sckools of the 
Christian Brothers in France and in Canada and this translation was 
made especially for their use, as they wish to place it also in the 
hands of their pupils speaking and studying the English language. 
The very fact of its universal adoption by these excellent masters of 
education is suihcient to establish its character as an unrivalled book 
of instruction on the whole Duty of a Christian. Here nothing is 
left unexplained—no point unnoticed—of all the grand and beautiful 
system of Religion. From the most sublime mysteries of our faith, 
to the simplest and most trivial practices of devotion, al! is laid open 
before the mind, and in a way s0 earnest, so impressive as to produce 
at once the effect of rivetting attention, and inducing the mind to 
dwell on these all «portant topics. For the rest, the purpose and 
object of the work are sufficiently explained in the Preface to the 
Original, and any further remarks of mine were sure to be super- 
fluous. 

To the principal work The Christian’s Duty to God, is added the 
Rules of Christian Politeness, together with prayers at Mass, both 
be ng considered essentially necessary to make the book compiete. 


MoxtTreEAL, October 1850 


PREFACE 


WHat am 1? Wuar Is TO BECOME OF ME? 


Sxrious and important questions, which the man of good sensa 
will never treat lightly, persuaded as he must be that an error on 
these points might be irreparably fatal in its consequences ! 

The idea of my existence is so closely allied with that of God, 
that [ cannot reflect on the former without being struck by the latter. 
Nothing exists, except by Him who zs, and zs by himself; it is in 
Him that we have being, motion, life, and reason. He has created 
us by his power, he preserves us in his goodness, and governs us by 
his Providence. As a natural consequence, we must, then, honour 
him, for his pre-eminent existence demands worship. A God, a 
rational man, a religion, one cannot be without the other. The idea. 
of religion is as natural to man as is that of God: the child receives 
its Impress with ready docility, and the old man is almost always 
forced to return to it. Let the passions only be silent, and all men 
will range themselves under the banners of Religion. 

It is with the hope of being useful] to all that we publish thie 
New Treatise on the Duty of the Christian towards God, an the 
means of fitly discharging it. Every one will here find the grounds 
of his faith and of his future hope solidly established, and will see, 
by the examples which follow the explanation of the truths of faith 
an the duties of religion, that nothing is impossible to him who is 
well disposed, and desires to correspond with the graces he receives, 
and to avail himself of the aid which God gives “ to men of good will.”* 

Far from taking to ourselves an honour which belongs not to us, 
we acknowledge with pleasure that it is from the works of MM, 
de La Salle, d@ Humbert, and Lhomond we have drawn up the body 
of dostrine cortained in this New Treatise 


INTRODUCTION 


NEVESSITY OF A RELIGION, AND THE OBLIGA- 
TION OF STUDYING IT. 


1.— NECESSITY OF RELIGION. 


Tur existence of the universe and the admirable order 
which reigns throughout, necessarily suppose a wise and 
powerful cause. 

That cause is Gop; He it is who has created all things, 
and who regulates all according to the eternal laws of His 
divine wisdom. Of all created beings, man alone is endow. 
ed with intelligence and liberty; he alone is capable of 
knowing, willing, and loving; nevertheless, God, who is 
wisdom itself, has only given these faculties to man to thks 
end that they may be employed in promoting His ylory. 

These truths, unquestionable as they are, prove Jeyona 
all doubt the necessity of a religion, that is to say, a cou- 
nexion of obedience and love from the rational being to his. 
Creator. Vaiuly will it be said that God is too great and 
too far elevated above us to take any interest in the honour 
which we render Him. God, it is true, has no need of ou 
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homage, but He is infin‘tely just, and therefore w./ls what is 
conformable with reason and order—hence it follows that 
the creature shoula and must honour his Creator, and tes. 
tify his love and SOHO: to Him whe has called him nto 
being. 

Can a father possibly dispense with the love and respec! 
which his children owe him ? 

God is, then, our father, hence we ought to love Him; He 
is infinitely good, we ought therefore to attach ourselves to 
Him and to His service; He is just, and He is all-powerful, 
and as such we ought to fear and respect Him. It was He 
who created us, and who still preserves our lives; all the 
blessings and advantages which we enjoy, we hold from 
His bountiful hand, and He holds ever in reserve gifts far 
more precious than any we have yet received; He desires 
to render us eternally happy—has He not then a right to 
require of us worship and homage? 

This worship ought to be internal, comprehending all tne 
faculties of our soul; it should be external, so that the body 
may concur with the soul in the worship paid to God; and 
public, because that men, being destined to live in society, 
should assemble together to bless and adore Him who has 
created all. 

Without a fixed and unvarying system of worship, reli- 
gion could not long subsist amongst men, seeing that they 
have so great need of mutual edification, and of exciting 
each other to the practice of their common duty. Thus, 
from the very beginning of the world, men have come to- 
gether to render homage to the Lord, and every where we 
find the Divinity worshipped in the name of the whole 
people. The same light which reveals to man the existence 
of a Being 01 whom he entirely depends, shows him alse 
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the obligation of paying Him all honour. The form of this 
worship has been different amongst the various nations of 
the earth, but its principle has-been every where the same, 
that is to say, the necessity of honouring a supreme power, 
a creator and conservator—an all-disposing Providence. 
So true it is that man ceases not to hear an inward voice 
which cries: “ Homage to the Master of life!” 


2.—TiH= NECESSITY OF STUDYING RELIGION. 


To believe in the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the rewards and punishments of the other world, 
or, at least, having nothing satisfactory to say against these 
great truths, yet to live as though one were persuaded of 
the contrary being the case, is an inconsistency which can 

only arise either from ignorance or licentiousness. 

It is quite true that the most formidable enemies of religion 
are darkness of mind and depravity of heart. ‘There would 
he fewer unbelievers if religion were better known, and 
there would be none—not one—were men without passions. 
But neither the guilty negligence of the one, nor the cor- 
ruption of the other, can ever do away with that which is. 
Now the unanimous consent of all nations, the secret con- 
ciousness of every man,—the universe and all that it con- 
tains, are so many witnesses attesting the existence of God. 
Thethought, the will, and the intelligence of the soul, all tend 
{o prove its spirituality, and sonsequently, its immortality. 
Such being the case, how are we to account for the stupid 
indifference of those who, without precaution and without 
fear, dare to advance towards -the fatal point which must - 
decide their eternal doom. “I know not,” say they, “ what 
ts to become of me; all that I can say is that I shall one 
day die, and on leaying this world 1 sball either fall inte 
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annihilation like the brute, or into the hands of God to he 
judged by Him. I know that if there be a God, he must 
punish all those, who like myself take no pains to serve 
him: all around tells me that God does exist; nevertheless, 
as this belief if carried out, would thwart my inclinations 
and desires, I choose rather to believe only what | see !— 
It may be that time will not be given me to repent; of that I 
am reminded by the testimony of faith, and by the voice of 
conscience; but no matter. I shall set the evidence aside 
and go on in my own way, for things may not be so bad 
after all.” In what way can we account for the wilful blind. 
ness of him who thus sports with his eternal fate? Can he 
dare to flatter himself that he will share throughout eternity 
in the happiness of the virtuous man 
perverse follower of his own inclinations /—or can he imag- 
ine that the God of all justice will regard in the same light 


he, the wicked and 


vice and virtue—the impious who blaspheme his name, and 
the just who adcre him with awful veneration ? 

Uf all knowledge, then, that of religion is the most im- 
portant for man: it is it which moderates him in prosperity, 
and sustains him in adversity, teaching him that time is 
nothing, and eternity all; it is it that secures the tranquility 
of States, by making man submissive to the authorities 
established by God himself, and that not only from the fear 
of punishment, but by the obligation of conscience; it is 
reiigion which forms the clement prince and the faithful 
subject—the just steadfast friend. Not only does it pro- 
hibit the usurpation of that which belongs not to us, but it 
forbids even the desire thereof; nay, it goes farther still, 
and commands us to share our abundance with him who is 
in want; it not only condemns murder and revenge, but 
enjoins us to pardon injuries and love our enemies; it teashea — 
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us to do good to those who hate and revile us, and to pray 
for those who persecute us. “ Astonishing fact!” says 
Montesquieu, struck with these truths, “that religion which 
uppears to be but for the other life, should yet constitute 
the happiness of man in this world.”—* Society without 
eligion” says the too-famous Voltaire, “ wov'd be but a 
den of ferocious beasts.” 

Let us then conclude that nothing is more important for 
man than the study of religion, since religion herself makes 
it obligatory on us. The first duty which it imposes on us 
is the study of its precepts, and if it demands implicit faith 
in its mysteries, it also ordains that we should examine the 
reasons which prove their existence. Wo, then, to him whe 
blaspheming that of which he knows nothing, dares to des 
pise as popular prejudices truths the most certain, and the 
most worthy of respect !—Truths which the noblest minds 
have adopted, after the most careful investigation, and yield- 
ed up to them all the faculties of their soul. 

Young people, who are about to enter the world, never 
forget the precepts of the Church;—be faithful to your 
duties, nor suffer yourselves to be drawn away either Ly 
the raillery, or the example of those who have themselves 
unhappily deserted the path of. virtue. 

Read none but good books, which will instruct you more 
and more in the truths of Religion ;—the better instructed 
you are, the firmer willbe your faith, and the more you 
study your religion, the more will you be impressed with 
its divine beauty. Never permit your mind to be dazzled 
by the vain sophisms of the irreligious—never take blas- 
phemy for reason, nor raillery for proof. Shun bad som. 
pany, which cannot fail to corrupt your morals. Fly frou 
vice, and you will preserve faith. 
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{f, in times past, you have had the misfortune to err or 
fall away from your duty, return at once to Him who awaita | 
you with outstretched arms, and who never rejects those 
who seek His favour:—do not sacrifice your hope of eter- 
ual bliss to a mean and contemptible human respect. 


Exampie.—One of those Christians who haye nothing 
of Christianity but Baptism, and who never even knew his 
Catechism, or had otherwise forgotten it, made it his par- 
ticular request (doubtless, after a sincere conversion, and 
in the profound humility of his heart) that the following 
epitaph might be engraved on his tomb :—“ Here lies tha 
fool who departed from this world without having sought 
to know why he came into it.”——Extract from the Cate. 
chism of ali the churches of» France. 
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art First. 
CF THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF Gor 


Ist—_OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE CREED, WHICH IS THE ABRIDGMENT OF OUR FAITH. 


ARTICLE I. 
OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN GENERAL. 


[r was necessa’~ that the faithful should have for thei 
_ profession of faitl, « regular formula, short, simple, easy ta 
remember, and the same every where, hence it was that the 
Apostles, before they separated to go preach the Gospel, 
drew up the Creed which still bears their name, and which 
wadition has invariably attributed to them. 

The word Symbol signifies a sign or an abridgment, be. 
cause the profession of faith made while reciting it serves 
to distinguish the Christian from all others, and because it 
contains in an abridged form all the truths which a christian 
is bound to believe on the peril of his salvation. 

The Apostles’ Creed contains twelve articles, and is divid 
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ed into three parts. ‘The first part is comprised in the first 
article, and speaks of God the Father and the creation of 
the world; the second takes in the six following articles, 
and treats of the Son of God, the redemption of man and 
the universal judgment; and the third is composed of the 
three concluding articles: it speaks of the Holy Ghost, the 
(lurch, the remission of sins, the general resurrection, and 
of the rewards and punishments reserved for men after their 
Jeath, according to the good or the evil they shall have 
done in the flesh. 

To recite the Apostles’ Creed is to make as many acts 
of faith as there are truths contained in it: hence, it is good 
and useful to recite it often, but more especially when we 
rise in the morning, so as to testify to God that we propose 
to spend the day as a Christian ought; and also when going 
to bed at night, in order to dispose ourselves to die in the 
faith of the Church, should death surprise us during our 
sleep: this is the reason why the church ordains that all 
should know it by heart, and obliges parents to teach it to 
their children. 

The words of the Apostles’ Creed are these: “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty,” &e. 


Exampir.—One of the tyrants of old having sought, by 
threats and promises, to induce the Christians to give up 
their faith, said to them at last: “ What do you believe ?” 
Whereupon one of them replied: “ Listen!—I am going 
to make my profession of faith,” and he commenced saying 
aloud, in a firm tone: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth,” &c. Lasausse. 


Christians have been frequently heard to cry out, amid 
the most fearful torments inflicted on them because of their 
faith: “I believe—I am a Christian. Death before un- 
belief.” 

‘here is said to be in the imperial library of Vienna, a 
very old Greek manuscript, containing the Apostles’ Creed 
divided into twelve articles, with the names of those who 
composed them. ‘The first is attributed to St. Peter; the 
second to St. Andrew; the third to St. James; the fourth ts 
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St. John; the fifth to St. Thomas; the sixth to St. James 
the Less; the seventh to St. Philip; the eighth to St. Bar- 
‘tholomew; the ninth to St. Matthew; the tenth to St 
Simon; the eleventh to St. Thadeus; and the twelfth 
to St. Matthias. Tre1gnot. Amusemens Philoleg giques. 


7 
' ARTICLE II. 
I believe, &c. 
.~HE NECESSITY OF REVELATION. 


Mavn’s greatest interest is to know the end for which he 
is sent into the world, and what wil! become of him atter 
his death; his mind, however, being so limited in its ca- 
pacity, he can but imperfectly conceive spiritual things, 
aud hence it is that he must refer himself to the expusi- 
tion of them which God has vouchsafed to Be him by re- 
velation. 

Of the truths which God has revealed % men, some 
are contained in the Sacred Scriptures, and others have 
reached us by means of tradition. ‘The Scriptures are 
divided into the Old and New Testaments. The Old Tes- 
tament comprises all the sacred books written from the 
time of Moses to that of Jesus Christ; and the New, those 
that have been written by the Apostles and some of their | 
disciples. All these books were written by divine inspi- 
ration, and their authenticity is incontestible. ‘Ihere can 
be no doubt that their authors were really those to whom 
they are attributed, that they have been preserved with reli- 
gious veneration, and that they have come down to us bya 
constant and unbroken transmission. From the very time 
of their sojourn in the desert, the Hebrew people have had 
the books of Moses;—they read them every day, and 
fathers transmitted to their children the knowledge thev 
contained, as the most precious inheritance they could 
leave them; the original was religiously preserved in the 
‘Tabernavle—and the words, nay, even the letters were 
counted. It would then have been impossible to introduce 
the slightest change, without exciting the clamorous oppo 
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sition of a miItitude of persons, all conscientiously bound 
to preserve the integrity of the narrative. 

The Pentateuch, comprising the five first booxs of the 
Bible, have always been attributed to Moses by an entire 
nation whcse religion, civil usages, and their constitution 
itself, were all fonnded on that book; so that ove cannot 
dispute the fact of Moses being its author, without dispating 
the existence of that people, which would be sheer absurdity. 
‘The other books contained in. the Holy Bible have the same 
marks of authenticity, and all of them are so closely con- 
nected that the facts related in those last written necessarily 
suppose the events described in the precediig accounts. 

‘he writers of these books have all proved their divme 
mission by shining miracles and by prophecies which time 
has literally fulfilled—they must, therefore, have been sent 
by God. ‘The miracles which attest the authenticity of the 
sacred books rest on evidence so plain that there is no pos- 
sibility of their being doubted. At one time it was an entire 
kingdom stricken at different times with ten terrible plagues; 
‘at another, the sea opened to give a passage to the He- 
brews, and closed again over Pharaoh and all his army; 
then it was an immense multitude fed for forty years with 
manna which fell from heaven, their thirst quenched with 
water drawn forth in torrents from the bosom of the solid 
rock, shaded by a thick cloud from the burning heat of 
the sun, and their nightly path illumined by a pilar of flame ; 
again, it was the Jordan diyiding its waters to let the 
people pass: at one time it was the course of the sun 
arrested to give time to secure the victory; at another, an 
entire army of one hundred at_: eighty-five thousand men 
struck dead during the night, under the walls of Jerusalem, 
All these prodigies, and a Y thousand others of a like nature, 

of which several were attested by solemn festivals, estab- 
lished expressly to perpetuate their memory, can neither lie 
everlooked by the most stupid observer, nor called in ques- 
tion by the most ineredulous. The people consequently 
were so convinced of the authenticity of the sacred writings, 
that they accepted the Laws therein contained with all 
their strictness and all their punishments—terrible as they 
were. 
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The proot which rests on the prophecies is no‘ ‘ess 
strong: there we see a host of inspired men wio speak 
not as though doubting, hesitating or conjecturing, but who, 
in an assured tone, publicly declare that such and such 
events will certainly come to pass at the time, in the place, 
and with all the circumstances which they point out. And 
what events are those? The most minute in detail, the 
most important, the most interesting to all the nations, and 
yet the most improbable at the time when they were fore- 
told; such are the carrying away of the Jews to Babylon, 
after the capture and destruction of Jerusalem, then a most 
flourishing city; the precise term of seventy years pointed 
out as the duration of the captivity; the triumphant return 
of the people to, thei. own land; Cyrus, their liberator, 
mentioned by name mo e than two handred years before 
his birth: such, too, is the order and succession of the 
Four great empires, two of which were named, that is to 
suy, the Persians and the Greeks, although these last were 
then cooped up in a small corner of the earth, and divided 
into several States. How was it that these prophets could 
thus penetrate the future? Who was it that discovered to 
their view events so distant, and then so little likely to 
happen, if it was not Him who is the master of time, and 
whose eternal decrees have regulated all? It is thus that 
the sacred writers have been ever regarded as the ministers 
and atnbassadors of God; it is thus that their books came 
to be revered as divine, and containing the true word of 
God. 

The authority of the books of the New Testament rests 
on the same foundations, and is equally incontestible. 

The New ‘lestament contains the history of the life, 
miracles, and doctrines of the Son of God, written by his 
disciples, all contemporaries of his, whose testimony is 
aniform throughout, and who relate but what they them- 
selves heard and saw. From the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, the books were cited and even transcribed by the 
greatest men, some of whom had seen the Apostles: even 
the enemies of Christianity, such as Julian the Apostate, 
Celsus, Porphyrus, have never raised an objection on this 
point, yet they were comparatively near to the times of the 
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Apostles, and consequently withn reach of the truth. Se 
also uw heretics, whose interest it was to dispute the au- 
thority of these divine books, have openly acknowledged 
their authenticity, contenting themselves with endeavouring 
to pervert their sense. 

‘The Church has ever cherished a profound veneration 
for these books, causing them to be publicly read in all 
the assemblies of religion; she has always regarded them 
as the word of God, and emanating from the Holy Spirit, 
and as such that no one could either add to, or diminish 
them without committing a sacrilege. If these books, then, 
are authentic and divine, the narratives which they contain 
must be true; and if so, it is quite true that God himselt 
has spoken to men. ° 

We must then regard all doctrine opposed to what 
Scripture teaches, as Titan it falsehood and error, and it is 
for us to Oppose the word of God to the audacious license 
of impiety aud unbelief. We should never forget that if our 
faith must be rational, by a due examination ‘of the proofs 
on which it is based, still it can never be too humble in its 
submission to revealed truths, and to the explanation which 
the Church gives of them. 


Exampirs.—Several persons. repaired to the house of a 
philosopher, and said to him: “ We have been sent hither to 
beg of you to tell us clearly what is God.” The philoso. 
pher said: “1 will think of it—go, and return in eight days.” 
The eight days being past, the deputies called again, and 
hé ‘gaid’ once’ more: “Return in eight days.?) Eight days 
after they received the same answer. ‘lhe deputies were 
at length tired of hearing from the philosopher only the 
same words, and they demanded to know .how long he 
would keep telling them to return in eight days. He re- 
plied: “1 must make you the same answer as often as 
you ask the same question. I know that God is—I know 
and feel that he exists, but I am not, nor never shall be able 
to say what he is.” 

“Who will explain to me what God is, if it be not God 
himself ?”. 

Saint Augustine, before his conversion, went to cherch as 
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often as his occtpation permitted, ant above all, he never 
failed to go on Sundays to hear St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, preach. “They were,” said he, “excellent explana- 
tions of the word of truth, and as I listened from time to 
time, my heart, touched by the eloquence of that holy man, 
became slowly awakened to the truth.” He said alter his 
conversion : “ How often, oh, my God! have I been moved 
to tears by the melodious sounds of the hymns and psalms 
which they sang in church!” 

The sane holy doctor said: “Oh, my God! there is 
nothing in the world affects me so deeply as to hear thy 
voice speaking through the divine books of thy Sacred 
Scripture—it is for me a pleasure that surpasses all others. 
Grant, oh, Lord! ‘that I may ever feast on thy holy word, 
for the delights I thence receive are all chaste and holy. 
Vouchsafe also to grant that I may never either deceive 
myself or others by taking the words of Scripture in a 
wrong sense.” (Confess., liv. 7. ch. 6.) 

“What books do you read?” asked the proconsul Sa- 
turnin, under the emperor Severus, of the Confessor of the 
faith, Sperat. He replied: “ The four Gospels of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Epistles of the Apostle, St. Paul ” 


ARTTICEH BH 19h 
I believe in God. 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Trat there is a God, is a truth which makes itself evi- 
dent, if one may say so, to the mind, and we have but to 
open our eyes and reflect a moment in order to become 
eanvinced that it is so—all that is without and around us, 
and all that is within us, tends to prove the fact. 

Let us look at the firmament, and what a magnificent 
sight do we behold! Who then has made that immense - 
vault? Who has suspended in air those shining spheres :— 
the sun, diffusing light and warmth on all.around; the 
moon and the stars which shine by night in the firma 
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ment, and daily renew their majestic course with the most 
udmirable regularity? - 

Let us then cast our eyes on the earth, and consider 
the innumerable multitude of animals with wnich it is peo- 
pled; the infinite variety of trees, plants, ana fruits which 
cover its surface; the prodigious quantity of fish which the ~ 
ea contains within its bosom—who, but only God, can be 
he author of all these wonders? Wonid it not be the height 
of absurdity to attribute them to chanee? When we be- 
hold a magnificent palace, we instantly conclude that some 
able architect must have drawn the plan, and skilful work- 
men carried it out; when we look upen a fine painting, we 
know that an acconiplished artist has conceived the design 
and laid on the colours, [If any one told us that all this was 
the work of chance—that the stones cf the edifice had cut 
and placed themselves—that the colours of the picture had 
come of themselves and taken their places on the canvas, 
and that they had shaded themselves by chance into such 
admirable arrangement, should we not regard the speaser 
as a fool? What folly it is then to say that the. universe 
was formed by chance alone ? 

Finally, let us consider ourselves, and we shall find a vody 
composed of an amazing multitude of springs and o.gans 
placed and arranged with the most astonishing regularity ; 
throughout the whole we perceive a marked design, and 
we see that He who called man into being hag chus given 
him a manifest proof of his infinite wisdom. Who but God 
could have executed a work so admirable ? 

But we have not only a body, we have also a soul; that 
soul is not material, for matter is incapable of thinking— 
it is then of a spiritual nature. Nevertheless, the soul is 
united to the body, and their union is so close that when 
the body is in a good condition the soul partakes of its en 
joyment-—and, on the other hand, when the body suffers, 
the soul too is in pain. Who is it that has thus united and 
commingled two substances so different in their nature, and 

established that admirable correspondence between them— 
who but God alone? 

Again, these sentiments of joy and grief, which by turns 
agitate our minds, are a new proof that there is a God; they 
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ate mroluntary, and beyond our control, for if it depenced 
on ourselves to call them forth or banish them at pleasure, 
we would, undoubtedly, be always glad and joyous, nevea 
sal or afflicted. 

We have, then, a Sovereign and Almighty Master on 
whom we entirely depend, and who disposes of us at hia 
own will and pleasure. That Supreme Ruler is God, and 
hence the cry: My God! which eseapes us in any sudden 
grief or pain, or when attacked by unlooked for misfor- 
tune—that unpremeditated exclamation, which proceeds not 
from reflection, being the involuntary “ testimony of a soul 
naturally Christian,” “according to the words of ‘Tertullian. 

It is, therefore, true that we bear within us the impress 
of the Divinity, traced in indelible characters; and hence, 
we find that there never was a nation, how barbarous or 
even savage soever they might have been who did not ae- 
knowledge a Supreme Power. Nations have been found 
utterly ignorant of arts and sciences, but none who knew 
not God; many, it is true, have been mistaken in their 
choice, but they have all and each felt the necessity of. re- 
cognizing a divinity. 

This universal consent and agreement of all nations and 
of all ages,—of men differing from each other in genius 
and in customs,—separated by immense intervals of time 
and place—this can be noarbitrary convention; it can only® 
be the effect of a light which shines on all mankind,—a 
light proceeding from God himself and which even the most 
simple mind cannot misunderstand. 

The heavens announee the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment publishes the wonders of his power. What other being 
could have said to the sun: “Go forth from nothing,” and 
ilumine the day? Who but He could have bade the moon 
to appear, and be the lamp of night? All creatures reveal 
to us that they have not made themselves, but that God has 
made them. What other than God could make the plants 
to grow from the bosom of the earth, or give to seeds their 
wondrous increase ’—Who but He could regulate the sne- 
cession of days and nights, or fix the unvarying order of 
the seasors? All then ainounces to as the existence of 
God. . 
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Exampie.—A certain impious man, as pert in his de. 
meanor as he was shallow in his reasoning, one diy present- 
ed himself at the house of M. Oudin, a learned and pious 
ecclesiastic : “ Sir,” said he abruptly, “I am very happy te 
tell you that I am an atheisi.” At these words, the man of 
God drew back in horror; and taking hold of a spy-glass 
which lay near, he fixed his eye on the young coxcomb. 
“ What are. you about there ?” demanded the latter. “Iam 
eximining that strange being which they call atheist, for I 
have never seen one before.” Disconcerted and abashed by. 
these words, the young man hastily withdrew. 


MERAULT, 


ARTICLE IV. 
I believe in God, &c., &c. 
UNITY OF GOD. 


Reason and faith which make known to us that there ts 
a God, teach us also that there is but one, and that there 
could not be more, because there cannot be more than one— 
being who exists of himself, and depends on no other cause. 
And is it not evident that being supremely great, he must 
be alone in his power, for if he had an equal he should be 
io longer a Supreme Being ? 

All the perfections of God prove also his unity: there 
can be but one immense being—that is to say, who per- 
vades and fills all space, and beyond whom there is nothing 
more. 

There can only be one being who is infinitely perfect— 
that is to say, possessing all perfection, and beyond whom 
there is no perfection if it come not from himself. 

The divine Majesty can have no equal, because it con 
tains within itself all the plenitude of greatness. 

It is, doubtless, surprising that a truth so evident should 
have been ever Ne Sn or misunderstood, and that nations 
otherwise enlightenca should have adored a great number 
of divinities. ‘This gross error was the natural effect of. . 
sin. When God created man, he made himself manifest ta 
him frem that noment man clearly understocd that there 
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was but one Supreme Being, the Creator of all things, and 
on whom all things depend. Man transmitted to his pos- 
terity the pure and holy religion, which formed for a time 
his safeguard and préservative from evil. The first gener- 
ations of men had then no need of other testinony than 
that of their fathers to prove the existence aad the unity of 
God. 

That tradition was, moreover, so conformable to reason, 
that it seemed as though it could never be forgotten, nor 
yet obscured. But Relivi on demanded sacrifices, and the 
corruption of the Ae Nie heart became every day greater ; 
thus according as they receded from the origin of things, 
the greater part of mankind rejected the ideas whiclr they 
had received from their fathers, and would no longer adore 
what they could not see; thus the idea of God was con- 
founded with that of the creature. 

Hence they began to adore all such objects as displayed 
any extraordinary power, or from which they ceuld bope 
or fear any thing. 

The stars were the first objects of that impious worship ; 
but great kings, conquerors, and learned men were soon 
installed as deities, and received divine honours. 

This deplorable error made rapid progress; ‘men sank so 
low as even to adore beasts and reptiles, and soon the great 
mass ot mankind worshipped almost every thing,—save 
God himself. 

In the dreary darkness into which he had fallen, man 
adored even the werk of his own hands; he thought him- 
self able to inclose the divine Spirit within the form of a 
statue, and so far forgot the God who had created him, that 
he thought he could in his turn make a god. Each nation 
had its own particular deities, of whom some presided in 
heaven, others over the seas and rivers, and some again in 
the infernal regions: but men did not even stop there, for 
in course of time even the passions and vices had altars 
erected to them. 

Nor was this excess of folly and blindness confined solely 
to rude and barbarous nations, for on the contrary it reach. 
ed the greatest height amongst the most polished people of 
antiquity,—the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans 
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Thesg nations surpassed all others in learning and civilization, 
but as regarded Religion they were debased and degraded 
as has been described. | 

They had their great orators, celebrated pocts, excellent 
historians, in a word they had distinguished men in‘every 
art and science, and yet they were profoundly ignorant of - 
the nature of the Divinity. And itis worthy of notice, though 
we could scarcely believe it were not the proofs of it ineon- 
testible, that their error on this head, though the most absurd 
of all, was mot only the most universal, but also the most 
deeply-rooted, and the most incorrigible. Some sages there 
were, who by deep and coustant meditation, attained a 
knowledge of the unity of God, but they never publicly 
inculeated their belief. 

Mankind should never have emerged from the darkness 
of idolatry, had not a supernatural light come to the assist- 
ance of reason, and God himself spoken to man to make 
known what he is, and in what manner He will be honour- 
ed. We ourselves should have been plunged in that gulf 
of darkness if the Lord had not veuchsafed to enlighten us 
also; but thanks to his goodness, we have been taught from 
aur earliest childhood these high and holy truths which the 
sages of pagan antiquity never knew. 


Exampie.—Epictetus being asked what God is, replied: 
“Tf I were able to tell you what God really is, God shonid 
be no longer what he is, and [ myself should be God. . Goa 
alone can explain what he is, and that only to himself” 


ARTICLE Vv 
I believe in God, &ce., &e., 
THE PERFECTIONS OF GOD. 


Gop is so great, and our mind is. so limited, that it ia 
mpossible for us to understand what he is. 

We know him but imperfectly, by the light of faith and 
by that of reason. 

Nevertheless that knowledge, imperfect though it be 
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suffices for man in this life. Nothing gives us a grandot 
idea of God than that which he himself tells us: “IT am wue 
am,”—that is to say the Being of beit gs—the principle of 
all which exists, and on whom all depends. From this it 
follows that God is possessed of everv verfection, and that 
in the highest degree possible. 

God is a spirit, that is to say, a pure intelligence, having 
neither body, nor form, nor colour. 

God resembles nothing of all that surrounds us, and strikes 
our veiw. All that we see, all that we touch is material, 
and a being infinitely perfect is not material. ‘The angels 
and our own souls are so many intelligences, but their 
powers and capacities are limited and imperfect: those of 
God embrace all things. 

God is eternal. He existed before all things, for He has 
made all; he was before all time—he never had a begin- 
ning, and shall never have an end. Before the birth of 
ages, God existed of himself, and he existed alone. 

God is All-powerful. He can do all, whatsoever he will 
by his word alone he has drawn all creatures forth from 
nothing, and He might create a thousand other worlds if he 
judged it necessary. 

“He calleth,” says the prophet, “things which are not, 
and even as though ‘they did exist, do they obey His voice.’ 
To Him then nothing is impossible, and nothing difficult. 
The celestial globes are suspended in empty space without 
other support or stay than his will; the sea obeys his orders, 
and never overflows its prescribed bounds, and all nature 
observes the laws which He has laid down. ‘The fire, the 
wind, and the tempest obey his voice; it is He who covers 
the sky with clouds and prepares there the rain which is 
to water the earth; and He it is, in fine, who annually 
presents to our admiring gaze, the resurrection of e2ntire 
hatuie. 

God is independent. ‘The principle of all that exists, he. 
holds from no other being than himself. The inexhaustible 
source of wealth, he distributes it at his pleasure to whom- 
soever he pleases; supremely happy, he has need of no one, 
being suflicient for himself, and being .he absolute mastet 
vf all things, he has neither equal nor superior. For our 
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selves, we are continually and universally dependent on 
God. It is He who preserves and sustains us; wittout 
him, we must fall again into our original nothing, and with 
out his assistance, we could do nothing. 

God 7s immutable. What he is, he has ever been, and 
shall be for ever. ‘‘ J am the Lord,” says he himself, “ and 
1 change not.’ Man is never in a fixed and permanent 
eondition ; his body, being subject to the revolutions of the 
different stages of life, passes successively from strength to 
weakness, ae health to sickness, from life to death ; his 
will changes, either through fickleness, or because he finds 
a reason for seeking at one time that which he had before 
neglected; but in God there is neither change nor even the 
shadow of change. 

God is infinite, that is to say that his essence and his 
perfections have no limits; he possesses every perfection, 
and in him every perfection is infinite. In his very nature 
he is supremely perfect. ‘Thus God is: not only good, but 
infinitely good; he is not only just, but infinitely just; and 
so with all the other perfections—as nothing has had power 
to limit their number, so neither can their extent be pre- 
scribed. 

God is immense, because he is in heaven,.on earth, and 
in all places. It is He who animates all, sustains all, and 
gives life and motion unto all. He exists in all things, or 
rather all things exist in Him, for His presence extends be- 
yond the bounds of the universe: He could, if He chose, 
create another, and if He did, that new world would still be 
within the limits of His immensity. 

It is, therefore, certain that we are continually under the 
eyes of God: He hears all our words, He sees all our ac- 
tions—He is even in the depth of our heart, and knows all 
our thonghts and all our Line: When we do evil, it is in 
His presence that we do it. The thickest shades cannot 
conceal us from His eyes ; mF the darkest ‘night is to Him 
the same as the brightest day. The proof of this fact is 
even engraved on our own heart—hence, that remorse whicn 
torments us when we have committed a bad action, even in 
secret, and: when unseen by mortal eye. Hence the keen 
and piercing reproaches of our own conscience. In vain 
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docs the sinner try to stifle thera, for sts}. does the sharp ery 
sf that inward voice rise high over all that would oppose it 
vainly does he fly from his own heart, and hasten away 
from his own thoughts, fearful of being overwhelmed with 
shame before a judge which ever reproaches him with his 
crime: wherever he goes, he is still fearful and still con- 
fused in presence of that invisible monitor, who is inces- 
santly reminding him of the enormity of his crime, to the 
erd that he may begin to detest it. 

Let us then never forget that God is always with us, and 
that we are never alone; seeing that how far soever we may 
be from the view of men—in the most retired place,—in 
the most profound solitude, we have an invisible witness 
who accompanies us, and who observes all our actions. 
This thoughtshall remove us from evil, for the enemy of our 
salvation shall be weak, and his efforts powerless, so long as 
we retain the remembrance of the presence of God. And 
how could we dare to commit sin under His eye? Conld 
we have the bolcdiess—the audacity to do in His presence 
that which we would not dare to do before a father or a 
master? ‘This was the lesson which of old Tobias gave to 
his son: “My son,” said he, “bave God in your mind ail 
the days of your life.” It is also the advice of St. Augus- 
tine: “If any one would tempt you to sin,” says that great 
doctor, “make him this weply: ‘Go and find for me.a piace 
where God cannot see me; but if there be no spot wherein 
God is not present, then tempt me no more, for I um nof 
wicked enough to offend Him before His face.” Tuat one 
thought, God sees me will support us against the atracks of 
the devil, it will give us strength to surmount therm, and en- 
courage us to fulfil our duties with fidelity. 

God governs all things,—He cares for all creatures, and 
-his care is called providence. -Nothing happens in this 
world without His order, or His permission. The good | 
which is done, is done by His order—He approves, He _ 
wills, Te bomitbands. He rewards it "Lc evil does not 
happen by the order of God, _.. .ne contrary He forbids it, 
and punishes those wuv do it; but neither does He prevent 
it, because He will not restrain man’s will, which He has 
left free, and because [fe is powerful enough to draw good 
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even fron evil. Let us never suppose, then, that God givea 
up to ehance the creatures whom he has made—sinee he has 
vouchsafed to create them, it is not unworthy of himself te 
govern them. 

‘This providence watches not only over kingdoms and 
empires—its attention extends to all creatures. “ Not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground without the knowledge of 
your heavenly Father: yea, evan the hairs of your head are 
numbered,” as cur Lord himself tells us. It is this over- 
raling providence which annually covers the earth with 
erops, makes the plants to grow, loads the trees with fruit, 
and provides for the wants of all creatures with a care truly 
paternal. It is it. which feeds the birds of the air, the fishes 
of the sea, and the animals of the earth. 

Nevertheless we are not to imagine that this universal 
care and attention are any trouble to God, or in the least 
disturb His unalterable repose. All is equally easy to in- 
finite power and wisdom. . If a king only occupies himself 
with great affairs, without stooping’ to attend to all the minor 
business of his kingdom, it is because that, having but a 
limited intelligence, he could not apply himself to smaller 
matters without neglecting the greater: but the wisdom of 
God, being infinite, embraces all without any trouble or the 
slightest effort. ; 

From this principle: “There is a providence,” springs a 
two-fold duty for man. The first is, that he submit hiin- 
self. without reserve to the guidance of that providence: 
we are to adore it in the evil which befalls us as well as in 
the good—in adversity_as well as in prosperity—in sicknesg 
and in suffering as in health and in joy. We ought at those 
times to say: “God wills it, and He wills it only for my 
good; may.His holy name be blessed!” If He sometimes 
permits the virtuous man_ to suffer and to be in want, whilsé 
the impious and ungodly revel in abundance, it is because 
he wishes to put his virtue to the test, so that he may 
reward it maguificently in the other life, and because he 
knows that this passing affliction will aid in securing his 
eternal salvation.- The second duty is to confide in provi- 
dence, and to look solely to the goodness of God for all 
that is necessary to us, both for this life and the other 
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“ Consider the birds of the air,” says our Lord, “they sow 
not, neither do they reap; it is God himself who provides 
for them, and how much more for you—oh ye of little faith! 
Behold the lilies of the field, they sew not, neither do they 
spin, yet Solomon arrayed in all his glory, wus not equa. 
to one of them. If God thus clothes the grass of the field, 
how much more will he care for you who are his children?” 
it is then an insult to our heavenly Father to murmur and 
rcpine, and not to confide in His paternal care. Let us 
then adore His: providence in all that happens to us: our 
fate cannot be in better hands; and never will so good a 
Father abandon the children who confide in his watchful care 


Exampires.—We read in the Old Testament that the 
young Susanna was solicited by two infamous old men to 
commit sin. ‘The holy woman blushing at their shameless 
proposal, raised ber eyes to heaven, and said to them: 
‘ Whichever way I turn [ am embarrassed; if, on the one 
hand, [ consent to gratify your base passion, [ shall not 
escape the judgment of that God who sees us all; for He is 
my judge and would exact from me a severe account were J 
to commit so vile an action. If, on the other hand, I con- 
sent not to your desire, I shall not escape your revenge, and 
1 see plainly that you will speedily procure my death. But 
| jear God, and so would rather undergo every torment that 
your malice and cruelty can inflict than dare to offend Him 
in His very presence, and thus fall into the hands of His 
justice.” ‘The consequence was that she was condemned 
to death on the false charges brought against her by these 
wretched old men; but God knew how to testify the inno- 
cence of His servant, and the two old men suffered that 
death to which their unholy vengeance would have con- 
signed her whom they could not seduce to commit sin.’ 

This heroic firmness of Susanvna was the effect of her 
‘continual remembrance of the presence of God. 


Certain flatterers were extolling the power of Canute, 
king of England, and how did that wise prince act? He 
seated himself on the sea-shore just when the tide was com- 
ing in, and commanded the furious elcment to respect his 
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pers Of course he was not obeyed, whereupon, turning te 
nis courtiers he said: “See now the extent of my power!’ 


MeERAULT. 


“ Whatever affliction may befall me,” said David, “I have 
no thought of complaining: I have no voice but to bless 
the Lord and sing His praises, knowing that all comes from 
Hiin who is the source of all good. If Lam pursued and 
persecuted by Saul, zt 2s God who hath willed uw. If 1 am 
expelled from my palace and from my capital by Absalom, 
my own son, tt is God who has willed it.” 


M. de Chantal, having been mortally wounded in the 
chase, by the imprudence of a friend, became himself the 
consoler of that friend, saying: “My friend, the arrow was 
iaunched above before it left thy hand.” 

Life of St. Jane de Chantal. 


Madame de Sevigné, speaking of ‘Purenne, said that 
‘The cannon which killed that great man was loaded from 
all eternity.” ‘That thought is as true as it is energetic and 
forceful. Letters of Madame de Sevigné. 


ARTICUE. VI 
I believe in God, &c., &e. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


AurHoven God is substantially but one, there are never- 
vheless three persons in God—the Father, the Son, and the 
rloly Ghost; and this is what is called the Mysteny of the 
most Holy ‘Primity. 

It was God himself who revealed this mystery in a senst- 
ple manner.at the baptism of Jesus Christ, when the voice 
of the Father was heard, publicly recognising him as ITis 
beloved Son, and the Holy Spirit was seen to descend upon 
Hfim in the form of a dove. Jesus Christ has also mani. 
festiy devlared it, when He commanded His Apostles to 
baptize ali nations in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, showing thereby that these 
three persous are equal, since all men ‘taust be consecrated 
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to all the three; which is confirmed by thesc words of St. 
John: “There are three who give testimony in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and these three are 
but one.’ 

This mystery is the grand object of our faith, and there 
is none of which our religion so often reminds us. A/l our 
prayers begin and end with the invocation. of the Holy Tri- 
nity, and the signa of the cross which recurs so often in the 
ceremonies of the Church and-in the individual acts of 
Christians, is made in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. . 

Although the divine nature then is one and indivisible, the 
three persons of which it is composed are entirely distinct, 
one from the other; the Son is the same God as the Father .« 
but not the same person, and the Holy Ghost, although he, 
is also the same God as the Father and the Son, is yet 
equally distinct from both. 

‘These three persons are not three Gods, but only one, 
because they have but one and the same divinity; thence it 
follows that the three are equal in all things, and that neither 
of them is greater, nor more powerful, nor more ancient 
than the others, since they have all three the same great- 
ness, the same power, the same eternity. 5 

This mystery, that is to say, this incomprehensible truth, 
is beyond the reach of our understanding, but yet it is not 
contrary to reason, for we say not: “'lhree Gods make 
but one God”—hbut only “Three persons forming but one 
God.” Neither are we to figure to ourselves three persons 
having body and soul like unto us, for the three persons of 
the Godhead are purely spiritual. 

The first person of this adorable mystery is the Father, 
the second person is the Son, begotten of the Father from 
all eternity, and the third is the Holy Ghost who proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. 

This is the sum of all that it has pleased God to make 
known to us of the mystery of the Trinity—a mystery so - 
sublime that the human mind could never comprehend it; 
but God, who is truth itself, and who can neither deceive 
nor be Do hot ad! has revealed it to us, and we are bound ta 
believe it on the infallible authority of His word. 
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Nothing, in fact, is more reasonable than that we’ should 
submit our reason to the authority of God. It is not merely 
in things which relate to God that our reason is at fault, for 
even in natural things how many are there that we cannot 
understand, yet are they not the less certain and indubitable ! 

Can we conceive, for instance, how a single grain of cern 
hrown into the earth, produces a multitude of others? or 
how a dry and arid trunk can put forth an infinite variety 
of leaves and flowers, and fruits of the most delicious fia. 
vour, with a thousand other phenomena which nature every 
day presents to our eyes? When an astronomer speaks to 
his pupils of the immensity of the heavens, of the number 
of the stars, their size; their distance from us, and the rapid- 

‘ity of their-motions; when he tells them, for instance, that 

the sun is fourteen hundred thousand times larger than our 
earth, and that it is thirty-four millions of leagues distant, 
they cannot understand him; nevertheless, knowing that 
they are yet but children, they believe it on the word of a 
man in whom they have confidence. When the nature of 
God is in question, all men are but as children. They shall 
one day attain the fullness of mature age; then the shades 
shalldisappear from before their eyes, and they shall see 2learly 
what now they can neither penetrate nor comprehend. “'To 
attempt diving into this mystery is rashness,” says St. Au- 
gustine, “to believe it by the light of faith, is the fruit of 
piety; to contemplate it, in the other life, is the sovereign 
felicity.” 

The soul of rman is 4 magnificent image and reflex of 
the Trinity: like the Father, it has being; like the Son, it 
has intelligence—and like the Holy Spirit, it has love. Like 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, it has in its being, 
its intelligence, and its love, one and the same happiness, 
one and the same life. Nothing can be taken from it unlesa 
all be taken. Perfect in its being, its intelligence, and its 
love, it understands ail that it is, it loves all that it under- 
stands, its being and its operations are inseparable’ happy 
for it, if it can only preserve and secure its own happiness, 


Exampie.—Two men who were blind from their birth, 
were one day convursi.g: one of the two was ignorant 
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and impious, but the other was both pious and well in- 
structed. ‘The impious man said: “I should like to know 
what was God doing for all eternity, before he created the. 
world?” ‘The other replied: “That is just as idle a ques- 
tion as if I inquired what you were doing all your life 
before I knew you. God was occupied with, himself, and it 
might be thinking of creating a hell for the future punish. 
ment of those who would not believe in him, or refused to 
serve him.” “ But,” said the scoffer, “I want to know how 
there can be three persons in God, each of the three being 
God, although there is but one Codie Truly it is a strange 
thing, and I think one is very foolish to believe what they 

do not understand!” “I believe firmly,” returned the 
other, “that there is but one God, in three really distinct 
persons, each of whom is God, and in believing thus, I act 
not as a fool, assuredly, but as a wise man should !” « Prove 
that to me,” cried the godless man, “ and I will make you 
a present of my stick which is a very good one, and a very 
handsome one, too.” And pray how do you know that 
your stick is handsome? What can a blind man know of 
beauty? We who are blind can realize to ourselves nothing 
of what they call colour. Who could make us understand 
what it is, and what constitutes the difference between red 
and yellow, green and blue? Are we then to deny that 
there are colours, and that there is a difference between 
them, until we can understand what that difference is?’ 
cf Certainly not,” was the reply, “ we have so many reasons 
for believing it—all men who are not blind tell us so.’ 

«And so there are men who tell us that there are colours, 

and we believe them, but it is a God who has revealed he 
us the mysteries of which we spoke just now, and yet we 
will not believe him! Have we not much more reason tu 
bolieve in the existence of the Holy Trinity, and in all the 
other mysteries, than in the existence of colours? ‘The 
Christian religion, which teaches us all the mysteries ot 
faith, is divinely demonstrated—go and learn them of her! 
If we believe during life, and die-as Christians should, we 


shall go to heaven, and once there we shall be no longer 


blind. ‘Chen we shall see God face to face and as he 
really is. 
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A RC Aalst Mobilis dat 
I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven 
and Earth. . 


% 


OF THE CREATION. 


Tris world whicn we here behold, has not alw ays 
ezisted, and this fact is sufficiently manifest, being proved ih 
various ways. In going back towards the period of crea- 
tion, as determined by the Holy Scriptures, we see that 
every thing commences—arts, sciences, nations and em- 
pires. There is no monument, no fact, no history to tell 
us that the world had previously existed. .The book which 
refers the creation of the world to that precise date is itself 
the most ancient of all books, and like all other portions of 
the Bible, it is the most authentic, and:the most worthy of 
belief. The first word of that book is In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth, that is to say, that 
he made all things of nothing. God had existed of himself, 
and nothing existed but only himself, At the moment when 
he willed it ‘the heavens and the earth came forth from 
nothing ; he created them solely by his word and: by his 
will. ‘“ God spoke,” says the Scripture, “and all was made , 
he commanded, and the universe was created.” ‘The voice 
of God is no other than his Almighty will. 

Let us transport ourselves in spirit to the moment of the 
creation, and with what astonishment should we not have 
heen struck on beholding at every word of the Almighty a 
multitude of creatures spring into existence, each ‘fair and 
perfect in its kind! 

God employed six days in this great work: but he could 
have done it all in an instant, had he not designed to show 
us thet he is supremely free, and acts without any restraint, 
in whatever way seems good to him. 

On the first day, God created the heavens, the earth, and 
the sea. He then said: “ Let there be light, and the light 
was made.” Words how simple, but how full of power and 
of majesty! 

‘The second day, he created the firmament, or that im. 
-mense dome which we call the heavens. “ Let there be a 
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firmament made,” said the Lord, “and the firmament was 
made!” But the firmament was then without splendour, 
for the sun and the stars which rendered it soon so brilliant, 
were not yet made: it was then like a vast pavillion, with- 
out ornaments of any kind. 

On the third day, God ‘gathered together the waters which 
had been spread abroad every where, and He commanded 
the earth to bring forth her plants and trees. At his word, 
an arid and sterile surface became suddenly a smiling land- 
scape, interspersed with verdant meadows, rich vallies, hills 
and mountains crowned with forests, the whole strewn with 
flowers and fruits of every species ; ‘and what is more won- 
derful than all, is, that each plant received at the same time 
the power to re-produce itself by the seed which it contains. 

On the fourth day, God éreated the sun and the moon, 
and adorned the firmament with that multitude of stars 
which strikes the eye and astonishes the mind. 

The fifth day, He created tne fishes and the birds; He 
said: “ Let the waters bring forth the creeping creature 
having life, and the fowl that may fly over the eaih under 
the firmament of heaven; and these words filled the sea 
with inhabitants, and peopled the air with an infinite number 
of birds, 

On the sixth day, God created the animals: “ Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature, in its kind,” and thus 
were created the numberless animals which inhabit the 
earth, from the smallest worm to the enormous» elephant, 
from the bee which hums through our gardens to the eagle 
which soars over the mountains; from the smallest insect to 
the monstrous serpent, the terror of the desert; and from 
the imperceptible animalecule to those living mountains 
which agitate the seas. What admirable variety in their 
forms and in their inclinations! lL, ‘To some He gave strength, 
to others industry, and to all he gave the qualities necessary 
for fulfilling their destiny. Finally, all the other creatures 
being formed, God resolved to give them a master, and He 
then created the first man whom He named Adam. 


ExampLe.—There can be nothing more ridicuious than 
the systems of the anciert philosophers on the origin. of the 
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world. Some thought the world eternal, ovhers have attri- 
buted its formation to chance. Demoeritus, who retired 
into the tombs, to the end that his meditations might not be- 
disturbed by the conversation of the living, attr! uted the— 
creation of the world and even the liberty of man to the 
accidental meeting of atoms. ‘This system, which was also 
that of Epicurus and of Lucretius, is a disgrace to the 
buman mind. According to Thales, the origin of all things 
is owing to water; according to Anaximenes, it is to air, 
while Eleraclitus believed it to be from fire. 

One philosopher pretended that man was born of the 
foam of the sea, heated by the rays of the sun; another, © 
that he came of the oyster, which being matured, became a 
fish, the fish became an amphibious animal, which in its 
turn became a quadruped, the ‘quadruped became an ape, 


and the ape, in its perfect state, became a man. 
THomas 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE ANGELS AND OF MAN. 


THe angels and man are the most perfect creatures whom 
God has created, because they alone are gifted with intel- 
ligence, and capable of knowing and loving their Creator, 
and also because they are destined to be eternally happy in 
possessing him. 


ARTICLE L 


OF THE ANGELS. 


Atriiouci there is nothing said of the angels in the ac- 
gount of the creation, it is believed that they were created 
en the first day, when God said: “ Let light be made,” 
Vhis is the opinion of St. Augustin. “ God made the anges 
in heaven,” says the Holy Seripture, “and he created in 
innumerable multitude of them.” 

‘The angels are pure spirits, that is to say, mtelligences 
which are not Jestined, like our souls, to be united with 
bodies. ¢ : 


% 
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-The word angel signifies messenger, and we find in Sa. 
eed Writ a great number of occasions yn which these 
blessed sp.rits were sent as deputies to man: the archangel 
Gabriel was sent to Zacharias and to the Blessed Virgin; 
Raphael to ‘Tobias and others, and we know that Abraham, 
Jasob, Gideon, Moses, and several other personages of the 
Vid Testament were favoured with angeli¢ visions, ‘The 
ngels are represented with wings, to show tke prumpt-tu le 
with which they execute the orders of God. 

All the angels were created free, consequently all could 
have remained faithful and merited the happiness for which 
they were destined; but the first amongst them, called 
Lucifer, beeause of the radiance with which God had 
adorned him,- chose to forget all that he owed to his 
Creator, and would become his equal. A great number of 
the heavenly spirits followed his example, but a far greater 
number ranged themselves with the archangel St. Michael, 
who smote and overthrew the rebels, crying, “ Who is like 
unto God?” Who is like unto him—great, powerful, holy, 
mereifal and just ¢ 

Thus these wicked spirits were precipitated into heil, 
where they shail be tormented for all eternity. 

in order that we may have an opportunity of proving 
our luve for him, and of earning a greater reward, God 
permits us to be tempted by these spirits of darkness; but 
he gives us at the same time the graces which may enable 
us to resist them. We can ward off their attacks by wateh- 
fuluess and prayer, and subdue them by the merits of 
Christ’s sufferings and death. 

The angels who iemained ‘faithful were confirmed in 
grace, and entered into the joy of the Lord, to be blest 
for all eternity, in the contemplation or his adorable per- 
fections, 

‘Vhere are three hierarchies of these celestial spirits, and 
each hierarchy contains three different orders. 

The first hierarchy comprises the Seraphim, the Cherubin, 
and the ‘Thrones; the second, the Domiuations, the Virtues, 
and the Powers; and the third, the Principalities, the Arch 
angels, and the Angels. 

We know, by the sacred writings, that the occupation of 
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the angels is to adore God and sing his praises; also, to 
present to him out prayers, and to protect those who invoke 
their aid. 

We should cherish a great repect for all these blessed 
spirits, but we ought especially to honour our guardian an- 
og We learn from the lips of Christ himself, that ever. 
tho smallest child has one of these heavenly spirits 
to guard and guide it. What a consolation it is for us to 
we assured that we have ever near us a protector sent by 
croa trom heaven, to watch night and day over our safety, 
asd to shield us from the malignant attacks of the angel of 
darkness; that we have in him a true friend, who is faithful, 

_wise, enlightened and powerful—a sure and safe guide, who 
is at al: times desirous of conducting us onward in the way 
that leads to heaven! Should we ever forget what the an- 
gels do for us: and shall not the remembrance thereof open 
cur hearts to sentiments of respect, gratitude, confidence 
and love !—Will it not induce us to be docile to their inspi- 
rations—to pray to them often and with sincere devotion, 
and to imitate them i in their fidelity to God !” 


ExampLe.—After the return of the Jews from captivity, 
the holy man Tobias, believing himself near his end, and 
desirous of recovering for his son a considerable sum which 
he had lent to one of his relations, named Gabelus, advised 
him to seek a faithful guide:to conduct him to Ecbatana, 
where this relation lived. The young Tobias having gone 
out for this purpose, encountered the archangel Raphael, 
under the form of a wayfaring young man, who ‘immediately 
offered to be his guide. When they had arrived near Rages, 
the heavenly conductor. informed Tobias that God willed 
him to espouse Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, one of his 
own relatives. On hearing this, the young man was struck 
with fear, remembering tliat Sarah had ‘already been the 
wife of seven husbands, who were all dead. ‘The angel re- 
assured him, however, promising that no evil should “befall 
him if he would only take his advice, which ‘lobias faith. 
fully did. 

Gabelus, being invited to the wedding, brought with him 
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the sum which he owed Tobias, and after a few days, the 
travellers set out to retrace their way to Palestine. 

Being returned to the paternal house, the young Tobias 
adored God, according as he had been admonished by the 
angel ; then approaching bis father who was blind, he rabbed 
his eyes with the gall of a monstrous fish which he kad 
caught in the Tigris during his journey, whereupon the holy 
old man was instantly restored to sight. 

When he had thus fulfilled his mission, the angel made 
himself known, saying to the elder Tobias: “The Lord 
hath sent me to heal thee, and to deliver Sarah, thy son’s 
wife, from the devil. For I am the angel Raphael, one of 
the seven who stand before the Lord, ever ready to execute 
his will, When you prayed and wept, and when you were 
burying the dead, 1 presented your prayers to God, and he 
was pleased to receive them favourably; therefore, and be 
cause you were pleasing to God, it was necessary that you 
should be tried by suffering.” He then said: “Peace ne 
with you!” and disappeared. ‘These services rendered to 
Tobias by the archangel are emblematical of what our 
guardian angels daily do for us. 


ARTICLE IL 
OF MAN. 


In order to distinguish man ™)m the other visible crea 
tures, God seemed to re-collect himself before creating him: 
“ et us make man,” said he, “to our own tmage and like- 
ness.” His body he formed of the slime of the earth, and 
then he infused into him an intelligent soul, capable of 
loving, willing and thinking—and it is in this that man re- 
sembles God, and is capable of possessing him for all eter 
nity, if he render himself worthy of that happiness by the 
practice of those virtues marked out for him. 

It became necessary for the first man to have a com. 
panion: she was taken from his own side and received the 
name of Eve, and thus was marriage instituted. Al] men 
are descended from these first parents and ought therefore 
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to form but one and the same family, loving each other az 
the children of a common father. 

Man does not consist of a material body only; he has 
rn soul capable of thinking and of loving,—a soul whose 
nature is incorruptible and which is destined to live forever 


ExampLe.—One of the Roman emperors had a stag 
which his people had succeeded in taming, He was fed ait 
the palace, whitber he returned every day, after having 
visited the neighbouring forests. This animal was highly 
prized by the emperor, who, fearing that he might stray 
away where some one not knowing to whom he belonged, 
might give chase to him and wound him, he had a golden 
collar put around his neck, with the inscription: “ Touch 
me not; I belong to Caesar.” We come from God—wea 
belong to God—we are his property. He has marked us 
with his seal; our soul and its faculties, our body and all 
our senses bear the impress of the Divinity. Let us then 
never be led away by bad example, or taken captive by the 
spirit of malice, our great adversary acting through che 
medium of our passions. 


A REPOR ES. 
OF THE SPIRITUALITY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Ir is not only the faithful of the New Law who profess 
to believe in the immortality of the soul; for the patriarchs 
und prophets of old, and all the adorers of the true God 
have believed it, and made that belief the motive of all their 
actions. ‘The great men of antiquity, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and a multitude of others, discovered by the light 
of reason, aided by some traditional remembrances, that 
death is not the end of all man’s nature, but that he stil 
survives to himself, after having undergone that final stroke, 
which is, in reality nothing more than the separation of the 
two substances—the body and the soul, which constitute 
ais being. 

And in fact, we can no more doubt that our nature is 
vomposed of two subs‘ances, than we can doubt our ows 
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sxistence, for, mast assuredly that which thinks within us, 
which meditates, calculates, compares, reflects—that which 
is capable of such an endless variety of knowledge and 
of sentiments cannot be material. But the doctrine « of the 
soul’s immortality rests not on simple conjecture, nor on 
mere probability: the primitive revelation, the general con. 
iztion of mankind, the idea which God has given us of his 
cae, of his power, and of his justice; these are the 
foundations of a truth as consoling for the good, as it iss 
drea lful for the wicked. 

Aiter his sin, man was condemned to death, and his body 
was to return to the dust whence it was taken; but if his 
soul were to perish with his body—if that principle of life 
emanating from the Creator was to be annihilated, then 
the promise of a Redeemer was absurd and unmeaning. 
So the dogma of a future life, and the consequent immor- 
tality of the soul was always one of the fundamental. 
articles of the primitive religion,—it was the joy and hope 
of our first parents, as it will also be ours if we faithfully 
observe the commandments which the Lord has given us. 

The belief of a future existence and that of the immor- 
tality of the soul, has been generally received by all the 
nations of the world; idolatry, far from destroying it, had 
given it new strength, or rather it was the very abuse of 
that belief which formed oue of the sources of idola atry 
for the apotheosis of great men, and the custom of paying. 
them divine honours after their death would never have been 
established, if they had believed that death ended all] - 
both soul and body. 

In creating a being of such vast capacity as our soul, 
God could have had no other part than that of rendering it 
hippy in the possession of something worthy of it, and of 
tts works. Is happiness to be found in this world? Is the 
most virtuous man always the happiest? Alas! we sce hy 
daily experience that the contrary is the case. 

The divine justice is yet another proof of the immortality 
of the soul: often do we see in this world, vice triumphant, 
and virtue humbled to the lowest pitch—the impious happy, 
and the just unhappy. It is then absolutely necessary thal’ 
-erder shovid be re established—that vice should be punish 
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ed and virtue rewarded. But how would that order be estas 
lished, and the divine justice exercise its rights, if the sow 
were not immortar? 

Tt will perhaps be said that remorse is the punishment of 
crime; but what would remorse be without faith? We may 
then conclude that to deny the spirituality of the soul, and 
ts cunsequent immortality, is to falsify not only the behef 
and the opinion of all nations, but even reason and common 
gense. 

‘This truth, professed in all ages and by almost all nations, 
is, doubtless, a fearful truth for the impious; it pursues him 
go where he will, and rends his very heart, notwithstanding 
all his efforts to shake it off. ‘The free course which he 
gives to his passions, makes him dread that eternity from 
which he has nothing good to expect; he would fain not 
believe, but remorse pursues him—he doubts, but cannot 
persuade or convince himself. Hence it is that incredulity 
betrays a guilty soul. “When the thought of the future 
arises before the unbelieving,” says Young, “they shrink— 
they tremble—they doubt—and believe.” 

The just, on thecontrary, findin this beliefthatstrength 
which enables them to bear patiently the sufferings and 
afflictions of the present life—it is, moreover, his hope 
for eternity. 

ExampLre.—Some hours before his death, Bernardine 
de St. Pierre, author of The Studies of Nature, sceing his 
children weeping round his bed, addressed to them 
these touching words : “This isno more than a separa- 
tion of some days—do not, I pray you, render it so pain- 
fulto me. I feel that Iam quitting the earth but not 
life. Farewell, my beloved ones !—shun evil—do good 
—live as Christians and we shall one day meet again.” 


AD TiC hry. 
THE FALL OF MAN. | 
Wuenman came forth fromthe hands of the Creator, he 


was just, holy, happy, and adorned with many excellent 
gifts, his mind being alsoillminated with a divine light, re 
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realing to him all that he ought to know. For his instruction 
reither books, nor masters were required. His will wag 
tight, and without any tendency to evil; nothing disturbed 
the trauquillity of his soul: his body was not subject to pain, 
or any inconvenience, and he was not destined to die. 

Nevertheless, the majesty of God required of man the 
devotion of his heart, and proofs of his love and of his obe- 
dience: hence it was that when placing him in the terres. 
trial paradise, he forbade him to touch one particular fruit, 
giviug hin, however, the use of all the others. ‘This one 
commandment, so easy to be observed, especially at that 
time when man was still innocent, and had no leaning 
towards evil, being on the contrary, rather inclined to good, 
was accompanied by the most fearful menace, nothing less, 
indeed, than the penalty of death. But notwithstanding 
all the favours which they had received from God, and dis- 
regarding his threats, tae woman allowed herself to be se-* ' 
duced by the devil, who had taken the form of a serpent; 
and having herself eaten of the forbidden fruit, she offered 
it to Adam, and involved him in her own disobedience. 

From that moment all was changed for them, and they 
lost all the advantages which God had given them at their 
creation. ‘Their souls were overspread with darkness ; their 
will became perverse; passion obscured the light of reason, 
and their inclinations became corrupt and tending to evil. 
In losing their innocence, and separating themselves from. 
God they exposed their souls to eternal damnation, while 
their bodies became subject to pain, sickness and death. 

The frightful consequences of the sin of Adam have 
passed to all his descendants, because that his sin has itself 
fallen on all men, who are descended from him. When he 
iisobeyed God, he destroyed himself, and with himself, ail 
mankind, whose father he is. We are now the inheritors 
of his crime and of his disgrace, as we should otherwise 
have been of his innocence and bliss. 

All have sinned, through the first. man, and all have dis- 
cbeyed in him; so that his sin, transferred to us, makes us 
all guilty, even before our birth. An incomprehensible 
truth this is, but it is one that religion permits us not tu 
douln. it is, in fact, the fundamental dogma of the Chris, 
4° 
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tian religion—the dogma to which she entirely refers, be 
sause that sin, which is the source of all our ¢vils, is alsa 
the primary cause of the need which we had of a Mediator 
and a Saviour, to reconcile us with God, to expiate our 
sins, and to redeem us from slavery. It is also one of the 
dozmas most clearly set forth in the Sacred Scripture. 

The holy King David says himself that he was born in 
niquity, and that his mother had conceived him in sin. 

The Apostle St. Paul says that by one man sin has en- 
tered into the world, and by sin, death; and that all men 
have thus been made subject unto death, because through 
that one man all have sinned. 

We are all born guilty, and children of wrath, and hence 
jhat first sin, in which we are born, is called original, or 
transmitted sin. 

The pagan philosophers themselves, with no other help 
than their own reason, suspected that man mast be born 
under some sort of guilt, although they could not attain the 
knowledge of the truth as we know it. It was the sight of the 
many ruiseries which he has to endure from his very birth, 
that bruught them to this conclusion. In fact, without the 
belief of original sin, man is himself a mystery still more 
incomprehensible, for how are we otherwise to account for 
all the contradictions which are found in him? So much 
yreatness and so much meanness—so much intelligence and 
so much darkness—so earnest a desire for happiness and 
such profound wretchedness. He approves of virtue, yet 
he practises it not—he condemns evil. yet cummits it in 
every possible way. 

It is only the doctrine of original sin which can explain : 
away these difficulties, and reconcile these contradictions. 

All that there is in man of goodness and of intelligence 
comes from God, and is the remnant of our nature as it 
wis first created, like the mouldering remains of some noble 
building, beautiful even in decay. Ignorance and vice are 
the effects of sin, which has disfigured the fair work of 
God, and defaced his image so that it can now be scarcely, 
if at all, recognised. A 

Of this same rigorous justice we oehold an exampt 
when a king punisnes a rebellious svbiect bv degrading 
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himself and all his posterity. Nevertt.eless, comparisona 
drawn from human things are always imperfect. ‘The laws 
of human justice are but the shadow of the laws of God; 
and though they may assist our faith, they can never reveal 
to us the depth of that impenetrable mystery. 

God has created man, to render him and all his posterity 
ternally happy. He came from his hands just and holy, 
and it rested with himself to retain these blessings and 
transmit them to his descendants, by remaining faithful to 
his God. Had he but persevered in righteousness, he would 
have communicated his own happiness to all his offspring ; 
and ensured to them a happy eternity; but his disobedi- 
ence has rvined all, and the consequences of his sin, that 
is to say, ignorance, coneupiscence, the misery of life, the 
death of the body and the loss of the soul, have all falley 
upon us. ‘Thus we should have been forever shut out from 
heaven, if God, in his infinite merey, had not provided a 
remedy for our misfortunes by sending a Redeemer. 


Exampir.—And the Lord God called Adam, and said to 
him: “ Where art thou?? And he said: “I heard thy 
voice in Paradise; and I was afraid, because I was naked, 
and [ hid myself” And He said to him: “ And whe hath 
told thee that thou wast naked, but that thou hast eaten of 
the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not 
eat?” And Adam said: “The woman whom thou gavest 
_me to be my companion, gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.” And the Lord God said to the woman: “ Why hast 
thou done this?’ And she answered: “The serpent de. 
eeived me, and I did eat.” And the Lord God said to the 
serpent: “Because thou hast done this thing, thou art 
cursed among all cattle, and beasts of the earth: upon thy 
breast shalt thou go, and earth shalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life. I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” ‘Io the woman also he 
said: “{ will multiply thy sorrows, and thy conceptions: 
in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, and thou shalt ba 
under thy husband’s power, and he shall have dominion 
over thee.” And to Adam he said: “ Because thou hast 
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hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree whercof [ commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat, 
cursed is the earth in thy work: with labour and toil shalt 
thou eat thereof all the days of thy life. ‘Thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the 
herbs of the earth. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return to the earth, out of which thou was 
taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
Genesis, chap. ib 


CHAPTER IIL 


I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST, 


AR TLCL ESE 


THE PROMISE OF A SAVIOUR. 


Man was lost without resource, if God had not taken 
pity on him: he had offended infinite majesty, and was, 
therefore, unable to repair his sin, since he could zot 
offer any satisfaction at all equal to the offence. 

Bat God, through his own gratuitous mercy, whose 
workings are as incomprehensible as those of his justice, 
even before He pronounced Adam’s condemnation, gave 
him the hope of a Mediator while cursing the serpent of 
whom the devil had made use in order to deceive our 
first parents; and He promised that from the woman should 
one day springhim who was to crush his head, that is to 
say.him whowas to destroy the power of the demon. In 
this sense was the promise regarded by our first parents 
and by their descendants after them. 

Ii was not till four thousand years had passed away 
that this promise was fulfilled. God had reserved to him- 
self that long interval for its development, and for re- 
peating it more clearly, and in a more explicit mauner.. 
_In fact, the promise which God had given to Adam was 
subsequently confirmed by that made to Abraham, who 
was destined to be the father and the root of a nation 
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peculiarly consecrated to the worship of God. “Go forth,” 

said the [.ord to him “from thy own country, unto the land 
which I will show thee. I will make of thy descendants a 
numerous people, and all nations shall be blessed in thy 
seed.” The promise was renewed in the same words to 
Isaae and to Jacob. The latter, enlightened from above, 
oredicted more clearly the coming of the Liberator pro 
mised from the beginning of the world; he even pointed 
out the period of that great event, when, being on his death- 
hed, and announcing to his twelve sons assembled around 
him, what was to happen to their posterity in the lapse of 
ages, he addressed to Juda, his fourth son, these remarkable 
words: “Juda, thee shall thy brethren praise:—the sons 
of thy father shall bow down before thee. ‘The sceptre 
shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from thy 
race, till He come that is to be sent, and He shall be the 
expectation of nations.” ‘Thus was the promise made first 
to Adam and afterwards to Abraham, developed and made 
more manifest. 

The Saviour was to be born of the family of Juda, and 
the time of his appearance was indicated—when the sceptra, 
that is to say, the pre-eminence, or principal authority, 
should be taken from the house of Juda. 

Three hundred years after the death of Jacob, God, 
wishing to deliver his people from the yoke of the Egyptian 
oppressor, raised up Moses, whom he filled with his spirit, 
and endowed him with the power of working miracles. 

That holy man, having guided the people even to the bor- 
ders of the promised land, and feeling himself at the point 
of death, assemble the Hebrews, atid renewed to them 
the promise of a Liberator mightier than he; one who 
alone could introduce them into the true land of premise, 
vf which Canaan was but the figure. ‘Thus God still kept 
ais people in expectation of the “Saviour promised to their 
fathers. 

This prophet, greater than Moses—-the Saviour of his: 
people, and the author of a new dispensation—the mediator 
of a new covenant, before whom Moses himself sank inte 
insignificance, and who was to be heard before all others—-- 
this was the Syriour of the world, whose doctrine was ona 
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day to enlighten the universe, and of whom God himself 
was to say: “This is my heloved Son—hear ye him.” | 

Befere Him, there had not appeared in all Israel, a pro. 
phet like unto Moses, with whom God conversed face to 
(ace, and deputed to give the law to his people. 


Exampie.—One day when Daniel was pouring out his 
soul before the Lord, and praying with fervour for his people, 
the angel appeared to the Prophet, and instructed him, by 
God’s command, as to the time when the Messiah, whom he 
ealled the Liernal Justice, and the Holy of Holies, was ta 
appear on the earth; and also of the period when that 
same Christ, so long promised and so long looked for 
should be put to death. He told him that God had vouch. 
safed to grant him that signal favour because he was “a 
man of desires.” Daniel, chap. ix. 


ARTICLE IL 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROMISES.—FUTURE CONVERSION 
OF THE GENTILES. 


Wiru the single exception of the Jews, all the nations of 
the earth were sunk in the darkness and confusion of idol- 
atry. God was entirely forgotten, and the devil adored 
ander divers forms. That impious worship had been secured 
and strengthened during a long course of ages; all the pas- 
sions, which it so highly favoured, had in their turn served 
to support and maintain it, until it seemed as though man- 
kind was never to emerge from an error so ancient, so uni- 
versal, and so firmly believed. But God had resolved te 
destroy the empire of the devil, as he had promised Adam, 
and to recall men to the knowledge of the truth. 

So gveat a renovation was to be the work of the Messiah; 
and one of the most sensible characteristics of his coming 
was, that by enlightening all nations he was also to con- 
vert them. God had not concealed this future blessing for 
the Gentiles, for all the prophets had seen it by a divine 
light, and had foretold it in many different ways, several 
ages before it was accomplished, and even at a time when 
it seemed incredible. 
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They ali announced that the Messiah would dispel the 
darkness which, till then, would cover tie earth; that he 
would enlighten the Gentiles; that he would liberate them 
as well as the Jews, and that of both, he would form ore 

eople, adorers of the true God. ‘These prophets were the 
beealds whom the great King sent before his Son, to apprise 
nen of his coming. 

God pointed out all the characters which were to be re- 
united in the person of the Saviour. He foretold, by hia 
prophets, all the cireumstanees which accompanied his birth, 
Lis life, his death and his resurrection; so that the history 
of the Saviour was written ere yet he had come into the 
world. David, that holy and inspired king, is one of those 
who foretold hin in the clearest manner. He calls the 
Messiah his Lord, and recognizes him as the Son of God; 
he predicts that all nations shallown his sway, and that his 
dominion shall extend over all the universe. He announces 
iis ignominy, his cruel death, and the species of torments 
which he was to undergo: he saw his hands and feet 
pierced, his body suspended in the air, his tongue moistened 
with vinegar and gall; his garments divided, and his robe 
drawn by lot; bat at the same time he declares that he 
shall not be subject to the corruption of the grave, from 
which he was, on the contrary, to come gloriously forth. 
This prediction is the more remarkable that it was made, 
fully a thousand years before the period of its fulfilment. 

Isaiah, too, spoke plainly of the Messiah. He saw him 
spring from the root of Jesse, and receive his birth from a 
virgin mother; he calls him a wonderful child, the father of 
& future age, the prince of peace, and finally, he styles him 
Emmanuel. “ His reign shall be eteinal,” says again the 
same prophet, “ all nations shall bow down before him; at 

‘s word the lame shall walk, the deaf hear, the dumb 
peak, the blind see, and the dead shall come to life again.” 

But after having spoken of the glory of the Messiah, he 
speaks also of his humiliations: he represents him disfigured, 
unknown, and despised as the most abject of men; he 
ealis him “the man of sorrows,” laden with infirmities, for 
that having taken upon him our iniquities, he must expiate 
them by his sufferings. “ They shal) spit upon his face,’ 
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says he; “he shall be treated as a malefactor, led to exe. 
eution with the wicked; and he shall give himself up to be 
slaughtered, peacefully as a lamb.’ The prophet adda 
that by his death he shall become the head of a numerous 
posterity, and predicts that the Gentiles shall hasten from 
all parts of the earth to follow in his train, whilst the 
Jews, with few exceptions, shall be rejected, because of 
their incredulity. Where could we find a more detailed ac. 
count than this, save in the Gospel—the written history cf 
the Saviour? And yet this prediction was made more than 
seven hundied years before the birth of Our Lord. 

The other prophets foresaw the mystery of the Messiah 
with equal clearness. Thus, one of them predicted that 
Bethlehem, the smallest city of Juda, should become illus- 
trious by his birth; another predicts that he shail be sold 
by one of his disciples for thirty pieces of silver, and even 
mentions the potter’s field, purchased by that money. The 
same prophet represents him to us as a king, though a poor 
one, he being to enter Jerusalem seated on an ass, even in 
the time of his triumph. 

‘The prophet Ageeus publishes the glory of the second 
temple, because that the Messiah, the Desired of nations, 
was to sanctify it by his presence. 

The prophet Daniel determines the precise period of his 
coming: that prophet being occupied with the captivity of 
his people and the seventy years during which it was to 
eontinue, he was suddenly elevated by the spirit of God to 
higher thoughts, and predicted that after seventy weeks of 
years, that is to say, four hundred and ninety years, there 
should be an end to a captivity mueh more grievous, from 
which mankind was to be freed by the death of Christ: 
deliveranee which was to consist of the remission uf sins 
and the eternal reign of justice. He announced that in tha 
last week Christ would be put to death; that a new alli- 
ance was to be confirmed, and the ancient sacrifices 
abolished. ‘“ After the death of Christ,” adds the prophet, 
“there shall be nought but horror and confusion: the holy 
city and the sanctuary shall be destroyed; the people wha 
despised him shall be n» longer his own; abomination shal! 
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be seen in the tempte, and a desolation which shall con- 
tinue even to the end. 

Finally, Malachy, the last of the prophets, predicted that 
“ansiead of the ancient sacrifices, a pure offering shail be 
presented to the Lord, not alone in the temple of Jerusalem, but 
from the rising to the selling of the sun; not only amongst 
the Jews, but also the Gentiles, amongst whom the nam 
of the Lord shall be great.” ‘hese prophecies are all con. 
tained in the sacred books, whose authenticity is attested 
by the irrefragable testimony of a whole people. ‘These are 
the Jews, the declared enemies of Christianity, who cannot 
help respecting them, although they find therein their own 
condemnation; it is from them that we have received them, 
and it would seem as though God had preserved that nation 
amid the ruin of so many ‘others that it may render its un- 
willing testimony to the authenticity of the Sacred Scripture, 
so as to place it above all suspicion of forgery or even of 
alteration. 

In order to convince the most incredulous, of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and to establish the fact that this Divine 
Saviour is really the Messiah foretold by the prophets, 
we have but to compare the marks which were to distin- 
guish the Desired of nations, with the events which took 
place at the coming of Christ. We have only to bring 
tugether the prophecies and their fulfilment, keeping one 
hand on the Old Testament, and the other on the New: the 
resemblance will be found so close that there is no possi- 
bility of being mistaken. In the first place there can be no 
doubt that at the period of the birth of Christ, the expecta- 
tion of the Messi ah was generally diffused, not only through 
Judea, but over all the East. ‘This fact is attested even by 
the Pagan writers. “It was,” says Suetonius, “an ancien 
and constant opinion in the Last that about that tim 
Judea was to send forth conquerors who should subjogat 
the entire world.” ‘Tacitus relates the same thing. ‘“‘ Many 
were persuaded,” says that historian, “that in those days 
Judea was to give rulers to the world.” This general 
expectation was based on the famous prophecy of Jacob, 
who had foretole that the Messiah would come just when 
the Jews should xease to be governed by the princes of the 
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house of Juda; and also on that of Daniel, whc had fixed 
the period of the birt) of Christ at the end cf four hundred 
and ninety years. These terms of the prophecies wete 
taken in their literal sense by the carnal Jews and by the 
Pagans, who confounded the spiritual dominion of the Mes. 
siah with the sway of a conquering prince. ‘The prophecy, 
however, is none the less real, and the fact is that the 
Apostles, going forth from Judea, did subdue the nations, 
and bring them under the law of Jesus Christ. 

The Gospel points out to us the literal accomplishment 
of all the prophecies which were to characterize the coming 
of the Messiah; he was born in Bethlehem; he gave a new 
code of laws; he wrought the most astonishing miracles; he 
sanctified the temple by his prese.ace; he died amid the tor 
ments and ignominy of the cross, and arose from the dead 
on the third day, &e. 


Exampie.—The knowledge of the true God was still 
preserved in the kingdom of Ethiopia; Candace, who was 
yveen of that country at the time of the Apostles, sent one 
of her officers with gifts to the temple of Jerusalem, and to 
adore the Lord in his holy house. This prudent minister 
was on his way back, after having done his errand, when 
as he journeyed along, reading the prophecy of Isaiah, it 
pleased the Lord to order Phillip, the deacon to hasten after 
him. The officer was just reading that saying of the pro- 
phet: “He shall be ied like a lamb to the slaughter.” 
“ Thinkest thou,” said the man of God, “that thou under- 
standest what thou readest?” “How car I,” said the of 
ficer, “unless some one show me!” and having invite 
Phillip to mount beside him, he begged of him to tell him 
whether the prophet in that passage, spoke of himself or of 
gavther. Phillip, thereupon, took occasion to announce to 
him Jesus Christ, aid the necessity of Baptism. ‘The officer 
reflected on what he had heard, and the chariot having 
reached a spot where there was water, he demanded of Phil- 
lip, whether he might not even then be baptized Phillip an- 
swered that he certainly might, provided that he believed 
with all his heart, whereupon the officer professed his faith 
in these words: “7 believe that Jesus Christ ts the Son of 
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God.” ‘They then descended from tne eharict, and, Phillip 
baptized him. ‘The ceremony once wver, Phillip quickly 
disappeared, and the officer continued ss journey, admiring 
what had happened, and giving praise to God for the great 
favour he had just received. It is said, and with strong 
probability, that this officer preached Jesus Christ in hia 
own nation, of which he thus became thie .4 postle. 
Acts of the Aposiles, chap. viil. 


— aw 


CHAPTER IV. 


WAS CONCEIVED OF THE HOLY GHOST, AND BORN OF THB 
VIRGIN MARY. 


ACR EC Doin b, 


MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION. 


Tur only Son of God, the Word, who existed from all 
eternity in the bosom of his Father, humbled himself so far 
as to take a body and soul like unto ours. It is not the 
Father who was maée man, nor neither is it the Hoty Ghost, 
but it is the Son, the second person of the “Most Holy 
Trinity. 

The manner in which this mystery was accomplished can 
neither be conceived by the mind of man, nor expressed in 
words; but this is what the Gospel teaches us concerning 
it. When the time appointed by divine wisdom had azrived, 
an angel appeared before the Blessed Virgin; he saluted 
her as full of grace; announced to her that she should be- 
come a mother without ceasing to be a virgin, and that He 
who was to be born of her should be the Son of the Most 
ligh, through the operation of the Holy Ghost. ‘The 
Blessed Virgiv believed the words of the celestial ambas- 
sador, and at onze gave her consent. At that moment, the 
mystery of the Incarnation was accomplished; tne Holy 
Ghost formed within her the body of Jesus Christ: thereto 
he united a soul, and at the same time was effected thas 
indissoluble union of the divine with the human nature in 
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the person of the Son of God. Thus the only Son of God 
became man, without ceasing to be God, and thereby ope- 
rated the Mystery of the Inearnation: whence it follows 
that the Elessed Virgin is really the Mother of God, having 
conceived and brought forth a Man-God. Mary, although 
she became a mother, still remained a virgin, sesus Christ, 
her son, having been corceived by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘Thus, Jesus Christ, as man, has no father, 
and God arranged it so, that St. Joseph should be the hus- 
band of Mary in order to hide this mystery under the veil 
of a chaste marriage; but as God, Jesus Christ has a 
Father, who begot him from all eternity, and whose equal 
he is. ‘There is in Jesus Christ only one person, but there 
are in him two distinct natures: the divine nature, by which 
he 1s God like unto his Father, and the human nature, by 
which he is man like unto ourselves, possessing all the qual- 
ities proper to our nature. 

Notwithstanding that this mystery is infinitely heyond the 
reach of the human mind, yet we ougnt to believe it firmly, 
vecause God, who is the sovereign truth, has revealed it to 
us; moreover it is nowise contrary to reason, and we have 
in ourselves an image of it which, although imperfect, may 
assist our faith. In effect, our soul, which is spiritual and 
incorruptible in its nature, is united to a material and cor- 
ruptible body, the union of these two. substances, diiferent 
as they are, ‘forming but one single man, who is thus at the 
same time spirit and body, incorruptible ‘and corruptible, in- 
telligent and material. In like manner it is that the divinity 
of the Word, and the nature of man, urited without being 
confounded, form but one single Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man, begotten of the Father in eternity, and in time 
born of a virgin; as God, omnipotent, and as man surround- 
ed with infirmity; for, with the exception of sin and its in- 
separable consequences, ignorance and concupiscence, Our 
Lord became subject to all our miseries. He was hungry 
and thirsty; he was subject to sleep and all the other in- 
firmities of our nature; with this difference only, that he 
submitted to them by his own free will and choice, whilst 
we endure them against our will. But we must not imagine 
that the divine nature was at all changed by the Incarna 
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aon: God, without ceasing to be all that He is of himself, 
vouchsafed to unite himself with human r.ature, but he lost 
nothing by that union; his humiliations and his suffeiings 
fall only on humanity; it was as man that Jesus Christ suf- 
fered, and it was as God that he gave an infinite value to his 
sufferings ; > it was as man that he became a little child, so 
as to nee a model for every age; and it was as the God 
man that he was the Saviour of “the world. 


Examrtr.—aA certain heretic, of the sect of Eutychés, 
being present in a company where there was a child who 
had been carefully instructed, he would fain persuade the 
child that there was but one nature in Jesus Christ. In 
order to convince him, he took two pieces of iron, which 
he reddened in the fire, and then joined them together so as 
to make but one piece. “Itis thus” said he “ that the divine 
and human natures, united together in Jesus Christ, make 
in his person but one single nature.” “ But,” replied the 
boy, “ suppose you put a little ingot of gold in the place of 
one of those pieces of iron,—redden the two, and yrut them 
_ together, so as to make but one piece. I ask you, then, 
will the piece be all gold, or all iron? will net each piece 
remain what it was before,—will not one be still an ingot 
of gold and the other a bit of iron, though they may be 
fastened together? Yes they will, and you cannot deny it. 
Here you w vould then have two pieces, the one of gold, soe 
the other of iron, which, although entirely dis stinct. in their 

nature, will yet make but one piece. ‘Thus it is,” concluded 
the chiid “tbat the divine and human natures, thongh dis- 
tinct from each other, make nevertheless but one single per- 
son in Jesus Christ.” Letters Edifiant, Mission du Levant. 


i. 
ARTICLE IL 
THN MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION CONTINUED. 


_ Tue Son of God became man to redeem us from the 
bondage of sin and from the torments of hell, and to merit 
for us eternal life, to which we had lost all claim, as wel} 
by our own pret arisations as by original sin. We had of 
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fended a God cf infinite majesty, and his justice could a1 4 
be satisfied by a reparation commensurate to the offence. 
Man could not of himself offer to God a sufficient satisfac. 
tion, nor could he then merit forgiveness. It was only the 
Son of God made man, true God and true man, who was 
eapable of offering that satisfaction by suffering as man and 
as God imparting to his sufferings an infinite value. By 
this wonderful mystery of divine wisdom sin is punished 
but the sinner is saved: so in Jesus Christ, justice and merey 
are reconciled; the injury done to God is abundantly re- 
paired, and God is honoured as he ought to be. 

Jesus Christ bas become our Mediator; a perfect Medi- 
ator he is, too, allied to God by his divinity, and to us by 
his humanity ; capable of suffering like us, because he has a 

nature like unto ours, and on the other hand able to reeon- 
cile us with God by his sufferings, he being himself God; 
% mediator who, by his perfect holiness, is infinitely pleasing 
to Him whom He would propitiate in our favour. ‘This 
truth may be better understood by compzrison; suppose, 
then, that a king has been insulted, nay, outraged by one 
of the meanest of his subjects, neither the cr minal, nor any 
other subject of the king can offer to the majesty of the 
sovereign any satisfaction proportionate to the offence; all 
that the criminal could do would be still immeasurably be- 
neath the magnitude of his crime. But if the son of the 
king, the presumptive heir of his crown, and the sharer of 
his throne, being touched with compassion for that man’s 
hopeless condition, should descend from his throne, lay 
aside his regal adornments, and covering his head with 
nshes and his body with sack-cloth, prostrate himself before 
his father, and offer to submit himself to the punishment dus 
to the malefactor in order to obtain pardon for him, it may 
well be conceived that such profound humiliation being a 
satisfaction or reparation fully propurtionate to the great- 
ness of the offended person, amply covers the offence, and 
that the king, without departing from the way of strict 
justice, may extend his forgiveness to the offender. Well! 
this is precisely what God has done for us through the In- 
carnation of his Son. How admirable he is in all b's works, 
and above all in this greatest testimony of his love |--what 
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an incomprehensible favour it was to give his only Son for 
our redemption! And what gratitude do we not owe te 
that generous Saviour who divested h'mself of his glory to 
assume our fallen nature, to subject himself to all our in- 
firniities,—to appear, and to be in reality like unto us? 
Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, far from allaying 
the grievous scandal which had been raised by a_ priest 
named Athanasius, who declared against calling Mary, the 
Mother of God, publiely approved of this heretical proposi- 
tion, and maintained that there are in Jesus Christ two per- 
sons, as well as two natures, so that the Blessed Virgin, 
ought not to be styled the Mother of God, but only mother 
of Jesus Christ. ‘These errors were combatted and refuted 
by St. Cyril of Alexandria. Pope Celestine condemned them 
in a council held at Rome in 430, and in the following year 
Nestorius and his heretical doctrine were formally con- 
demned in the general council of Ephesus. ‘This famous 
heresiarch, whose impiety filled the minds of the people with 
horror and aright, was degraded and deposed from his 
patiiarchate. ‘The Fathers of the Council made known to 
him the sentence of his excommunication, which was couch- 
ed in these words: “The Holy Council, assembled by the 
grace of God in the city of Ephesus, to Nestorius, the mo- 
dern Judas. Know that because of the blasphemous doc- 
trine which thou hast Drea ees and for thine obstinacy in 
maintaining the same, thou hast been deposed from every 
grade of ecclesiastical dignity, by the Holy Council, ac- 
cording to the laws and rules of the Church.” Nestorias 
was banished to Africa by the Emperor ‘heodosius tne 
younger. On the tongue of that arch-heretic there broke 
out a frightful ulcer wherein worms soon gathered, and eat 
away the wicked member to its very root, Having wan- 
dered for a long time from place to place, the wretched man 
died in che greatest misery, and impenitent, moreover, aa 
might be expected. Mérault 


ARTICLE IIl. 
BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST, 


Aveusrus Czsar having commanded eg census to b 
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taken of all the population of the empire, Joseph and Mary 
went from Nazareth to Bethlehem, whence their family haa 
its origin. ‘There it was that, in the year of the world 
4004, the Son of God came into the world, at the dead 
hour of night and in a poor stable, the poverty of Joseph 
being too great to pay for admission to an inn. His birth 
was speedily announced by the angels to some shepherds 
who were watching their fiocks hy night. “ Glo: y to Ged” 
sang the heavenly messengers, making known the joyful 
tidings, “ Glory to God in the highest and on earth, peace 
to men of good will!” | 

Fight days after his birth he was cireamcised, and on that 
same day the blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, conformably to 
the command which they had received from God by an 
angel, gave co him the name of Jesus, which signifies Sa- 
viour, because he came to save all men, and to deliver them 
from sin and heil. 

To the name of Jesus has been added that of Christ, 
which means sacred or anointed, not that he was visibly 
consecrated by hands, but by reason of his hypostatical 
union with the Father. 

We also call Jesus Christ Our Lord, because that he has 
a particular claim on all christians, whom he has redeemed 
and purchased at the price of his blood 

A few days after Jesus was circumcised, he was recog- 
nised as God and as king by three Magi, who guided by a 
star, came from the East to adore him. Having reached 
Jerusalem, they lost sight of the star, and went about in- 
quiring for the new-born king of the Jews. ‘The doctors 
of the law, being interrogated by Herod, king of Galilee, 
made answer that the Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem, 
Herod, being alarmed by this announcement, and already 
meditating the death of the divine infant, engaged the Mag 
to return and acquaint him with the place where the chil 
was to be found, falsely saying that he, too, would wish te 
adore him. The Magi, resuming their journey, found the 
child, to whom they presented gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh; but being warned by an angel that Herod only 
sought to kill the infant, they returned by another way to 
their own country 
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Forty days after the birth of Jesus, the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph took him to the temple, to present him te 
God, according to the custom of the Jews, he being the 
first-born, ‘The Blessed Virgin at the same time fulfilled 
the law of purification, and Birared what the law ordained: 
that is to say, a lamb for her son, and for herself, a pair of 
loves, being the gifts usually made by the poor—what ex. 
mples of humility and of obedience to the law! 

Herod, seeing that the Magi returned no more, conceived 
the design of putting to death all children under two years 
of age, whom he could find in Bethlehem or its vicinity, 
hoping thus to make sure of destroying the Saviour. But 
St. Joseph, apprized of this design by an angel, fled into 
Egypt ih Jesus and Mary, where he remained till after 
the death of that barbarous prince. 

Ile then retarned to Judea, and again took up his abode 
in Nazareth of Galilee; hence Jesus was called through 
contempt, the Nazarean. 

The Gospel tells us that at the age of twelve years Jesus 
was taken to Jerusalem to celebrate the festival of the Pasch, 
according to the custom of the Jews, when he remained be- 
hind in the temple, unperceived by his parents. When they 
found that he was not with them, they sought him in vain 
for a whole day, whereupon they returned to Jerusalem 
where they found him in the temple, seated amidst the doc- 
tors, listening to them and proposing to them questions in a 
manner so astonishing that all who heard him were sur- 
prised by his wisdom and his answers. 

At the age of thirty years, Jesus Christ was baptized by 
St, Jolin the Baptist in the river Jordan; ; at which time the 
Holy Ghost descended upon him iu the form of a dove, and 
the eternal Father declared from the highest heavens that 
Jesus Christ was indeed his beloved Son. 

Soon after this, Jesus Christ was conducted by the Holy 
Ghost into the desert, where he fasted for forty days. It ig 
in honour and in commemoration of this fast of Jesus Christ 
that the Church has instituted the fast of Lent. 

Our Lord at that time permitted himself to be tempted by 
the devil, in order to teach us not to fear temptation, anc 
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also the manner ir which we must resist it, so as to render 
it even meritorious for our souls. 


Exampie.—A certain mother whose piety was as great 
as her faith was enlightened, recommended to her children 
to pass ne day without asking the child Jesus for his Lless 
ing. “When” said she, “you are at your morning an 
evening prayers, pieture to yourselves the Blessed Virgin, 
carrying in her arms the Infant Jesus. Bow down respect: 
fully before her, and savy ‘vith all possible fervour; “O Mary! 
deign to extend over me the hand of thy divine Son, so that 
being blessed by him, [ may avoid the evil which is “dis. 
pleasing to him, and practise the good which is agreeable 
to hin; that I may imitate him in his obedience and in ali 
his other virtues, so that I may become worthy of possess- 
ing him with thee in heaven !” 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE DOCTRINE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Jnsus Curist on quitting the desert began. immediately te 
promulgate that New Law which he came to teach mankind. 
Of the numerous disciples who followed him, he chose twelve, 
whom he called Aposiles, that is to say, ambassadors, or mes- 
sengers, because he designed to employ them in the conver- 
sion of all nations. ‘These twelve apostles were Peter, and 
Andrew his brother, James and John, Phillip, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, and his bro- 
ther Jude, Simon the Chanaanite, and Judas [scariot. 

The Law which Jesus Christ brought into the world is 
ruly admirable, forming a body of doctrine so perfect tha 
It can neither be added to nor diminished in even the slightes 
degree. It teaches man his duty to God, to his neighbour an 
to himself: it is perfectly adapted to man, as considered i in 
the body, and to each individual in particular, in every poss?s 
ble variety of circumstance and situation: and it is equally 
suited to all countries and to all times. After the closest ex- 
amination of this Divine Law, we are obliged to confess 
that He who was its author must have had the incst perfeet 
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knowledge of man’s nature, of his mind, his heart, his pas- 
sions, his failings, in short of all his evils and the remedies 
which they require, together with his final destination, and the 
means which he should take in order to attain it. It is evident 
that if men conformed their lives to this moral code, they 
would be as good and as happy asit is possible to be in this 
world: and in fact, let us picture to ourselves a (ruly 
ehristian people—that is to say, a society of men who love 
God as theircommon Father, who regard each other as bre. 
thren indeed, and who have amongst them but one heart and 
one soul; having all the aame object in view, and journey: 
ing all towards the same end, which is heaven, no one ever 
making right subservient to passion, or sacrificing the public 
good to his own private interest, but, on the contrary, giving 
up his own happiness to promote that of others, sy mpathiz- 
ing in their troubles and misfortunes, and alleviating them ag 
far as in their power lies: surely such a society would be a 
rare spectacle for the world!—And such would be a state 
if composed of true Christians; peace, which is the sweetest 
fruit of charity, would preside over that people, and never 
would the ery of diseord be heard, because there would be 
neither wrong, nor violence; nor jealousy, nor contention 
There would be seen none truly unhappy, because none 
would be wicked. Wealth would then be wealth indeed, ano 
evils would be no longer such, becatse charity would render 
all riches common property, and take the load of misfortune 
from one, to make it also common to all by Christian sym- 
pathy and compassion. What tranguillity would there abound, 
and what resignation under loss or atiliction !—Old age, in- 
firmity and sickness would be balanced by the assurance of 
a happier futurity, and even death would only be regarded as 
the transit from temporal happiness, to that which is eternal. 

Yes, such would be the fruits of the Laws of Jesus Christ, 
if redur ed to practice. “ The universe would be but a soci. 
ety of friends, and the entire world would become a terres. 
trial paradise.” 

‘The myster‘es of religion are, doubtless, beyond the reach 
of our understanding ;_ but the motives on which we are 
tnade to believe them are more than sufficient to satisfy any 
vatioaal mind, 
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What sublimity, what sanctity there is in that precept. 
“ Fear not” says the Redeemer, “ those who van kill only tha 
body; but rather fear Him who can cast both body and soul 
into heil ! ” 

“ Love God with ail tay heart, and remember that thou 
canst pot serve two masters. Be not ashamed of me before 
men, and I will recognise thee before my Father in heaven, 
Beware of doing thine actions to be seen by men. If thine 
eye, thy hand. or thy foot be a cause of scandal to thee, pluck 
them out—cut them off—and cast them far from thee. 
Looks, desires, or even idle words are prohibited. Be not 
solicitous as to your food or clothing; “consider the birds 
of the air, thy heavenly Father feeds them,” says he again, 
“and behold how he clothes the lily of the fields ——Do good 
to all—love even thine enemies!—forgive, that thou snayest 
be forgiven—judge not, and thou shalt not be judged.—A 
eup of cold water given in my name shall not be without its 
‘reward.—lIf thou hast trouble, rejoice therein ; if thou suffer. 
est for righteousness’ sake, rejoice and be glad, for a great 
reward is reserved for thee in heaven.” 

Even Jean Jacques Rousseau, charmed with the sublimity 
of this beautiful doctrine, cried out in admiration: “ ‘The 
sanctity of the Gospel speaks to my heart.——Behold the 
writings of the philosophers how insignificant they are when 
compared with that!—Can it be that a book at once so 
simple and so sublime is the work of men? Is it pessibie 
that he whose history it relates was himself but a mere 
man?—lIs that the tone—the language of an enthusiast, or 
of an ambitious sectary ?—What sweetness, what purity in 
his manners and morals !—what touching beauty and grace 
in his instructions !—what elevation in his maxims !—what 
profound wisdom in his discourse! what presence of mind— 
what ingenuity and good sense in his answers !—what con 
troul, too, over his passians! where is the man, or the sage 
who knows how to act, to suffer and to die without cither 
weakness or ostentation ?—When Plato describes his imagi- 
nary character of a just man, covered with all the opprobriam 
of crime, yet worthy of all the reward due to virtue, he de- 
scribes Jesus Christ feature for feature, and the resemblance 
is so striking that all the Fathers have felt its force, for in 
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fact it cannot be mistaken. [low blindly prejudiced must 
he have been who dared to compare the son of Sophroniska 
to the son of Mary! what an immeasurable distance is there 
between them !—Socrates dying without pain, without igno- 
miny, found it easy to keep up his character to the last; and 
had not his death done honour to his life, we might doubt 
whether Socrates, with all his intellect, was any thing more 
than a sophist. It is true -he invented his moral eode, but 
they others before him had put it in practice; so that le did 
but say what dey had done, and reduce their examples inte 
precepts. Aristides had been just long before Socrates deci- 
ded what justice was. Leonidas had died for his country be- 
fore Socrates had made it a duty to love one’s country. 
Sparta was sober, ere yet Socrates had extolled sobriety : 
and Greece had abounded in virtuous men before he had de- 
fined virtue. But where had Jesus Christ learned that pure 
and elevated morality which he first and alone promulgated 
both by precept and example?—The death of Svucrates, 
calinly talking philosophy with his friends, is the sweetest 
death imagivable; that of Jesus Christ, expiring amid tor- 
ments, jeers, and revilings, and cursed by an entire people, 
is ‘he most horrible that ean be conceived; Socrates, when 
he took the poisoned cup blessed Lim who presented it be- 
cause he wept for him; Jesus, while suffering the most cruel 
torture, prays for his ruthless and infuriate tormentors. 
Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a sage, 
the life and death of Jesus are the life and the death of a God. 
Shall we venture to say that the history contained in the 
Grospel is merely a fictitious narrative ?—Ah! not such is hu- 
rian invention, and the history of Socrates, which no one 
thinks of doubting, is not so well attested as that of Christ— 
It is much easier to conceive that one individual should have 
formed the subject of this book, than that several men should 
have agreed in its fabrication. Never would Jewish writers 
have adopted such a tone or invented such a code of morali- 
ty, and the Gospel has the impress of truth, so grand, su 
striking, so every way inimitable that the inventor or author 
of it would be still more marvellous than its hero.” 
Emile (J. J. Rousseau ) 
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Examrrre.—-Diderot was surprised by the visit of one of 
his friends, while he was hearing his daughter recite a por. 
tion of the Gospel. ‘The friend “could not help expressing 
his astonishment. “ Well, after all,” replied the philosopher, 
« what better can I teach her ?”-—'The celebrated Byron, too, 
opposed as he was to true piety, still desired to have hia 
daughter brought up in the principles of Christian faith, 
And how many others like them, would have admired tha 
sublimity of tke Gospel, and believed in its mysteries with 
profound adoration, had not the Gospel commanded us to 
shun evil and to practise every virtue! 


ARTICILE \V.. 
THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Jesus Crrtist has proved his divine mission not alone by 
the exact fulfilment of the prophecies which had for four thou- 
sand years foretold his coming, but also by a great number 
of miracles wrought by his own hand and in his own name, 
{f prophecy be a proof of divine intervention, the power of 
working miracles is no less convincing. 

If we saw a man wield controul over the laws ps nature,— 
for instance, walking on the surface of the water,—restoring 
sight to the blind, or bringing back the dead to life, we 
should have no doubt that this man was an ambassador 
from God. We feel that such deeds as these are far beyond 
the power of man, and that it is God alone who can sus 
pend the ordinary course of the laws of nature. So it was 
that our Lord proved his mission; he wrought a great num. 
ber of miracles, as the Gospel relates; he brought the dea¢e 
to life, he commanded the winds and the waves into still- 
ness; on two occasions he multiplied bread in the desert so 
as to supply food for the great multitude which had tollawed 
him there; he changed water into wine; he restored sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, motion to the paralytic ; 
he cured in an instant the most inveterate diseases, often 
with a single word, and sometimes without either seeing of 
even approaching the sick. 

Be it ren arked that all the miracles of Our Lord were 
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useful to man; they were as much manifestations v his 
goodness as of his power, and they were never done through 
ostentation. In vain did the Pharisees demand of lim a sign 
from heaven: in vain did Herod express his desire to see a 
prodigy operated: in no one instance did he do anything 
extraordinary to gratify curiosity, but at the same time he 
never refused to cure the sick or diseased who implored his 
aid. Be it also remembered that the reality of his miracles 
is incontestible; they were not performed in hidden or ob 
scure places, but in the midst of the streets and public 
squares, in the temple, and befcre an entire people. ‘The 
resuscitation of Lazarus was operated at Bethania, within a 
short distance of Jerusalem, in the presence of a whole multi- 
tude of witnesses; the cure of the man who had been palsied 
for thirty-eight years, and also that of the blind man took place 
in the city of Jerusalem. This last miracle was much talked 
of; the chiefs of the synagogne becoming alarmed, interro- 
gated the man who had been blind, and also his parents ; 
but their investigation served only to confirm the truth of 
the miracle and to bring it still more before the public. 
When Our Lord performed his miracles in the desert, seve- 
ral thousands of people were present. In fact the greater 
number of his miracles were wrought under the very eyes 
of the Pharisees and Doctors of the Law, who were his de- 
clared enemies, and therefore the most likely to be incred- 
ulous as to his power; but, confounded by the evidence of 
those very miracles, they dared not deny them, and wer 
even forced to vouch for their authenticity. “ What are we 
about?” said they amongst themselves, “ this man worketuy 
many miracles; if we let him go on all the people will bee 
lieve in him.” 

We must then conclude, and boldly declare that the mi 
racles of Jesus Christ were sufficiently numerous and suth- 
ciently splendid to prove that he was the Messiah; nor had 
any one of the ancient prophets been at all like unto him 
Hence the people, filled with admiration, loudly proclaimed 
him to be the Messiah. “ Behold!” said they, “this is truly 
she prophet who was to come into the world. A great pro- 
phet hath arisen amengst us. and God hath visited hia 
people.” 
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Not only did our Lord himself perform many miracles, 
but he also gave to his disciples a similar power. He said 
to them: “ Heal the sick, raise the dead to life,—cleanses 
lepers,—drive out devils.” And all these prodigies have the 
Apostles performed in the course of their mission. By that 
they proved that they spoke in the name and on the part of 
he author of nature, and the effect of these marvels is plainly 
visible, It was by these means that they converted the en- 
tire world. The universe, in its evangelized state is a mani- 
fest ara enduring proof of the miraculous deeds of the 
Avasiles. Uence Religion could not have been established 
on a firmer basis; its proofs, consisting as they do, of both 
prophecies and miracles, are within the reach of the simplest 
mind, while they are at the same time calculated to convince 
even the most exhgyhtened understanding. God raised up a 
host of inspired men, who, many ages before, predicted with 
the most perfect accarecy events the most unlikely to come 
to pass. ‘To this is anded miracles the most incontestible, 
performed in the face of ali Judea, multiplied in an infinity 
of ways, and repeated in every quarter of the globe. What 
nore can be reauired, in ordez to produce full conviction, 
and immovable belief 


Lixampir.—A certain young man beingspresent where 
some one was exclaiming against iairacies, considered it his 
duty to speak out in defence of his faith. He. at first, quoted 
Celsus, Julian, and Porphyrus, as being unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, all of whom confess that Jesus Christ astovished the 
world by his miracles. He then cited the opinion of J. J. 
Roussean, and that of Voltaire. But how great was his 
surprise on finding that his auditors were more increazious 
than Rouscean, their master, and more obstinate than any 
apostate in the dishelief of miracles. 

Resuming his ciscourse, he went on thus: “Jt appears, 
then, that you are absolutely decided not to yield to the 
authority of your masters, and that. in your onivion, Julian 
und the others, were too credulous. I ask of you now but 
one thing, which [am sure vou will grant: vou all allow 
that it is at least hard to believe our dognaas and still hardes 
to put i: practice our moral precepts!” “ Flard/ say rather 
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smpossible !” was the answer from every tongue. The young 
man resumed: “ Well! then, if our mysteries are so in- 
credible, if they cannot be believed, how is it that they 
have been received throughout all the earth? How is it 
that fhe Gospel has had its disciples and believers in every 
rank &f society, even in the palaces of kings, at a time when 
Baptism was a warrant for martyrdom?” ‘These questions 
covered his adversaries with confusion, and they troubled 
him no more with their objections. MERAULT. 


ARTICLE VL. 
ON THE VIRTUES OF OUR LORD. 


Jusus Curist has himself practised in the highest degree of 
perfection, the Law which he gave unto us, and his entire 
life was but a faithful exposition of his doctrine. ‘The more 
we meditate on his actions, the more strongly are we impress- 
ed with the eminent holiness of his life. It was his pleasure 
to pass through the state of childhood, so as to leave a 
model for the virtues suitable to that period. His obedience 
to St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin contains all the virtues of 
a child: when he is submissive and docile, he hears and fol- 
lows the advicerof those who have authority over him, and 
by such docility and submission what progress does be not 
make in learning and in virtue!—Jesus Christ was peared 
to content himself with the practice of these obscure and tran- 
quil virtues till he had attained the age of thirty years, when 
he commenced his public ministry, at which period the more 
sublime virtues began to shine forth in his conduct. His 
mildness was truly admirable, so that it was written of him 
“he has not broken the bruised reed, nor extinguished the 
smoking flax.” Never was héknown to repulse a suppliant* 
even the greatest sinners he received with kindness; nay, he 
serupled not to eat with them, and when reproached with his 
condescension, he replied that he came “not to call the 
just but sinners to repentance.” “ Itis not” said he “ they whe 
are in health who stand in need of a physician, but rather 
those who are sick.” He set himself forth, moreover, under 
the description of a tender father who hastens to meet aw 
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ungrateful son on his return from his wanderings, throws 
himself on his neck, waters his face with tears of gladness, 
and yields himself up to all the intoxication of joy, for that 
his son had come back ‘to him again. He caressed little 
children, and placing his hand on their heads, he blessea 
them, saying to his disciples, “ Let them come unto me—hinder 
hem not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”—In every 
part of his conduct we behold tae most winning gentleness, 
and a mildness calculated to inspire the fullest confidence, 
but on the other hand he never failed to rebuke the hardened 
sinner, and above all, the Pharisees, whom he openly re- 
proached for their hypocrisy and pride. 

Jesus Christ manifested on every occasion, the most in. 
vincible patience; if we follow him from the stable wherein 
he was born, to the rock of Calvary, whereon he died, we 
shall every where behold him in pain, and in sorrow, toiling 
and suffering. He endured hunger, thirst, the fatigue of 
travelling, and all the inconveniences of extreme poverty; 
he was pleased to possess nothing while here on earth; he 
bad not even a stone whereon to lay his head; he lived on 
the voluntary contributions of those te whom he announced 
the word of God; he bore without a murmur the annoyance 
of the crowd pressing around him; and the importunities of 
the sick wherewith he was continually overwhelmed. He 
was loaded with insult and with abuse, yet never once did 
he revenge himself on any one. 

It has above all in the different circumstances of his passion 
that he displayed a patience and fortitude truly divine; not- 
witustanding the axtrene tormeuts inflicted upon nim, he 
uttered not a single word of complaint, reproach, or menace, 
and when fastened to the cross, he prayed for his tormentors, 

The entire life of Jesus Christ was one continued exercise 
ef the most profound humility; thus he said “ Learn of me, 
for | am meek and humble of heart.”—He chose to be born 
of a lowly mother; he passed thirty years in obscurity, and 
when he did come forth before the people, he ever shunned 
the grandeur and pomp of the world. Never did he publish 
his own greatness, and he even forbade the people to speak 
of his miracles. In him, detachment from worldly wealth, 
weat so far as the absolute iove ef poverty; he not only 
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despised honours but sought humiliations, and the knowk age 
which he had of the vanity of pleasure, made him p.efer 
crosses and sufferings. It was, therefore, with reason that 
he reproached the Jews for rejecting the truths inculcated 
by him, since his perfec’ holiness plainly manifested that he 
was sent by God. 


e 

Exampir.—aA certain holy man was accustomed to say 
to those who consulted him on the affair of their salvation ; 
* Keep our Saviour before you in all your actions, and they 
shallacquire a sublime degree of perfection, while at the same 
time every difficulty shall be smoothed away. When you 
awake consider with what fervour his sacred humanity ful- 
filled his duties to the Divine Majesty ; behold the disposi- 
tions with which he applied nimself to the labour of the pro- 
fession which he had embraced to teach us to sanctify ours; 
how he conversed with his neighbour; in what manner he 
took his repasts; and the many privations which he endured 
for our sake. If vou are poor, remember that he had not 
even a stone whereon to lay his head; if you are suffering, 
behold his wounds; it your enemies persecute you, think of 
the hatred of the Pharisees; if you are deserted by your 
friends, remember that he was sold by Judas, denied by 
Peter, pai abandoned by all his disciples; in a aed never 
lose sight of that divine model in what situation soever you 
may be placed, and your life shallbe truly angelic !” 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE MYSTERY OF THE REDEMPTION. 


ART LG Tabi ks 


gES8US CHRIST SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE, WAS 
CRUCIFIED. 


Tue divine sanctity which shone forth in Jesus Christ, the 
purity of his doctrine, aud the splendour of his nuracles, se 
fa: from propitiating and winning over the Pharisees and the 
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chiefs of the Jews, dit: but enkindle their envious hatred, and 
inspire them with the eruel design of putting him to death. 

The time being at hand when Jesus Christ was to give 
himself up to the fury of the Jews, in order to secure our 
salvation, that divine Saviour sent two of his disciples to pre- 
pire the Pasch, and in the evening he repaired to the spot 
with his other disciples. Having eaten the Paschal Lamb, 
as prescribed by the Law, he arose from the table, and gird- 
ing himself with a towel, began to wash the feet of his 
disciples. ‘Then returning to the table, he took bread, which 
he blessed, and having returned thanks, he changed it into 
~ his own body: he afterwards took the cup, containing the 
wine, and changed it also into his own blood. He thus in- 
stituted the Sacrament of the Eucharist, and commanded hig 
disciples to renew what he had just done, and so to perpetu 
ste the memory of his passion and death, even to the con. 
summation of the world. After this memorable action, Jesus 
VUhrist made a long address to his Apostles, testifying to them 
the fervour of his love for man, announcing to them their ap- 
proaching flight, and promising to appear to them again 
a:.er his resurrection. 

He then quitted the supper-room, and repaired to the gar- 
den of Olives, where, being arrived, he withdrew a little 
from his disciples to pray. Reflecting as he prayed, on the 
enormity of sin, the greatness of the sufferings which he 
was to undergo, and the little profit which perverse men 
would derive from them, he was seized with a mortal an- 
guish and a grievous sadness, so that his body was bathed 
with a bloody sweat. Approaching his disciples, he found 
them asleep, whereupon returning to the place of his prayer, 
ke prostrated himself on the ground, and said: “My Father! 
if .t be possible, let this chalice pass away from me,—never- 
theless not my will but thine be done!” An angel was then 
gent to console and strengthen him. 

Searcely had Jesus finished his prayer, when Judas, who 
had withdrawn from amongst the other Apostles after sup- 
per, presented himself in the garden at the head of a mob 
armed with swords and clubs, to apprehend him. ‘The wily 
traitor went directly up to Jesus, and kissed him, being the | 
signal on which he bal agreed with the people whom he 
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brought. So great was the forbearance of Our Lord that 
even then he addressed him by the name of friend, and 
contented himself with reminding him of the enormity of 
the crime which he committed in betraying him thus. He 
then inquired of the people who had come with Judas, who 
it was that they sought; they replied “Jesus of Nazareth.” 
and he quickly answered, “I am he.” At these words they. 
all fell to the ground, without any intention of doing so, and 
this fall, as extraordinary, as it was unlooked for, might have 
caused them to reflect on what they were doing, and to be- 
come sensible of the power of Jesus Christ, but their hearts 
were so hardened, that no sooner had they regained their 
feet, than they hastened to seize him, and binding him with 
cords, they brought him into the city, whereupon all his dis- 
ciples fled from him in dismay, and left him alone with his 
merciless enemies. 

The Jews first conveyed Jesus to the house of Annas, 
father-in-law of Caiaphas, who was then high-priest. ‘They 
afterwards took him to the house of Caiaphas, who examined 
him concerning his disciples and his doctrine, to whom Jesus 
replied: “I have not spoken in secret: interrogate those 
who heard me, and they will bear testimony to what I have 
said.” Just then one of the soldiers struck him, but he 
manifested no anger—his patience was proof against all. 

The chief priests well knowing that they could not accuse 
Jesus of any real crime, set about seeking false witnesses, 
so as to have a pretext for condemning him to death; never- 
theless, their design did not succeed, because their witnesses 
could not agree in their testimony, wherefore, the high- 
priest charged him in the most solemn manner to say whether 
he really was the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus answered 
that he was, and that he should be one day seen by men 
seated at the right hand of God, his Father. On hearing 
this, the pontiff arose from his seat, and, rending his gar- 
ments, cried out that Jesus had blasphemed; that there were 
no witnesses now required, and that he deserved death. 
This sentence was instantly confirmed by the chief priests 
and scribes who were present. ‘Then the people who stood 
hear to Jesus began to spit upon his face, and having blind. 


folded him. they slas:ped and buffeted him, saying: “ Pro. 
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phesy unto us, Oh Christ! who it is that strikes thee!” In 
this manner did they revile and abuse him, blaspheming his 
holy name. 

Whilst Jesus was undergoing all this outrage, a much 
mere sensible pain was inflicted on him by Peter. ‘That 
disciple, having followed him at a distance, had entered the 
house of the high priest, whereupon a maid servant taxed 
him with being a follower of Jesus, and Peter denied that 
he was. Others having insisted upon his being a Galilean, he 
again denied; and a servant of the pontiff having affirmed 
that he had seen him with Jesus in the garden, Peter, seized 
with fear, confirmed his denial with an oath. At that mo- 
aent, Jesus turned and looked at him, which reealled to the 
min1 of Peter that Jesus had told him all this» beforehand, 
and going forth from the place, he wept bitterly. Mean- 
while Jesus, in the hands of his enemies, had to suffer all 
that night every species of outrage and every torment that 
malice could devise. 

In the morning the chief priests and the elders held a 
council in order to concert the means of having him put to 
death; they sent him to Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea, 
accusing him of seeking to instigate their nation to rebel, 
of forbidding the people to pay tribute to Cesar, and calling 
himself the Messiah and the king. Pilate having questioned 
Jesus, and found him perfectly innocent of ail crime, told 
the Jews to take him and judge him by their own laws. 
The chief priests replied that they had no power to put any 
man to death, and renewed their clamorous entreaties, say- 
iny that Jesus had excited the people by his doctrine from 
Galilee even to Jerusalem. 

On hearing that Jesus was a Galilean, and therefore a 
subject of Herod, the king of that country, Pilate was very 
glad to get rid of the affair by sending him to that prince 
who was then in Jerusalem. Herod having interrogated 
Jesus on the principal charges brought against him by the 
scribes and chief priests, and failing to draw from him any 
sort of answer, treated him with contempt as being a fool, 
and having clothed him in a white robe by way of mocker V. 
he sent Lin back again to Pilate. 

Pilate, who had more probity than the vniefs of the Jewa 
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would have wishec. to set Jesus free, sceing that it was er.vy 
alone which instigated the chief priests to de.iver him up 
nevertheless, having no mind to displease the Jews by lib: 
erating a man accused of advising the people not to pay 
tribute to Cesar, he endeavoured to pacify them. Bringing 
torward those who accused Jesus, he told them that neither 
ilerod nor himself had found him guilty of any of the cri:nes 
laid to his charge, hut that, in order to please them, he 
would have him punished, before he sent him away. Lut 
the Jews would not hear of any merely trifling punishment, 
so that Pilate was obliged to seek some other means of re- 
storing Jesus to liberty. It just then occurred to him that 
it was customary for the Roman governor, on the great 
festival of the Pasch, to liberate one prisoner giving the 
choice to the people. ‘There being then in prison a noted 
robber named Barabbas, Pilate demanded whether the people 
would have him liberate Jesus or Barabbas, supposing that 
they would never think of preferring a public malefactor be- 
fore the meek Jesus, in whom no guile could be found. 
Nevertheless the chief priests persuaded the multitude to 
pronounce in favour of Barabbas, which they did, crying 
out all together, “ Let Jesus be crucified, and achver Barab 
bus unto us!” 

Pilate, seeing that every expedient had faved bim. and 
that he could no longer hope to liberate Jesus as he wished 
to do, took the resolution of having him severely scourg 2d, 
in order to excite the compassion of the people by showing 
him to them covered with blood. 

He gave him up, therefore, to the fury of the soldiers, 
who, having mangled him all over with their heavy blows, 
clad him in a purple robe, and placed on his head a crown 
of thorns, then putting a reed in his hand, they bent the 
knee before him, exclaiming in their cruel mockery: “ Had ! 
King of the Jews!” And spitting on his sacred face, they 
took the reed from his hand and gave him several strokes 
vn the head. 

Pilate, seeing Jesus in this pitiable condition, led him out 
of the pretorium, and sitting down on his judgment seat, he 
said to the Jews, “ Behold the man/” adding, that though 
he had thus punished him, he found him guilty of no crime 
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Nevertheless, the chief priests and their officers no sooner 
saw him than they cried out, “ Crucify him!—crucify him: ps 
Pilate said to them again, “ Behold your king!” But they 
answered that they had no other king but Cesar, and that 
their law required that Jesus should be put to death, for 
having styled himself the Son of God. Being still more 
alarmed by these last words, Pilate still sought a pretext to 
save Jesus whereupon the Jews lost all patience and cried 
out that if he set Jesus free, he would declare himself the 
eneny of Cesar. ‘This threat produced its effect, and Pilate 
Laving caused water to be brought, washed his hands be- 
fore all the people, saying that he was innocent of the blood 
of that just man. In order to encourage him, the Jews 
vocilerated ; “ Let his blood oe on us and on our children!” 
‘Tlien the weak-minded governor abandoned Jesus to the 
fury of his implacable enemies, who, having stripped him i 
his purple garment, put on his own clothes, laid the cross 
on his shoulders, and led him away to crucify him. Hy 
hausted with suffering and fatigue, Our Saviour fell severaa 
times under the weight of that enormous Joad, so that the 
soldiers laid hold of a man named Simon, who was coming 
in from the fields, and compelled him to assist in carrying 
the cross. We can scareely understand why they did so, 
but it is probable they were afraid that Jesus might dic on 
the way, and thus deprive them of the pleasure of crucifying 
him, for we cannot suppose that they were actuated by any 
sentiment of compassion. 

It was at a place named Calvary, ia the vicinity of Jeru 
galem that Jesus was crucified. On the top of the cress 
was placed the inscription: Jesus of Nazareth, King cf the 
Jews. 

‘Those who passed by, blasphemed him, wagging their 
heads in derision, and saying, “'Thou who couldst destroy the 
‘femple of God, and in three days rebuild it, save now thy- 
self :—-if thou art indeed the Son of God, come down now 
from the cross.” ‘The Chief Priests, the Scribes, and the 
iharisees also mocked him, saying, “ He hath saved others, 
and, lo! he cannot save himself.” T’'wo robbers who were 
crucified with Jesus, one on either side, applied to him the 
same derisive reproachbes: nevertheless, one of the two wags 
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converted, and implored Jesus to be mindful of him when he 
came to his kingdom ; whereupon Jesus speedily assured him; 
“This day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” He then 
prayed his heavenly Father to forgive his executioners, snd 
to his blessed mother, who stood at the foot of the cross, he 
said, pointing to St. John: “ Woman behold thy Son !”’—and 
to St. John, “ Behold thy mother!’ He then said “ thirst,” 
and they gave him vinegar to drink. Even thus bad the 
Prophets foretoid that he was to be treated for the love cf 
us, and that he would heal our wounds by his own bruises. 


Examp.r.—A young lady who had resolved to embrace 
a relivious life, went to inform the superior of a convent of 
ber intention. ‘The latter wishing to try the vocation of the 
young postulant, led her to the chapel, and made known to 
her the portion of time which was-to be spent in prayer, not 
only auring the day, but a part of the night; she then took 
her to tne dormitory, and pointed out to her its total want of 
comfort, and the hardness of the bed on which she was to 
take the brief rest which the rules only allowed. She showed 
her every where that nature had to suffer; in the refectory, 
where the diet was of the poorest kind; in the chapter, 
where the slightest fault must be rigorously punished, &«. 
&e.: and then she asked her whether she still persevered in 
her intention. What was her astonishment when the young 
girl answered, with as much candour as firmness: “ Mother | 
see plainly that nature has much to suffer here; one thing, 
however, consoles me, and that is, that every where you 
brought me I beheld a crucifix!—Can he find any of these 
things hard to bear, having such a spectacle before our 
eyes.” 


ARTICLE IL 
DEAD AND BURIED. 


Durine three hours, Jesus Christ suffered the most ex- 
cruciating torments on the cross, whéit' Hé-at length ered 
out with a loud voice; “My God! inté thy hands [ com 
mend my Spirit!” and, bowing down his»sacred head, as 
though giving permission for death to strike him, he expired 

q ; 


t 
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Whilst Jesus was hanging on the cross, many extraordi- 
nary things took place; the earth trembled, the rocks were. 
rent asunder, several sepulchres opened, and the dead walk- 
«d forth; the veil of the temple was rent, the sun waa, 
eclipsed, so that total darkness followed, though it was 
noon day. This last prodigy caused Denis the Areopagite 
to say, that eithe: the God of nature was suffering, o1 the. 
end of the world was at hand. 

These wonders produced no effect on the minds cf the, 
Jews: a iew only, following the example of the Roman 
centurion, struck their breasts, and said: “ ‘This man was 
indeed the Son of God.” 

Meanwhile, the Jews, not choosing to have the bodies 
hanging on ihe crosses on the Sabbath day, requested Pilate 
.o allow them tw break their legs and take them away. 

The governor then sent soldiers who broke the legs of the 
two thieves; anu seeing that Jesus was already dead, they 
pierced his side with a spear. Even so had the Prophet , 
foretold, “Thou snalt not break one of his bones;” and in 
another place, “’lney shall behold him whom they pierced.” 

But Joseph of Arimathea, being desirous to bury the body | 
of Jesus, asked leave of Pilate to take it down from the cross, 
and being joined by Nicodemus, they embalmed it with 
precious perfumes, and laid it in a new sepuichre, hewn out 
uf the solid rock, the mouth of which they closed with a 
large stone, in presence of the holy women .who had ac- 
companied them. 

By the words: Jesus is dead, we are to understand that | 
his soul was separated from his body; nevertheless, it must | 
be observed that lis divinity was neither separated from soul 
or body, but remained inseparably united with both. 

Jesus Christ submitted to death, and by Azs death he 
sanctified ows; and has merited for us the favour of having 
tLat penalty of sin converted into a voluntary sacrifice must 
acceptable to God. He submitted to the humiliation of the 
grave, so. as to divest that state of the horror with which 
nature regards it, and to fill us with the consoling hope of 
the future resurrection of the body. | 

‘he sight of our divine head enclosed in the tomb, whense . 
ae was so soon to emerge full of Jife, assures us of the fub:, 
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‘filment of what the Apostle has promised ourselves: “So 
‘also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corrup- 
-tion, it shall rise in incorruption, It is sown in dishonour, it 
shall rise in glory: it is sown in weakness, it shall rise in 
power. It is sown an animal body: -it shall rise a spiritual 


body.” 


Exampir.—* Whence comes it that you are never vexed, 
or never seem to be moved, no matter what is done or said 
to you?” ‘This question was addressed to St. Elzear, Count 
of Arian, in Provence, by his virtuous wife. His reply was 
1s follows ; “ How could I be angry with any one, or com- 
plain of any wrong that is done me, when I think of the ig- 
‘nominy wherewith Christ was loaded for my sake ?— What 
torments did he not endure for my salvation? ‘The mere 
thought of his sufferings, and of his surprising charity to- 
wards those who tortured and put him to death, suffices 
to cover me with confusion, seeing that I suffer nothing for 
‘him, SURIUS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


RE DESCENDED INTO HELL, THE THIRD DAY HE 
AROSE AGAIN FROM THE DEAD. 


nd 


ARTICLE I. 
HE DESCENDED INTO HELL. 


Jesus Cunisr being dead, his soul descended into Limbo, 
that is to say, the place where the souis of the patriarcha 
and saints who had died since the beginning of the worl 
were kept in a state of expectation. These holy souls lovee 
and praised God, looking forward to the coming of the di- 
‘vine Liberator, but they were excluded from heaven, because 
the gate thereof had been closed against mankind by the 
‘sin of our first parents, and was only to be opened by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the presence of 
‘his holy soul united to his divinity, the spirits of the just 


» 
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even in their prison, began at once to enjoy that happiness 
which they had so long and so ardently desired; neverthe- 
less, they did not ascend into heaven till the day of the 
ascension, because it was fitting that he who by his death, 
threw open its gates, should himself be the first to enter. 
!t was on that day, then, that they entered heaven in his 
triumphant train, and took possession of the reward of 
‘their labours. 


ExampLe.—< When you are preparing yourself for the 
holy communion,” said a saintly personage to his disciples, 
“endeavour to excite within you the dispositions of those 
blessed souls who had for four thousand years sighed for the 
evoming of the Redeemer. Who could express their joy 
when they beheld for the first time the adorable soul and 
divinity of the Liberator !—With what transports of de- 
light did they cast themselves before him to pay their homage 
to him, and to thank him for the satisfaction which he had 
offered for them, and for the favour he did them in thus re- 
vealing to them his beatified presence!—They were solely 
vecupied with contemplating him. Renounce tb. like man- 
ner all other affections, and attach yourself t. him alone 
beth for time and for eternity.” 


ARTICLE ILI. 
THE THIRD DAY HE AROSE AGAIN FROM THE DEAD. 


On the morning of the Sabbath (Saturday) a¢ Jews went 
to Pilate, and repeating to him what Jesus .au said con- 
cerning his resurrection, they requested that +. gaard should 
be placed on the sepulchre, lest his disciples t.ight carry off 
the body, and give out that he was risen ugain. Pilate 
granted the desired permission: “ you have gucrus,” said he, 
“go guard the sepulchre as you know.” 

The chief priests having ascertained that the bucy of Jesus 
was still there, sealed up the stone in the mouth of the sepul- 
ehre, and set guards to watch it. Thus did providence ar. 
range it, in order to place the death and resurrection of Chrias 
beyond a doubt, by the very precautious wl.ich his enemies 
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took to preven any imposture. If the body of Jesus had 
not been seen it. the tomb more. than twenty-four hours after 
being laid there, the Jews might have said that he was not 
dead, and had they not placed guards of their own to watch 
it, they might have accused the Apostles of having gained 
over the Roman soldiers to let them carry off the body of 
the Saviour. 

Navertheless, on the first day of the week, Jesus Christ 
having arisen from the dead, (that is to say, that he had 
again united his soul and body) came forth gloriously fron 
the tomb; whereupon an angel descended from heaven, and 
rolling back the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre, sat 
down upon it. ‘The guards were ‘so terrified that they fell 
to the ground, apparently dead. When they recovered, 
however, they went to inform the chief priests of what had 
passed, who promised them large sums of money on con- 
dition that they gave out that while they slept the disciples 
of Jesus had taken away his body; at the same time they 
undertook to exeulpate them before the governor, in case 
they were brought into trouble. In the meantime, Mary 
Magdalen, who knew nothing of what was passing, or even 
that the sepulchre was guarded, had come from Jerusalem 
with some other pious women to embalm their master’s body. 
Arrived in the garden, they saw the sepulchre open ! where- 
upon Mary Magdalen ran to tell the Apostles. St. Peter 
and St. John hastened thither, and finding only the grave- 
¢lothes, they returned to the city, wondering at what had 
happened, but still not believing that Jesus was risen. 

Magdaien, going back alone to the sepulchre, beheld the 
angel sitting there, who assured her that Jesus Christ had 
arisen, and soon after she saw the Saviour himself, who 
commanded her to go tell the disciples what she had seen; 
whilst she was gone, Our Lord appeared to the other holy 
women who staid behind in the garden. On the same day 
he showed himself to two of the disciples who were going 
to Emmaus, and these two, hastening back to inform the 
Apostles of what had happened to them, found them assem- 
bled together, conversing on the subject of the resurrection, 
rod of his having appeared to St. Peter. Immediately Jesus 
pwood in their midst, spoke to them for some time, and re 
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proached them with their incredulity in retusing to Lelieve 
those who had told them of his resurrection. ‘Thomas was 
not present on that occasion, and he would not believe the 
other Apostles that Jesus had been there. But eight days 
after, Jesus once more appeared to them all, and addressing 
himself to ‘Thomas, ordered him to draw near and put his 
band in the wound in his side, and his fingers in the holes 
made by the nails in his hands. ‘The Apostle exclaimed in 
an ecstacy of conviction: “My Lord and my God!” It 
was thus that for forty days Jesus Christ showed himself 
en various occasions in the assemblies of the Apostles and 
disciples, spoke to them, eat with them, recalled to their 
minds the lessons he had given them before his death, in- 
structed them on the establishment of his Church, wrought 
miracles before them, and so convinced them of the truth 
of luis resurrection. 


Examrie.—Jonas is one of the most striking figures of 
our Saviour’s resurrection. That prophet had been sent to 
preach penance to the Ninevites, but fearing that barbarous 
people that they might kill him, he embarked for Tharsis. 
The Lord, being angry with him for his disobedience, per- 
mitted a furious tempest to overtake him on the sea. ‘The 
sailors were struck with terror, and thinking that there waa 
something supcrnatural in this fearful storm, they suspected 
that it was the wrath of heaven pursuing some criminal; 
whereupon they cast lots, and the lot fell on Jonas. Bein 
thus made sensible of his fault, he consented that they should 
throw him overboar¢, and even urged the sailors to do it, 
in order to save the crew of the vessel. ‘They yielded, 
though with reluctance, and forthwith the tempest died 
away ; nevertheless, the Lord wishing at the same time to 
save the prophet’s life, and to make him a figure of the Sa- 
viour’s resurrection, ordered it so that he was swallowed up 
by a sea-monster. After three days ne was vomited forth 
or the sand, without having sustained the slightest injury. 
Thereupon the prophet, instructed by his own experience, 
accomplished his mission and converted Nineveh. We ara 
assured by Jesus Christ himself, that Jonas, in the whale”: 
belly, was the figure of his own body cast into the earth, 
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and arising therefrom on the third day. David also had an. 
nounced this mystery, saying in the name of the Messiah: 
“Thou wilt not that thy Holy One should undergo the cor. 
ruption ef the tomb.” 


ARTICLE III. 


PROOFS OF THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


To prove the resurrection of Jesus Christ, is to prove at 
the same time his divinity and the truth of all that he has 
taught. Thus, if Jesus is risen again, there 2s a Church, 
there are sacraments, a heaven, a hell, an eternity, &e. 

The testimony of the Apostles regarding this great event 
can only be contested in two ways, that is to say, either by 
asseiting that they were themselves deceived, or that they 
deceived others. For a narrative must be taken as true, 
when we are assured that they who relate it have neither 
been seduced into error themselves, nor sought to seduce 
others; when they seem quite sure of what they record being 
true, and relate it with the utmost accuracy. 

If the skeptic say that the Apostles were, indeed, sincere 
in their account, but were themselves imposed on, we may 
ask him, in what manner it was that they were deceived ; 
if, for example, they really saw nothing when they imagined 
that they saw Jesus, or if they mistook some other appear- 
ance for hin. To impute to them a succession of such 
serious blunders would be to suppose that their minds were 
deranged—they must have been fools, in which case, their 
imbecility would have been perceived, they would have been 
reproached for it, not a soul would have listened to them, 
nor could they have made any conversions. If their minds 
were deranged, their malady must have been precisely the 
game in all and their minds must have wandered in the same 
direction. Let any one who could fancy such a thing pos- 
sible, go into a lunatic asylum and see whether he can find 
two persons labouring under the same kind of insanity. But 
as far as the Apostles are concerned, all tieir words and ace 
tions go to prove that they were in full possession of thew 
intellectual faculties. 
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It is true there is a possibility that a man may be deceived, 
and either imagine that he sees what he really does not see 
or he may mistake one object for another; but when a 
great number of men are under the same illusion, so that 
o* a whole multitude there will not be found one more clear: 
silted or with a better understanding, so as to discover and 
show up the error of the rest, then the thing is altogether 
Impreballe We may easily be mistaken in “the identity of 
a person whom we have seen but once; but common sense 
spurns the idea that a similar mistake could be made with 
regard to a person whom we had perfectly known, whom 
we have repeatedly seen face to face, and with whoa we 
have conversed long and frequently. A single sense may 
f£ometimes be deceived, but that all the senses should be at 
fault; that we should at the same time imagines that we saw, 
heard, and touched one who in reality we neither saw, 
heard, nor touched, is an absurdity which shocks all physical 
certainty, founded as it principally is, on the conformity of 
the various senses. ; 

‘These premises once established, let us apply them to the 
narrative of the Apostles, whose sincerity, at least, is now 
generally conceded. 

They tell us, then, that Jesus Christ whom they knew 
perfectly well, having been for three years his followers, ap- 
peared not only to one of them, but to several amongst 
them ; now to one, now to another, to Magdalen, and the 
other devout women, to Peter, to the disciples going to 
Emmaus, then to all the Apostles in full assembly, and in 
fine to more than five hundred persons. They mention the 
places wherein he appeared, relate the conversations which 
he held with them, the reproaches which he made to them; 
and the mission on which he sent them. ‘They tell us that 
taey ate with him, that they flt the wounds in his hands, 
ais feet, and his side. Is there, then, any possibility, that a 
concurrence of cirenmstances so varied could have been the 
effect of illusion? Can any rational mind suppose that so 
many men were deceived at the same time, and in precisely 
the same manner; that they all fancied they saw that which 
they did not see, heard what never struck their ear, and 
touched what never came under their hards ¢ 
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But it may be objected, that the Apostles were illiterate, 
nnd therefore open to imposition. It is quite true that they 
were illiterate, but it does not follow that they were either 
blind or deaf. Where any palpable fact is in question, an 
unlettered man is as good a witness as a philosopher; and 
do not the judges every day decide the fate and fortunes of 
the accused on the depositions of ignorant and illiterate wit- 
nesses, Do they ever think of asking a witness whether he 
has been admitted into the academy of sciences before they 
receive his testimony ‘—No, he has seen, he has heard, and 
that suffices. 

It may again be objected that the Apostles being per. 
suaded that their master was to rise again, were conse- 
quently predisposed, and made liable to be deceived. Yes, 
without doubt, Jesus had told them that he would rise 
again, but after his death they took so little note of that 
promise, that they refused at first to believe those who had 
seen him. ‘They even went so far as to say that they would 
not believe, without the evidence of their own senses, and 
would see, hear, and touch before they could be brought 
to believe. It must then be acknowledged that the Apostles 
could not have been deceived, and that having seen and 
heard more than enough to convince them, they did really 
believe that Jesus Christ arose from the dead. 

But even supposing that they did not believe it, let us 
examine whether they could have imposed on the entire 
world by announcing facts in which they themselves had no 
faith. ‘Those men would undoubtedly be exceedingly base 
who being determined to deceive both the world at large 
and their own conscience, and joining hypocrisy to false- 
hood, would have us adore as a God him whom they knew 
to be an impostor.. Not only would such men be guilty in 
the extreme, but such conduct must have some interested 
motive. What do we see in the Apostles to authorize so 
foul a suspicion of them? They brought to the world the 
purest and holiest morality ; there was not a vice which they 
did not combat, nor a virtue which they did not inculcate, 
Had they been actuated by the love of gain, would they not 
have flattered the human heart, instead of attacking as they 
did the customs, the passions, the prejudices of mankindt 
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‘Would they not have made some allowance for the times, 
the passions, and the inclinations of the heart; and would 
they have referred to a future life the reward of the sacri 
fices which they required of men? Would 1ot their con- 
duct have belied their fair precepts, and of all the numerous 
oreachers of the new doctrines, would not some one have 
.et out the secret of the great plot formed by them to deceive 
she world ¢ 

The first care of an impostor is to destroy all traces of 
his fraud, and he places his invented facts at a distant 
period, and in a distant region, so as to guard against the 
investigation of his contemporaries. ‘The contrary is the 
case with the Apostles, who, immediately after the death of 
Jesus Christ, commenced preaching even in Jerusalem itself, 
and feared not to say: “ Yourselves have been witnesses of 
‘what we tell you, you have seen, and you have heard.” And 
is there any objection made to this assertion of theirs? 
‘None. Did any man undertake to prove that Jesus had not 
arisen? Not so, but they imposed silence on the Apostles. 
Oh! how forceful is the silence of so many adversaries intere 
ested not only in disputing these facts, but in publishing 
their victory to the world, if victory they could obtain! 

Men only expose themselves to great danger, or subiect 
themselves to toil and privation, when spurred on by inter- 
‘est, and yet when the Apostles persisted in preaching the 
resurrection of Clhirist, it was utterly opposed to their own 
interest, as far as the things of this world were concerned. 
They had deserted him in his lifetime, and if he were not 
risen again, what could they expect from-him? Were they 
not sufficiently acquainted with the hatred of the Jews to 
know that torture and death would be the only fruits of their 
obstinacy ¢ 

But sapposing even that the Apostles had wished to de- 
-ecive others, couid they have done so? In that case there 
must have been a preconcerted plan, and a collusion amongst 
five hundred witnesses regarding the resurrection is a mani- 
fest absurdity. What! would they all, men and women as 
they were, have been stupid enough to imagine that they 
could deceive the world, nor yet shrink from the fear of ex- 
posuie? Again, suppose the plot already formed, it must 
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be sustained and carried out; everything mus oe so well 
concerted, that not the slightest discrepancy shall appear ; 
the ever-varying interest of so many persons must become: 
fixed and unchangeable; there must be amongst them neither 
jealousy, nor disputes, nor discussions, which must and will, 
arise in every human assembly. But. that is not all: the 
disciples are put to the torture, and they are then promised 
life and rich rewards if they will only cease to give testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ ; they asked but for a word, nay, even 
a sign of consent, but they remain immovable. If even: 
some of them were so base as to deny their faith, yet they 
made no allusion to any plot or secret; tl ey renounce their 
faith, and that is all. Nay, some of these unhappy persons, 
torn with remorse, went back and presented themselves to 
the executioners, demanding as a favour that they should be» 
permitted to expiate their apostacy with their oa. 

Let us now see in what way the Jews sought to refuta. 
the truth of the resurrection: they assert that, by night, and 
while the guards were asleep, the disciples of Jesus carried 
off the body of their master. Now, the testimony of the. 
Apostles, and that of the guards agree in establishing this | 
tact, that the body of Jesus which had been visited in the. 
tomb on Saturday evening, was not there on Sunday morn- 
ing. The Jews assert that it was carried off by the Aposties, 
and these latter maintain that it rose from the dead; if one 
of these propositions be found true, the falsehood of the 
other will of course follow. 

The guards had been chosen from amongst the Jews; an 
important object was in view; it was-svpposed that the 
Apestles might come; it may well be believed, therefore, 
how strict were the orders given and how secretly the pass- 
word was kept; the guards well knew that in their position 
the slightest negligence would be treated as a crime, and, 
moreover, they had to watch but for one night. The Apostles, 
on the other hand, were timid, and not yet recovered from 
the fright into which they were thrown by the death of their 
master; they had everything to fear from the chiefs of the 
synagogue, and is it then likely that they would have en- 
‘gaged in such an enterprise? Such fables might pass cur. 
rent with a child, but how could a man, endowed with com 
mon sense ana soltiiant fora moment belove them. 
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“But” say the guards, “it was while we slept.” Aud if 
they were asleep, how did they know what happened? How: 
could they account for what passed during their sleep! 
Such is, nevertheless, the vague testimony on which tha 
synagogue rests in deciding the most important question 
ever mooted ia the world. Nor is this all: the soldiers con- 
fess that they slept, though bound to remain wakeful and 
watvhing at their post; they acknowledge that thev suffered 
the body of Christ to be conveyed away, while their duty 
was to guard it. ‘They were guilty then, even on their own 
showing of culpable neglect, and every one knows the severe 
punishinent which the military authorities have ever inflicted 
on him who betrays trust, and neglects his post. Why, 
then, were not these men punished? When Peter was 
miraculously delivered from the prison wherein he had been 
confined by Herod, the soldiers who had been on guard 
over him were put to the torture, notwithstanding that they 
were found at their post, and the doors duly closed. Now 
the disappearance of Christ’s body was of tnuch more im- 
portance, the fault of the guards much more sericus, and 
the interest of the people much greater? How is it, then, 
that the greatest enemy of religion has never been able to 
bring forward the slightest proof of any reproach, or any 
punishment inflicted ‘by the Sanhedrim’on those faithless 
guards. 

Again, do we find that any attempt was made to pr secu 
any of the Apostles for this supposed trick of theirs? No 
such thing. What! there had been so-many precautions 
taken to prevent the crime, yet when it was committed the 
offence was passed over without a word!—and then when 
it was boldly declared that Jesus Christ had risen again 
when numbers of both Jews and Gentiles were converted 
to his faith, there was nothing said of this pretended carry- 
ing off; people were only prohibited from speaking in the 
name of Jesus. Wherefore this silence, when a single wet 
would have sufficed to annihilate the new belief? It w 
because the Sanhedrim well knew that no such word ola 
be believed, for that the miracles of the Apostles would 
prove it false ; ; and that they would thus bring renewed dis 
grace upon thamselves. 
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But, it may be asked, why was it that Jesus Christ after 
his resurrection appeared only to his own disciples ?—If it 
had pleased him to make his resurrection as public as his 
death, it would have been as impossible to doubt the one as 
the other, and his adversaries would have been struck dumb, 

But what adversaries do they mean who say so? Is it 
his own contemporaries, or those of the present day /— Why 
tne former had been eye witnesses of the miracles of Jesus 
Christ; the sick whom ke had cured, and the dead whom he 
had raised, were in the midst of them, and yet they refused 
to believe in him; they could not deny the facts, but 
passion made them dispute their consequences. ‘The sight 
of Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, would have been yet 
another miracle, but it would have been useless like the 
others. If a man chooses to close his eyes, will he see any 
better for the light being made brighter avound him ? 

And then, speaking ef the skeptics of our own times? 
Does any one suppose that they would be more docile than 
the doctors of the Sanhedrim, when some of them are heard 
to assert the impossibility of miracles, others to mock at all 
human testimony, and reject moral certainty; these last 
maintaining that evidence which would be more than suf- 
ficient in ordinary cases, will not hold good, or produce con- 
viction when miraculous facts are in question. 

To pretend that God must furnish for his miracles the 
most palpable proofs that can be given, is downright blas- 
phemy. — Are we to suppose that a factis not sufficiently de- 
monstrated, if every proof that an opponent may choose to 
demand be not forthcoming ?—What matters it, then, if the 
resurrection be not proved by an uninterrapted course of 
miracles, since it has been really and distinctly demonstra- 
ted? and truly has it been so; the testimony of the Apostles, 
the silence of their adversaries, the death of millions of 
martyrs, the conversion of the world, the entire reform 
which men in embracing the Christian faith have had and 
still have to make in their conduct, all these are irrefregable 
proofs of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and consequently 
of hia divinity, and the truth of all that which he has taught 
as. 

Examritrn.—“ My brethren,” says St Augnstin, “ the 
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Resurrection of Christ is so certain, that we might take for 
evidence the so diers left to guard his body; nevertheless, 
avarice, which had corrupted a perfidious disciple, was 
again employed to pervert the first witnesses of the 
resurrection. “ We will pay you well,” said the Jews te 
them, “if you will give out that, while you were asleep, his 
disciples carne and conveyed him away.” ‘Truly they had 
deceived themselves in their search. What have you said! 
Unhappy adroituess! Is it possible that you cast yourselves 
so blindly into the aepths of detestable malice /—“ Say,” 
said the Jews to the soldiers “ that whilst you slept, his dis- 
ciples took him away!” Wretches! Ye yourselves must be 
really asleep when you bring forward as evidence, sleep 
ing witnesses ! 


—— ee 


CG HoAceeT eR yey 


HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, AND SITTETH AT THE 
RIGHT HAND OF GOD. 


Forry days after his resurrection, Jesus Christ assembled 
his disciples on the top of Mount Olivet, where, raising his 
hands, he blessed them, and then went a little apart. ‘They 
saw him ascend, until a cloud concealed him from their 
view ; and quickly there appeared to them two angels, whe 
told them that the Lord should one day come down from 
heaven as they had seen him ascend. It is said that Jesus 
Christ is seated at the right hand of God-his father, to make 
us understand, by a sensible image borrowed from human 
things, that he is raised to the highest degree of power and 
glory in heaven, where he reposes after all his labours as it 
xere on the eternal throne of his empire. When a king 
associates his son in his royal power, he seats him by _ his 
side on the throne, in order to show that he is to be regarded 
as his equal, and that all the dignitaries of the state are te 
pay him the respect and obedience due to himself. 

Now the Scripture represents God seated on his throne, 
king of heaven and earth; so, when we say that Jesus 
Christ sits at the right hand of God, it is tc be understood 
that he being, as God, equal to his Father, he is, as man‘ 
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vy the greatness of his glory and power, far above ali crea- 
tures, because that his sacred humanity has the glorious 
privilege of being united to the Word. 

The Son of God, amid all his glory, eccupies himself 
with us, and is attentive to all our wants; he fills the part 
of a Mediator, ever presenting to bis Father the wound 
which he received during his passion, to propitiate him on 
pfehalf of men. He is our advocate and our defender; and 
the voice of his blood shall be ever more powerful in obtain- 
ing mercy for us, if we only labour to apply its merits to our 
souls, than that of our crimes in drawing down upon as the 
chastisements of divine justice. 

Jesus Christ is in heaven as our King and our Lord; hehas 
a supreme dominion over us, not only because that he created 
us and preserves us from day to day, but also because of 
his having redeemed us. We are then the heritage of Jesus 
Christ, his conquest, purchased by his blood. 

Jesus Christ in heaven is our Pontiff; he exercised that 
function on the cross, by offering himself to his Father as a 
victim of propitiation for our sins, and he still exercises it 
in heaven where, seated at his right hand, he presents him- 
self before him on our behalf; and as his is an eternal priest- 
hood, he can always save those who approach God through 
his mediation. Having then for our high-priest Jesus, the 
Son of God, who ascended to the highest heavens, let us 
present ourselves with confidence before his throne, to the 
end that we may obtain mercy, and secure the assistance ot 
his grace in all our necessities, for our Pontiff is not one 
who is unable to compassionate our weakness, since he has 
vouchsafed to undergo all our pains and trials, though him- 
self free from sin. 

Finally, Jesus Christ is in heaven as our head, that is to 
say, he is the head of a body whose members we are, 
This body is the church, and Jesus Christ is to the church 
what the head is to the body; he imparts to ‘it life, and 
animates it with his spirit; every grace, every good thought, 
all holy desires, and all good works, in short all virtue pro: 
ceeds from that fulness whieh is in Christ, our head. 


Exampie.—-A gent’'eman, who was a fervent Christian 
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made the pilgrimage of the Holy Land in a most edifying 
manner, After having confessed, and received with pioua 
fervour the saci iment of Christ’s body, he went first to 
Nazareth, where the great mystery of the Incarnation was 
wrought; he then repaired to Bethlehem, the birth-place of 
our Lord; to the banks of the Jordan where Jesus was 
baptised by St. John; then to the desert, where Jesus had 
spent forty days in solitude; then to Mount Thabor where 
he was transfigured ; to the supper-room, in Jerusalem where 
he instituted the adorable Sacrament of the Eucharist; to 
the garden of Olives; to the Pretorium, and to Calvary, the 
svenes of his humiliations and sufferings; to the place where 
his body was entombed and rose from the dead; and finally, 
to the top of Mount Olivet, whence, after blessing his 
Apostles, he ascended to heaven in triamph. In each of the 
uifferent stations which that faithfal Christian made in honour 
of the mysteries of the Saviour’s life, his heart was inflamed 
with love, which broke out in the following, prayer—“ Oh 
Jesus! Jesus! my most amiable Saviour! where should J 
seek thee on the earth, now that thou hast quitted it !—Per. 
mit me only to follow thee to that heaven where thou art!” 
Scarcely was the prayer uttered, when it was granted. He 
oxpired: he died of love for his Saviour! 
Lasausse. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


JESUS CHRIST SHALL COME TO JUDGE THE LIVING 
AND THE DEAD. 


PB Wen De F 


OF DEATH. 


Thou shalt die! such was the sentence prohounced on 
Adam after his fall, a sentence which we daily see carried 
into execution. Nothing is more certain than our death, 
and nothing more uncertain than when it is to be. We 
shall all die, that is to say, we shall quit this earth which 
we uow inhabit, and enter upon eternity. At our death we 
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must leave all, relations, friends, riches, honours, and em- 
ployments, without exception, and without return, At 
death, too, ail shallleave us, all but virtue and vice. 

If the very thought of death be insupportable to the 
lovers of this world, to the voluptuous, in short to all sinners, 
how terrible must be the reality when it comes :—O dread- 
ful moment, which discovers to their view the nothingness of 
those sublunary things which they have loved so much, and 
the solidity of that virtue which they have known but to 
despise ! 

Nothing is more uncertain than the time and the manner 
of our death; shall we die suddenly or of a lingering disease ? 
Shall we have time to prepare ourselves, or shall we be taken 
by surprise? Are we to die in a few days, in a moment 
even, or shall we live to extreme old age? Shall we die in 
sin or in the state of grace ?—Alas! none can tell; the only 
thing that is certain is that we must die, and that in all pro- 
bability we shall die as we have lived; men usually gather 
in but what they have sowed; and death is the echo of life, 
Another certainty is, that the destiny of the dying is immu- 
tably fixed; that death decides all; thatif we die in a s‘ate 
of grace we shall be eternally happy; and that if we die in 
mortal sin, we shall be everlastingly wretched. 

Siuce death is inevitable, and must decide our eternal fate, 
we ought to prepare ourselves for it, and profit by the time 
which remains to us. In this the stake is our greatest, nay, 
our only interest, for, says Jesus Christ, “ What doth it pro- 
fit a man to gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul ?” 
Alas! will it afford one any consolation in the eternal fur- 
nace, to remember that he was great, rich, and powerful, 
and made a large fortune while here on earth? ‘Truly, he 
will then see the extent of his error, and that virtue was the 
only solid wealth. “I have been the master of the greates$ 
empire in the world” said Septimas Severus, when dying, 
“JT have been all thet mortal could be, and yet nothing re- 
mains to me at the present moment—nothing which can 
avail me anything.” A herald, carrying the shroud destined 
to wrap up the body of Suladin, cried out, by order of that 
prince! “Behold all that the great Saladin can bear hence 
of all the domiuions ke has conquered !” 
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Triffling affairs are dispatched without much application, 
but those which are more important demand much eare and 
attention. As it is the mark of a weak mind to be engrossed 
with insignificant matters, so also does it denote a well- 
ordered mind to employ itself with those which are of greater 
moment, If, then, we should proportion our care and ap- 
plication to the importance of the affair in hana, what ean 
be more important than to die well? Is it too much for life 
to prepare itself for death? Is 1t too much to employ the 
few years of life in preparing for eternity? Does a man 
condemned to death attach any great value to the things of 
the world? Such, then, ought our dispositions to be: death 
pursues us, and will inevitably strike us down, perhaps af 
the moment when we least expect his coming. Let us, 
therefore, make a daily preparation, since any day may be 
the term of our existence. Let us not deceive ourselves, or 
remain under any illusion on a point so truly emportaat : let 
us not put off till the last moment, for perhaps a moment 
may not be given us to prepare. “He” said Augustin 
“who hath promised pardon to the repenting sinner, hata 
not promised him the morrow for his conversion.” It is then 
rashness, nay, even a crime to put off our preparation for 
death till we are seized with a fatal malady. What! at a 
moment when one is unable to atterid to even the most tr- 
fling concern, how can he acquit himself of a duty the most 
arduous and the most momentous—of a task which demands 
all the faculties of the soul!—How can a mau receive the 
Sacraments with fruit when he scarcely knows wiat he is 
doing? Haw ean he clear up the dark mazes of his ¢oan- 
science at a time when soul and body are tortured and 
weighed down with the pangs and horrors of death? How 
ean he prove to God that he detests sin, he who has so 
Joved it, and delivered himself up to its dominion as long 
as he possibly could? Ah! It is not then the sinner whe 
guits sin, it is sin, on the contrary which deserts the sin- 
ner. The consequence is, that God almost invariably per- 
mits those who have lived impenitent, to die in the same 
state. When the contr: ry happens, it is by a miracle: Goé 
ean work that miracle, bX it is a fata] and damnable pre 
tumption to expect it while ‘ving on in a state of sin. 
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Exampies._-A young French officer, forced to quit his 
country, retired to Spain, and touched by divine grace, he 
resolved to devote the remainder of his life to prepare for 
his last end. Full of that thought, he presented himself at 

monastery where the rule was said to be most austere 
and, alter many entreaties, was at length admitted. During 

is noviciate, he wrote as follows to his sister: “There i? 

ot a beggar iu all Spain who is not better fed than we are, 
and more comfortable as regards all the wants of the body! 
Nevertheless, none of us would exchange oar lot with that 
of an emperor, being well aware that death will speedily 
confound the monarch with the meanest of his subjects. 
Each individual, iv going hence, bears with him only his 
works; and then how pleasant it is to have ‘sown in tears ;’ 
the pain and the privation is passed, and the joy which 
then commencesshalllast throughout eternity.” Five months 
after his profession, he was attacked with a dropsy, which 
iter four months of tedious suffering carried him to the 
grave. ‘AS fie tay on his straw and asnes, he took the hana 
of the Father Abbot with an expression of gratitude which. 
sensibly affected the whole community. “How great is my 
happiness!” he exclaimed,s “ you have opened to me the 
gates of heaven by admitting me into your house !—oh! how 
happy I am: in that I have endeavoured to prepare for death! 
how sweet it is to die when one firmly hopes to pass from 
earth to heaven !—Oh! thrice blessed are they who take dne 
note ef these words, “ What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whule world, and lose his own soul ?” 


What can the just man regret at his death? The good’s 
of the earth? His heart has been ever detached from them. 
His parents, his friends ?’—He knows that he does not lose 
fuem for ever. We shall meet again, said a young lady of 
Lyons to her sorrowing relations, when after having long 
suffered the most cruel pains, she was at length at the point 
of death. We shall meet again, said she, and she died pro- 
nouncing those words. A superb monument was raised to 
her memory, whereon she is represented in a sitting posture 
writing on a pillar: We shall meet ayain! 


A child, having but a few moments to live, and seeing 
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his mother weeping, said to her: “ Have you not often told 
me that in order to see God, we must We ” Yet he wae 
ecarcely seven years old! 


ARTICLE IL 
OF JUDGMENT. 


“Tr is appointed” says St. Paul, “for all men once to 
fie, and after death judgment.” 

‘The immortality of the sou’ necessarily supposes a judg- 
ment which is to decide its eternal fate; for assuredly the jnse 
und the godiess man cannot have one ‘and the same destiny. 
h’aith teaches us that there shall be even two judgmeuts, the 
private or particular, and the general judgments. ‘The par. 
ticular judgment is that which every soul must undergo im- 
mediately after death, regarding the evil which it has com- 
mitted, and the good which it should have practised but did 
not. This judgment wiil fix its doom for all eternity. Im. 
mediately after this particular judgment, those souls which 
are only found guilty of trifling faults shall be sent to pur. 
gatory, in order to have their sins washed away betore they 
can enter heaven; those who are free from all sin are in- 
stantly admitted into heaven; while such as are stained with 
any mortal sin are cast into hell, awaiting the general resur- 
rection which shall take place at the end of the world. 

Then shall be the general judgment, wherein the sentence 
already pronounced in the particular.judgment shall be pub- 
lished and confirmed. ‘The general judgment shall be pre- 
ceded by fearful signs, which Our Lord himself has described 
m the Gospel. There shall be wars, famines, plagues and 
earthquakes; the sun and the moon shall be darkened; the 
stars shall seem to fall from the firmament; the waves of 
the sea shall be agitated so as to make a terrific noise; and 
men shall wither away with fear of what is to come upon 
the earth. ‘Then the final moment being arrived, in the 
twinkling of an eye the dead shall arise at the sound of the 
(ast trumpet. The sign of the Son of man, that is to say, a 
luminous cross shall appear in the air, and Jesus Christ shall 
visibly descend from heaven, with great power and majesty, 
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to render to every one according to his works. Je shall 
be attended by Angels, who shall separute the good from 
the wicked. Ah! how terrible will that separation be, and 
how different will be the fate of those separated! ‘The 
just shall be placed at the right hand of the Supreme Judge, 
and the wieked at his left. ‘Then shall every conscience be 
laid open before the whole world, so that even that which 
had been most secret and most carefully concealed in the 
depths of the soul shall be drawn forth and revealed. 

The righteous man, despised and trampled on in this 
world, shall then appear adorned with the lustre of those 
good works which he had concealed from the eyes of men; 
and the sinner shall be overwhelmed with confusion to see 
thus publicly manifested the vices and crimes which he had 
so carefully hidden. ‘Then shall vice appear as it really is, 
in all its native deformity, and covered with its proper in- 
famy. At that moment how inexpressibly happy shalihe be 
who has turned a deaf ear in this fife to the seducing dis- 
course of the wicked, and resisted the eontagion of bad ex- 
ample! How well he shall be repaid for the combats he 
here sustained, and the raillery which he endured for hig 
faith! But how great, on the other hand shall be the des. 
pair of the libertine when he sees revealed before heaven and 
earth, the crimes which he committed under cover of the 
silent night, and when he beholds those whom he had 
mocked and ridiculed placed amongst the Saints—the 
children of God! With what detestation will he then 
regard that vice which before appeared so sweet and so 
seducing ! 

But that is only the array, and the prelude of the judg. 
ment: what impression will be then made on our minds hy 
the actual sentence of the Sovereign Judge !—All being pro- 
foundly silent, the Son of God shall address to those on 
his right hand these consoling words: “Come! ye blessed 
of my Father!—come and possess the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the wold!’ ‘Then shall He 
turn to the reprobates, and thunder forth their sentence; 
“Depart from me, ye cursed !—into everlasting fire!” No 
sooner shall the final word be given, than the just shall go 
to reign with God for all eternity, and the wicked shall be 
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precipitated into hell, there to burn for ever and ever, with 
out the slightest hope of ever repairing the fatal error of their 
mortal lives. Let us now anticipate that tremendous judg 
ment, and profit by the advice which Our Lord gives us in 
the Gospel: “ Beware,” said He, “lest your hearts sink 
within you, and that the day may take you by surprise, for if 
shall surround, even as a net, all who dwell upor the earth! 
Watch, therefore, and pray, to the end that you may escape 
the wrath to come, and appear with confidence before the 


Son o/ man!” 


Exampte.—A certain libertine, who had unhappily given 
aimself up to every vice, had been brought up, nevertheless, 
m religious principles, a virtuous mother having taken pains 
00 form and foster them in his mind. Thanks to the Chris- 
ian education which he had received, aithough he had lost 
all purity and all sense of virtue, yet he had not lost his 
Faith. One night, after having spent the day in the excess 
of wickedness, he had a dream, in which he seemed to stand 
vefore the judgment-seat of God. It is searceiy possible to 
conceive how great was his confusion, fear, and terror. He 
awoke in a high fever, covered with sweat, and out of his 
senses, ‘“ Let me alone!” said he to those who first spoke 
ic him, “ Let me alone!—I have seen the Judge !—Pardon, 
oi my God!” His debauched companions, hearing that he 
was sick, and in despair, came to see and console him. 
“« Away!” he eried, “ ye are not my friends; | will not see 
you any more; I have seen my Judge. What severe majesty 
shone on his countenance!—And oh! how many accusa- 
tions, hov many questions which I could not answer !—All 
my sins «re written down, and | have read them. Ah! how 
numerous they are, and how enormous! What legions of 
devils awaited but the signal to carry me off!—I ‘shudder, 
and will long shudder at the remembrance. Away, ve false 
friends,—away forever: how happy I shall esteem myself 
if !.can only appease my terrible Judge by the most rigoroua 
penance ! “Alas! I shall soon appear in reality Liters hig 
awful tribunal—perhaps this very day. Pardon, oh my 
God!—I shall never cease to ery ‘ Pardon me!—have merey 


on me!2oh do not destroy me, but have mercy ou me!’” 
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I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY (HOST. 


Ir is not sufficient tr believe in the Father Alaighty, whe 
nas created us; and it Jesus Christ, his only Son, who has 
redeemed us, if we do not at the same time believe in the 
Holy Ghost by whom we are sanctified. 

_ We ought, therefore, to believe with a firm faith that 
there is in the Godhead a third person, which is the Holy | 
Ghost ; that third person proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, and has the same divinity as the two other persons. 
Thus the Holy (chost is equal to the Father and the Son; 
he is eternal, almighty, infiuite, as they are; he has the same 
perfections, and in a word, is the same God as the Father 
and the Son. It is in his name, as in that of the Father and 
of the Son that we have been baptized; hence, as he is of 
the same Godhead with the Father and the Son we are to 
pay him the same homage and adoration. From this it 
follows that the Holy Ghost is adored and glorified con- 
juintly with the Father and the Son, and that we conclude 
all our prayers with these words: “Glory be to the Father, 
nnd to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost!” 

This same Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles on 
WWhit-Sunday, in the form of tongues of fire, filling them 
thus with courage and strength to preach the Gospel, and 
to seal its truth by the effusion of their blood. He also im- 
varted to them the gift of tongues, and the graces necessary 
for the establishment of the Church and the conversion of 
nations. 

To the Holy Ghost is particularly attributed the sanctifi- 
cation of men, because that he is a spirit of love, and that 
it is he who diffuses through our souls that charity which 
purifies them. It is, then, the Holy Ghost who imparts to 
us that grace, which is the life of the soul, as the sou! is of 
the body: the soul has no life but in as much as it is united 
with the Holy Ghost, and is inhabited and animated by 
grace: neither has it any tendency towards God but through 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, and it can do nothing 
available for its salvation but through his impulse and ig 
aspiration. 
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which means, that he is the source of all truth, and the mas. 
ter bv whom it is taught. He it was who in a moment filled 
the Apostles with intelligence and understanding, and com- 
municated to them the ‘most sublime knowledge. It was 
He, too, who spake through’ the Prophets and Evangelists 
It is ne moreover, who still instructs our minds, and dissi- 
pates by his divine light the darkness of our ignorance; he 
points out to us the way that leads to heaven, and gives us 
strength to walk therein. “ Thy Holy Spirit” says s the pro- 
phet, “ shall conduct me in the right way, the end of whieh 
is salvation.” ‘The Holy Ghost speaks to us internally, to 
turn us away from evil, and inspire us to do good. ‘Thus 
it is the Holy Ghost that we resist when we cast off the 
thoughts which would turn is from sin, and lead us to the 
practice of virtue. 


Examrrte.—Simon the magician was early addicted to 
the practice of magic. His enchantments and illusions were 
s0 powerful that his followers called him the Virtue of God 
But when St. Peter and St. John went into Samaria in ordet 
to impose hands on the newly-baptized who kad been con. 
verted by the preaching and the numerous miracles of St. 
Phillip, one of the seven deacons, Simon believed in Jesus 
Christ and was baptized. Nevertheless, beholding the pro- 
digies operated on those who received the Holy Ghost, he 
dared to aspire to the power of imposing hands, and to turn 
to his own glory the wonders which he hoped to perform in 
imitation of the Apostles. With this intenti~> “- ** 4 
them money and said: “ Give me the power that ye your- 
selves have, to the end that I also may be able to impart 
the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands.” But Peter 
said to him: “ Let thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast believed that the gift of God may be bought: go, and do 
penance!” Very far from obeying, Simon turned himeelf 
again to magic, got entangled in every vicious pursuit, and 
became the secret enemy of the Apostles. After having in- 
fected all Samaria with the most ¢ xtravagant errors, he came 
to Rome; and seeking to persuade the emperor Nero that 
he was God, he premised to ascend into heaven before the 
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whele multitade. All the people assembled to behold such 
a wondrous sight, and Simon did ac ually ascend from the 
earth, or rather he was carried aloft by the devil; but St 
Peter began to pray, and God heard his prayer. ‘The demon 
ceased to sustain the magician; he fell suddenly to the 
ground, a!l bruised and mangled, and instantly expired. 
From this Simon comes she word Simony, that is to say the 
detestabie sin of those who would buy or sell the gifts and 
“graces of the Holy Ghost. LasavssE. 


CHAAR TER UX... 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


ARTICLE 1. 
I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tukre was always a Church, even from the very begin 
ning of the world, that is to say, that there were always met 
who, making profession cf believing in God, of adoring and 
serving him, expected the Messiah, and hoped for salvation 
through his merits, according to the oracle of the prophecies. 
Nevertheless, the adorers of the true God did not always 
form one society, united by visible and external bonds: be 
fore Christ, the Jews alone, as the chosen people, had a 
common law and common practices of religion. But Jesus 
Christ, coming into the worid to save all men, gave unto 
then new means of salvation; it was his pleasure to gather 
them into one body, and to give to them a new Law, which 
is the Law of grace. 

The Apostles, having received the Holy Ghost went forth 
from the house wherein they had been assembled, and announ- 
eed the resurrection of Christ in the midst of Jerusalem. 
Three thousand Jews were converted by St. Peter’s first 
preaching, and five thousand when he preached a second time. 
The number of the faithful increased every day, and those 
new converts, regenerated by Baptism and renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, displayed to the world the rarest example of 
pure and perfect virtue The Apostles afterwards preached 
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the word of God with the same suecess throughout all 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria; thence they passed into Syria 
and the provinzes of Asia Minor, into Macedonia, Greece, 
and the greater part of the then known world, announcing 
the Gospel, that is to say, the glad tidings of redemption .o 
all men. 

Meanwhile, the Jews sbstinately resisted the spread of 
the Gospel, and furiously persecuted the disciples of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Pagans, on the oti.ar hand, opposed its estab 
lishment with all their might. All mat was great and pow- 
erful amongst them, declared at once against the new reli- 
gion; but, Rote eset the fury of the “ews, the oppo- 
sition of earth’s potentates, and the general corruption of 
mankind, so long blindly devoted to a religion entirely sensual, 
the Apostles founded the Church of Christ in eve ry country 
and in every clime. ‘Vheir zeal was caught up and initated by 
those whom they had chosen to succeed them in the minis- 
try, and so was the precious deposit of Faith trausmitted 
from one generation to another, even till it has reached our- 
selves in all its original purity and brightness. 

In order to form an idea of the marvellous establishment 
of Christianity, let us picture to ourselves twelve men chosen 
from the very dregs of society, without wealth, without 
learning, without human support, and to whom their master 
had even promised nothing in this world but persecution, 
torment, and death: such were the Apostles. Can it be 
supposed that twelve such men would have dared to under- 
take tne conversion of the whole world had they not been 
animated by the spirit of God? How could they have set 
about converting the nations, Greeks and Romans, Jews 
and \’agans, and that too, by proposing fog their accept- 
ance mysteries the most incomprehensible, and a code of 
morality the most severe that could be devised ? 

Nevertheless, these twelve men, destitute as they were 
of human aid, having no other arms than the cross, no other 
weapon than the word, nor other defence than invincible 
patience, these men not only conceived such a design but - 
carried it into execution: they preached a doctrine which 
captivates the mind while it restrains the heart; they preache 
ed it in the very heait of the Roman empire, in cities the 
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most populous, the most wealthy, the most lear’ ed, anil the 
most voluptuous; in Antioch, in Alexandria, in Ephesus, in 
Corinth, in Athens, and even in Rome. ‘The world started 
up in opposition to the new doctrines, and every thing was 
done to stifle Christianity in its very cradle, and put a stop 
to its farther progress: confiscations, banishment, imprison 
ment, torments; all were resorted to, and yet Christianity wag 
every where established by persuasion alone, in despite of 
all the adverse efforts of human power, and of human 
wisdom, aided by the passions, interest, policy, and the most 
outrageous violence. 

‘To give up a religion which prescribes painful and_irk- 
some practices, which prohibits every vice, and to embrace 
one more tolerant to the senses, one which permits men to 
give a free course to their passions, this is a thing easy to 
understand ; but to forsake a religion which fosters the pas- 
sions, and embrace the cross and a life of penance, thereby 
exposing one’s self, moreover, to the loss of all worldly 
goods and even life itself, this is what persuasion and con- 
viction could only effect, and it is precisely what was every 
where seen, in the establishment of Christianity. When all 
this is considered, how can we forbear from saying: The 
finger of God is there! For, in short, the Apostles have 
either worked miracles in order to convince the nations ot 
the truth of .what they taught, or they converted them with- 
out the testimony of miracles. If they wrought miracles, 
then it was God himself who presided over their enterprise ; 
if, on the contrary, they succeeded in convincing the whole 
world without miracles, the proof of their divine mission 
would be just as strong, since it is only Omnipotence itsels 
which could produce that simultaneous conviction, amid all 
the host of obstacles which stood opposed thereto. ‘The con- 
version of the world, if operated without miracles, would 
be in itself the greatest of miracles. 


EXAMPLE.~-St. Simplivian, who had been as a father to 
St. Ambrose, had the same affection for Victorinus of whom 
we are about tu speak. 

Victorinus a celebrated orator, had been professor of 
Rhetoric at Rome; he had passed his life in the study of the 
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liberal sciences, and had attained a great proficiency in all 
of them. He had read, examined, and explait.ed almost all 
the writings of the ancient philosophers, and had had the 
honour of instructing all the most distinguished of the Ro- 
man senators. He had, in fine, followed his profession se 
successfully, that a statue had heen erected to his honour in 
public square of Rome, a distinction then considered the 
highest that man could attain. Yet he was still a pagan, an 
adorer of idols: and not only that, but he employed all his 
eloquence in persuading others to adore them as he did. 

What extraordinary grace did it require to touch and con- 
vert such a heart !—Behold the means which God employed 
in doing so. Vietorinus began to read the Holy Scriptures, 
and having for some time applied himself to that study, to- 

ether with other books explanatory of the Christian 
Religion, he said one day to St. Simplician: “I have some- 
thing to tell you which will interest you very much: Tam 
a Christian.”—*f do not believe a word of it,” replied the 
Saint, “nor shall I believe you, until I see you in the 
church where the faithful are wont to assemble.”—“ Wha. 
then,” exclaimed Victorinus, “ is it only within the inclosure 
of four walls that one is a Christian?’ so it went on for 
some time, as often as Victorinus protested that he was a 
Christian, Simplician made him the same reply, and the other 
always put it off with a laugh and a jest. 

The truth was, that he feared to exasperate his pagan 
friends, as their anger and opposition would be sure, to crush 
him, if once called forth, and this risk he could not bring 
himself to incur. But after a time courage and generosity 
were given him from above because of his close application 
to the study of religion, and the docility with which he 
opened his heart to its truths, and he became convinced that 
it would be an enormous crime to blush for believing the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ, while appearing to glory in the 
sacriligious superstitions of paganism. No sooner did he 
obtain this conviction than he hastened to tell St. Simplician 
at a time, too, when that holy man was least expecting him 
“ Let us go to the church,” said he, “1 am resolved to show 
myseli a c hristian, nor content myself longer with being cne 
in heart.” Simplician, transported with joy, ; iminediately. toos 
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him te the church, anc had his name entered on the list at 
those who demanded Baptism. All the city of Rome was 
struck with admiration and astonishment; and the hearts ot 
the faithful were filled with joy, because of the celebrity and 
high reputation of that great man. 

_ Atlength the happy day arrived when he was to make his 
profession of faith, in order to be baptised. It.was then the 
custom in the Roman church to make this profession in a 
regular formula of words which the chatecumen learned by 
heart, and pronounced aloud before all the people. ‘The 
priests, through respect, would have waived this custom, and 
permitted Victorinus to make his profession in private, a 
privilege which was sometimes granted to timid persons; but 
Victorinas declined, deciaring that he would proclaim aloud, 
in presence of the whole assembly, his belief in those doc- 
trines which were to guide him to endless happiness. No 
sooner had he appeared in the tribune than a sudden tran- 
sportof joy seized all hearts, and his name was echoed aloud 
from mouth to mouth, and although each one restrained his 
joyful emotion through respect for the sanctity of the place 
and the sacrament about to be administered, yet all around 
was heard the murmered exclamation: It is Victorinus ! It 
ts Victorinus /—But every sound was speedily hushed, in 
order to permit nim to speak ; whereupon, he with holy fer- 
vour, repeated in a clear, distinct voice, lis belief in the truths 
which form the basis of our faith. Willingly would the people 
have taken him and earried him around in triumph, for every 
heart overflowed with the joy of beholding him a Christian. 
This splendid conversion had great consequences, and when 
St. Augustin was informed of it by St. Simplician, he ac- 
knowledged that he felt strongly moved to follow the exam- 
ple of Victorinus; this intention he soon after carried into 
execution, inder the ministry of St. Ambrose, to whom St 
Simplician had been a father from his baptism, (Taken_from 
the Confessions of St. Augustin, book, viii.) 

We should learn from this example, Ist, not to delay in 
answering to the divine grace when it ealls us, lest it may 
Ge entirely withdrawn ; 

2nd, To repair, by some heroic action, our unfaithfulnesa 
and resistance to the graces we may have received ; 
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3rd, To remain so much the more faitnful to its dictates, 
that we have been long resisting its inspirations. 


ARTICLE IL. 
The establishment of the Christian Church, (continued.) 


CONSTANCY OF THE MARTYRS. 


Tue persecution against the church of Christ did nct end 
with the life of the Apostles; fora period of not less than 
three hundred years the powers of the earth continued to make 
war against it. During that time there are on record ten 
persecutions following the edicts of the Roman emperors, and 
it is matter of history that while those persecutions lasted, 
several millions of Christians of every rank, sex and age, 
suffered torments and death, in testimony of their Faith. 
The most fearful torments,were invented purposely for them ; 
they stretched them on the rack by means of cords fastened 
to their feet and hands; they hung them up by the hands 
with weights attached to their feet, and in that condition, 
whipped them with rods or lashes pointed with iron until the 
ribs and bowels were laid open. When the martyrs survived 
these tortures, salt and vinegar were cast on their wounds, 
in order to make them still more painful; and at other times, 
the wounds were torn open again, after they had commenced 
to heal. ‘The very prisons became a new species of torment 
for the Christians, the most infectious and unwholesome be- 
ing reserved for them; into these dungeons they were 
thrown naked and lacerated all over with the blows and inju- 
ries they had received, with their feet shackled, and being made 
to lie down on the broken stones with which their tormentors 
had had the barbarity to strew the floors of the cells. Some- 
times they were left to die of hunger, and if they did give them 
tood, it was to keep them alive for new torments. ‘They 
were generally forbidden to hold converse with any one, be- 
cause it was a well-known fact, that even in the midst of 
their sufferings they were wont to convert many infidels, 
even to the gaolers and the soldiers who guarded them. ‘The 
conclud ng punishment was either to be beheaded, or burned 
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alive, to be cast from a high rock into the sea, or to be given 
to the wild beasts for prey. . Yet did the martyrs vontinue 
firm and unshaken amid their long and cruel sufferings ; the 

‘ very torments they endured seeming to give them fresh 
courage. 

Neither was it men only, who displayed such admirable 

onstancy: for delicate females and even children did as 
@uch: so powerful was the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in fortifying their hearts and souis.: 

We find in Ecclesiastical History, examples of courage 
aud of fortitude, which are, not only above human strength, 
but beyond all admiration. It is impossible to read without, 
astonishinent the account of the sufferings of the martyrs 
of Lyons and of Vienna, under the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius; just as marvellous, is what the historian Eusebius re- 
lates of the martyrs of Palestine, and what Sozomenes tells 
of those of Persia; these latter accounts are found in the 
original acts of the African martyrs, &c. All these gener- 
ous champions endured, with the most unshaken patience 
tortures, the bare recital of which makes one shudder: some 
even suffered with joy, and went of their own free will to 
the torture, fearful that they might be spared, and lose the 
crown of martyrdom. St. Lawrence, when stretched over 
a red-hot furnace, desired his executioners to turn hin: on 
the other side, wishing that the fire might catch his whole 
frame. What language in the midst of the most fearful 

“torments! Whence did those Christian heroes obtain that 
invincible courage which enabled them to brave torments 
and death? Who was it that gave them that strength of 
mind superior to all that tyrants could devise? ‘Truly, their 
natural weakness must have been sustained from abeve, 
and hence that religion, which they sealed and cemente 
with their blood, is indeed a divine religion. Never could 
it have subsisted, had not an Almighty hand held it up 
against attacks so multiplied and so violent. But God 
brought it triumphantly forth from the furious assaults of 
its enemies; all their efforts, meant to effeet its destruction, 
tended but to secure it; the more cruel were the persecu- 
tions, the more did the faith progress: the blood of the mar. 
tyry was as 4 fruitful seed bringing forth new Christians, se 
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that the whole world, after having furiously persecuted the 
disciules of Jesus Christ, was obliged to exclaim: “ How 
great is the God of the Christians!” and then it embraced 
the faith for professing which, it had slain the martyrs ! 


Exampte.—The Emperor Valens, who was an Arian, 
prohibited the Catholics of Edessa, where be then was, from 
making any public display of their religion, under pain of 
death. Far from obeying this command, the Catholics as- 
sembled as asual ‘n ‘heir accustomed place. The Emperor 
being informed of this, ordered the prefect to go on the 
morrow, with a company of soldiers, to their place of as- 
sembly, and put them all to the sword. ‘The pretect re 
ceived the order with horror, for he was not a eruel man 3 
and he secretly apprised the Catholics of the order given 
him, which he dared neither put off nor evade. Instead ot 
keeping them at home on that day, this intimation only 
served to bring them together in greater numbers. They 
rejoiced in so favourable an opportunity being given them to 
shed their blood in defence of the faith. ‘The prefect set 
out with his soldiers. In one of the streets leading to the 
Catholic place of meeting, he met a young woman, holding 
a little child by the hand: “Where are you going so fast ?” 
he asked. “I am going,” she replied, “ where all the other 
Catholics are going.” “Stop, then!’ said the prefect, “do 
you not know that [ am commanded by the emperor to put 
every one to death that [ shall find there?” “I know it,” 
she answered, “and that is the reason why I am hastening 
with my child, the only one that God hath given me, that 
both he and I may have the happiness of dying for the faith 
of Christ.” The prefect, admiring her constancy, turned 
back again, and sought the presence of the emperor, to whom 
be related his irterview with the woman. Valeas was exe 
ceedingly confusea by this incident, and, being unable to with- 
hold his admiration for the courage and constancy of the 
Catholics, he delayed not to quit the city, so that peace 
was speedily restored to the disciples of the Saviour. 

Ecclesiastical Hi: tory 
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MARKS OF THE CILIURCH. 


"Tue Church is the society of the faithful collected inte 
one and the saine body, governed by its legitimate pastors, 
of whom Jesus Christ is the invisible head; the Pope, the 
successor of St. Peter, being his representative on earth — 
Nevertheless, as there are several societies which take and 
usurp the name of the Church, it is necessary to describe 
the marks which distinguish the true Church from those 
which are but nominal. 

There are four infallible maixs which denote the true 
Church, viz.: its unity, its sanctity, its Catholicity, and 
Apostolicity. 

Ist. ‘The Church is one, because there is but one single 
Church wherein we may attain salvation, and because ‘all 
its members profess the same faith, participate in the same 
sacraments, are animated by the same spirit, united in the 
same bond of charity, aspire to the same end, and obey the 
same pastors. 

2nd. ‘The Church is Holy, because st doctrine is holy; 
her sacraments are holy; there are no saints beyond her 
pale; and because Jesus Christ, her invisible head, is the 
author of all her sanctity. 

3rd. The Church is Catholic, or Universal; that is to 
say, she is neither limited by time nor space: she embraces 
all time; for she has always existed, without any interrup- 
tion, and will exist till the consummation of ages, according. 
to the promise of her divine Founder. All the other soci- 
eties, on the contrary, bear on their front, so to say, the 
ma*ks of their recent origin; the date of the birth of each, 
too. is clearly ascertained, which is in itself a sufficient 
proof that none of them is the true Church of Christ. The 
Church embraces all space; the faithful, of whom she is 
composed, being spread over all the countries of the earth, 
whilst each of the other societies is contained within some 
one kingdom or state. The Church is far more extensive 
than any of the other societies, calling themselves Christian 5 
hence it is, that she every where receives even from het 
very encmies, the name of Catholic. 
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4th. The Church is Apostolic; that is to say, she was 
founded by the Apostles, avd has been ever since governed 
by their successors. The other societies, {n separating 
themselves from the true Church, have lost that succession. 

ivery one, therefore, can easily ascertain whether he be- 

longs to the true Church, by examining whether he is united 
to the Pope, through the medium of his pastor and _ his 
bishop. 

The true Church is visible before all men; so that we 
have but to open the eyes of our minds and we behold her. 
Every where she appears as one great body, professing 
the same faith, believing in the same mysteries, receiving 
the same sacraments, and implicitly confiding in the divine 
origin of the authority of her ministers. 

The true Church is also called the Roman Church; be- 
cause the Pope, the successor of St. Peter and Bishop of 
Rome, is her visible head. 


Exampie.—st. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, who had been 
a disciple of St. Polyearp, said to Florinus, who was dis- 
seminating doctrines contrary to those of the Catholic 
Church: “ Your doctrine is not that of the bishops who 
have gone before you. It seems to me as though I still 
heard the blessed Polycarp relate the conversations which 
be had held with John and others who had seen the Saviour, 
and the accounts which they were wont to give of his mira- 
eles and his teachings. I can assure you, before God, that 
if that holy bishop had heard the doctrine which you teach, 
he would have closed his ears against it, and exclaim, as 
he used to do: ‘ Good God! hast thou spared me so long, 
but to hear such things spoken? And he would instantly 
have taken his flight, fearful to hear such doctrine promul- 
gated.” e LasaussE 


ARTICLE IV. 


ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. 


Jesus Curist has given to the pastors of the Church the 
power of teaching and of governing the faithful in matters 
appertaining to satvation. “Go!” said he to his Apcstles, 
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* Go, teach all nations, teaching them to do all things what. 
soever [ have commanded you. And lo! Iam with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the word.” In virtue of 
this promise, then, the Church is infallible in her teachings 
as regards faith and morals, and that in whatever way she 
aecides, whetker assembled in council, or dispersed al road, 
having with her Jesus Christ, who is the Fountain of all 
truth; being ever enlightened and directed by his spirit, 
which is the spirit of truth, she can never promulgate error. 
Hence it is that she is styled Fy the Arcstle St. Paul, the 
pillar and the ground of truth. Hence it is, too, that the 
great body of her pastors can never be deceived in wiat 
relates to faith and morals; the judgments which she pro- 
nouunces, whether in proposing to the faithful the truths of 
religion, or in condemning the errors which rise up against 
the faith, are at all times infallible and. as such entitled to 
perfect submission. ‘The Church is the chair of truth; she 
Speaxs to men in the name of God, and when we submit 
our toind to her teachings and decisions, it is to God himself _ 
that we offer the homage of our faith. “ He who heareth 
you, heareth me,” said our Lord to his Apostles, “and he 
who despiseth you, despiseth me also; whosoever will not 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and a 
publican.” ‘The voice of our pastors is, therefore, the voice 
of God. Hence the Apostles, aware of the high privilege 
they had received from Christ, placed at the head of the first 
ipeepient they pronounced, these remarkable words: “ It 
ath seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us ”—in order 
to make us understand that their decision was that of God 
himself. It was, in fact, necessary that Jesus Christ should 
give to his church that infallible authority. If there were 
no tribunal to decide dogmatically on what is to be -believed 
each of the faithful would wander away in his own thoughts 
and imaginations, and there would be no longer a uniformity 
of belief.. Were not this tribunal infallible, there would be 
reason to doubt the truth of its decisions, and the faithful 
would remain wavering and uncertain, exposed to be carried 
ubout by every wind of doctrine It was then the divine 
wisdom of Jesus Christ which secured to his Church the 
““fvilege of being preserved from all error in her teachings 
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Jesus Christ has given to the pastors of the chureh power 
to govern the faithful; this power of jurisdiction is exer. 
cised by the pope and the bishops in the assemblies of the 
church: the power of the bishops consists, Ist, in the exer- 
cise of that power which they received at their consecration, 
of remitting sins, and of transmitting to priests that same 
power, with whatever reserve they may deem proper; 2ud, 
in the power of binding and unloosing, that is to say, retain- 
we and forgiving sins, and remitting the penalty incurred by 
611; 3rd, in that of governing the faithful according to the 
ductrine and discipline of the church. 

By the discipline of the church is meant, the rule which 
the church has made in virtue of the authority given her by 
Christ, for the guidance of both priests and laity, together 
with the usages and ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice, and 
of divine service. 

This power of jurisdiction which abides with the chief 
ministers of Christ and pastors of the church, extends and 
has authority only over those who are submissive to the 
chureh, and not at all over those who are entirely and open- 
ly separated from her communion, such as pagans and in- 
fidels.. 


Exame.r.—During the schism of Antiochus, St. Jerome 
was very uneasy in his desert. Being asked with whom he 
was in communion, whether with Vital, or Meletius, or 
Paulinus, who were all three rending the flock asunder. 
On thar occasion, he wrote to the Pope St. Damasus in these 
terms: “ following no other chief but Jesus Christ, | aniat. 
tached to the communion of your Holiness, that is to say, 
to the chair of St. Peter. I know that the church was | uilt 
on that tcandation. Whoever eateth the lamb outside ‘hat 
house, is a profaner; whoever is without the ark of Noah 
perishes in the flood; whoever gathereth not with you cnly 
seaitereth abroad; I pray vou, therefore, to tell me v ith 
whom I am to communicate.” The sovereign poutiff puid 
attention to this request of St. Jerome, and in consequence 
ef the instructions received from Rome, that illustricus dec- 
ter adopted the communion of Paulinus, by whom he was 
ordained priest— The only way to preserve ourselves trom 
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erring ix matters of “aith, is to submit with docility to the 
decisions of the church. St. JEROME Letier 57. 


ARTICLE V. 
OUTSIDE THE CHURCH TIIERE IS 40 SALVATION. 


TuHere is perhaps no one phrase which has been (an 
that for nearly two centuries) so much abused as that one 
Outside the Church there is no salvation, and yet no truth 
is more easily demonstrated. 

What we are about to say on this important subject will 
prove that the Catholic Church must needs profess that doc- 
trine, although it draws down upon her the charge of intol- 
erance, so often brought against her by modern philosophers. 

There is one God: man, being his creature, is obliged te 
obey him, that is to say, to do his will, and to honour him 
in the way that he himself hath prescribed. From this truth, 
confirmed as it is even by common sense, it follows that 
there is 4 religion, a church, beyond which there is no salva 
tion ; in other words, a truth comprising all truth, a light 
containing ail light, and a virtue beyond which there is no 
virtue. 

That religion which is really the true one, ought to be able 
to say: My founder is from God, or rather he is God him- 
self; his agents have given incontestible proofs of the divin- 
ity of their mission. ‘The creed which I propose to you is 
the only one which comes from God, and the virtues which 
Icommand are those which alone conduct to him. 

Any religion which cannot speak in this way of itself can 
never be taken as the true religion, since it cannot even as- 
sert that it is so. Is it not, then, perfectly natural for those 
who are sure that they are in the right way, to warn those 
whom they see going astray: “ You are in the wrong way: 
you will be lost if you go on!” In fact all religions have 
§pyken so to others: we know how furiously the Pagans 
cuted the Christians; we know the abuse wherewith 
eretics of all times have loaded the Roman Church. All 
gions have then in turn maintained that there was no sal 
vatiou beyond their pale: all religions have, therefore, teen 
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intolerant, in so far as that they could not appruve of wiiat 
was coutrary to their own belief. Will any one say that ali 
religions are equally good ?—That would be to assert the 
grossest absurdity, and maintain yes and no on the same sub- 
ject. Will it, on the other hand, be said that all are false, 
by way of pretext for following, none ?—But he who woulJ 
ay so must be, in the first place, unreasonable, since he 
would thereby deny the existence of natural religion, that te 
to say, the connection which should exist best qadea ‘Ke intel- 
ligent being and his Creator: secondly, he must be rash, de- 
nying incontestible facts, believed throughout the entire world, 
facts which manifestly prove that God has spoken to men: 
thirdly, he must be the most intolerant of all, since he would 
proscribe all creeds, and condemn all the religious practices 
by which men have in ail ages rendered homage to the Diety. 

But if it be evident that man must have a religion, it is 
not less clear that there can be only one which is true—only 
ene which is pleasing to God, or can lead to everlasting 
happiness: how can it be supposed that he who despises 
the Supreme Being who has created him, or who insults him 
by a criminal life, can have the same fate as he who adores 
and loves him, and who does him honour by the sanctity of 
his life; error and truth, vice and virtue cannot have the 
same end, or conduct to the same happiness; there is then 
but one Religion, but one Church. 

Vhis point ascertained, which of all the religions in the 
world is the true one, which all men must embrace in order 
to obtain salvation? It is evidently that which gives the 
clearest proofs of the sanctity of its morality and the divini- 
ty of its institution, that which has been announced by the 
Prophets; and whose truth has been proved by prodigies ; 
that one, in a word, which Jesus Christ has established, 
and which has been transmitted even to us by an uninter 
rupted chain of the successors of the Apostles. It is only 
the Catholie, Apostolic, and Roman Charch which enjoys 
ei] these prerogatives. 

It is, therefore quite true that there is no salvation enttel 
the Catholic Church, she alone possessing all the marks 
which manifest the divinity of the true religion; that neither 
is there salvati-n for him who lives not according to her dee 
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trine, or who dies impenitent; no salvation for him wha 
having it in his power to see the truth, will not take the trou 
ble of adopting it; no salvation for any sectary who, having 
just reason to duubt the divinity of his religion, does nut take’ 
the necessary means to ascertain the truth. 

It is not the Church then that condemns those who reject 
her doctrines, and practise not her morality ;—no, it is not 
the Church, it is they who destroy themselves by their 
obstnacy and bad faith. No, the Church condemns none: 
she only announces that ‘Truth is one, even as God is one, 
and that they who wilfully wander away from its path, are 
beyond the pale of salvation; she bewails their blindness, 
and prays for their conversion, acknowledging while she 
does so that itis only He who sounds the depths of the heart 
who can judge of the uprightness of theirs, and that He 
alone can see whether they are guilty in their ignorance, and 
in their separation from that precious unity, which is the es- 
sential mark of truth. 

sut, it may be asked, what then is to become of so many 
children who die without baptism, of so many Pagans, 
Mahometans, Jews, heretics and poor savages? The 
Holy Scripture says nothing as to the fate of children who 
die unbaptised, and the Church ventures not to decide the 
point; but, although it is not said that they go to heaven, 
it does not follow that they must be as wretched as those 
whose destruction is their own work. We know that they 
do not see God, but there is reason to hope that they do 
net feel all the bitterness of such a privation. As to the 
nations who might have the true religion, but refuse to em- 
brace it, they shall be justly condemned. But should it 
happen that any one was invincibly ignorant, or had ne 
means of discovering the truth, then we might reasonably 
hope that God would rather work a miracle in his favour 
than leave him in darkness. So it is that the Church re- 
futes the imputation of intolerance. 

But whence comes the ardent interest which skeptics are 
wont to take in infidels, and all those who are not enlight- 
ened by faith? How is it that, while affecting to pity thear 
condemnation, they imprudently abuse the means of salva. 
tion which God has granted to themselves? Either they 
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complaints are unjust, and solely dictated by the hatred 
which they bear towards the Church, or otherwise they act 
as fools. “Why,” let us say to them, with St. Paul, “wh: 
ose time in examining how God will deal with those na- 
tions who are not of the faith? Busy yourself rather in 
rooting up the evil which is in you, and which may destroy 
you forever. Rest assured that God will never condemn 
those who sincerely seek the truth in order to embrace it, 
as he will assuredly punish those with severity who have 
abused the lights and graces they received.”—“Hail !” cries 
Mr. Moore, after hesitating several years in his choice of a 
religion, “ Hail to thee, oh true Church! thou who alone 
leadest to life eternal, let my soul repose in the shade of 
thy branches !—Far from me the rashness to dive into the 
depths of thy mysteries, and the impiety to rail at their 
darkness!—Let the seoffer reason—I admire; let him dis- 
pute—lI believe; I behold the height, but I sound not all 
the depth.” 


Examptes.—-The Princess Elizabeth Christina of Wolten- 
buttel, thought it her duty, before she married Charles of 
Austria, afterwards the Emperor Charles VI., to consult 
the Lutherans, whose faith she had till then professed.— 
‘This she did in order to satisfy her own conscience. "‘he 
Protestant doctors, assembled at Helmstadt, replied that, “As 
regards fundamental doctrine, the Catholics are not in error, 
so that salvation may be obtained in their communion.”— 
“If that be so,” said the princess, when she heard the de- 
cision, “ there is no need to hesitate longer, and to-morrow 
I shall become a Catholic. In a matter of so great im- 
portance, the surest way is always the best to choose.” 
Kier father expressed himself of the same opinion, and he 
$00 became a Catholic. De Trevern.—Friendly Discussion. 


Henry IV., solicited by his friends to embrace the Catho- 
lie faith, demanded of the bishops whether one could be 
saved in the Church of Rome; they, of course, replied that 
assuredly one could save his soul in the Church, and that, 
moreover, there was no salvation outside her pale. ‘Tha 
monarch then addressed himself to the Protestant ministers, 
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and asked them whetner salvation was to be found in the 
reformed Churches as in that of Rome; the ministers hav- 
ing answered that one could be saved in either, whereupon 
the king said: “ The bishops assert that out of their Church 
there is no salvation; you acknowledge that salvation is 
to be obtained in their communion: in that case, I must de- 
elare myself a Catholic. In an affair so important, the 
surest way is the best.” 


AR Cre TLE VE. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS, 


Aut the faithful who compose the Church Catholie are 
united together and form but one body, of which Jesus 
Christ is the head. The close connection existing between 
all the members of this body, establishes amongst them a 
community of spiritual goods, and this is what we under- 
stand by the Communion of Saints. 

The faithful are called saints, because they have been 
sanctified by Baptism, and are all called to sanctity. ‘The 
spiritual goods, which are common to the faithful, are the 
infinite graces which Our Lord has obtained for us by his 
sufferings, the merits of the Blessed Virgin and all saints, 
the Sacraments, the prayers, and all other good works which 
are done within the Church. Of all these spiritual gifts is 
formed a treasury which belongs to all the Church, each 
of the faithful having his share according to his dispositions, 
Those whiw are in the state of grace have a full participa- 
tion in all the spiritual treasures of the Church. 

This community of spiritual goods is the necessary con- 
sequence of the unity of the Church. All the members of 
a family labour for the advantage of the whole, and each 
has his own benefit in common with the others. So it is 
with the Church, whose members compose but one family 
and one compact body. St. Paul compares the Church tu 
the human body; and no similitude could give us a better 
idea of what is meant by the Communion of Saints. ‘The 
body has several members, and each of these has its own 
peculiar function; nevertheless, they all form but one and 
the same body. ‘They have all the same head, the same 
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soul, the same life. The functions of each member, and 
their benefits are for the good of all the body; all concur 
to the same end, which is the preservation of the body ; 
the eyes see, the ears hear, the hands act, the feet walk for 
the whole body ; in a word, all the members conspire for 
the advantage of each other, and lend each other, in case ol 
need, all possible assistance. So, in the Church, all the 
faithful, animated by the same spirit, living under the same 
head, are united amongst themselves in all their various ac- 
tions. Each member prays, labours, and merits for all the 
body, and receives at the same time the price of the labours, 
virtues, and prayers of the entire Church. But in order to 
proiit by these advantages, one must be a member of the 
Church; those who are separated from her by heresy, by 
schism, or apostacy, or those whom she has cast forth from 
her communion by excommunication, have no part in the 
spiritual advantages derived from the Communion of Saints. 

In order to have a full share in these gifts and blessings, 
one must even be a living member of the Church, or in other 
words, one must be in the state of grace. ‘Those sinners in 
whom the Holy Ghost does not abide by grace, are indeed, 
members of the Church, but they are dead members: how, 
therefore, can they pretend to the same advantages as those 
who are full of life? A dead arm, though it remain attached 
to the human body, can neither receive nourishment, increase, 
motion, nor action. Yet even sinners cease not to derive 
some profit from their union with the rest of the body; it is 
a great privilege to belong to that society in which alone are 
found truth, charity, justice, salvation, and the means of at- 
taining it. A sinner is dead; it is true; but whilst he re-_ 
mains united to the body, he may revive by the prayers of 
the Church, which are incessantly offered up for his return 
to life by the way of sincere repentance. 

The faithful of whom the Church is composed are divid- 
ed into three branches: the Church militant, comprising all 
those who still wage war on earth against the enemies of 
salvation; the Church Triumphant, consisting of the bless. 
ed in heaven; and the Church Suffering, which is composed 
of the souls who are yet expiating their faults before the 
can enter Piradise. 
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Henee, the faithful on earth are not only united amongst 
themselves, but also with the Saints trimphing in heaven, 
and with the suffering souls in purgatory. We rejoice in 
the happiness of the Saints, we bless God for what he has 
done for them, and beg them to intercede with him for us; 
the Saints on their side, love us as their brethren, and assist 
us by their prayers. We offer our supplications to Gud on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory; we give alms, and perform 
other good works that he may relieve them in their suffer- 
ings, and in his mercy abridge their duration. 


Exampiye.—st. Fructuosus, a bishop of the third century, 
prayed without ceasing for all the Church. When about 
to suffer martyrdom, being condemned to be burned alive 
for the Faith, a Christian took him by the hand and said, “1 
entreat thee to remember me before God?” The holy mar 
tyr replied, “ I must remember all the Catholic Church, ex 
tended from east to west over the earth!” 


St. Polycarp used to pray day and night for the whole 
Church Catholic, throughout all the world.  Lasaussx 


CHAPTER XI. 
I BELIEVE IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


Ir is only in the Catholic Church that remission of sins is 
found, God grants that favour only to those who become his 
children. It is through Baptism that Christians are first 
cleansed from original sin; but as it too frequently happens 
that the baptismal innocence is quickly lost, Jesus Christ 
has instituted a Sacrament for the remissicn of sin, com- 
mitted after Baptism; this is the Sacrament of Penance. 
God is always disposed to forgive us, provided that we re- 
ceive this Sacrament with sincere sorrow for our sins. 
There is no sin which cannot be effaced by this means, 
Should we even have committed the most grievous crimes, 
and were they more numerous than the hairs of our head, 
we can obtain their remission by the Sacrament of Penance 
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It is not, however, through our own merits that parden 
is granted to us, but through those of Jesus Christ vur 
Saviour. 

The promise which God has made to forgive our sina 
is purely the effect of his mercy; and that promise is the 
sole resource of sinners and the motive of their confidence. 

It is God alone who can forgive sin; hence, when the 
priest pronounces the sentence of absolution, it is God him- 
who effaces the sin by his ministry. 

We cannot doubt that Jesus Christ has granted to his 
Church the power of remitting sin: “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” said he to his Apostles; “ whose sins ye forgive, 
they shall be forgiven; and whose sins ye retain, they shall 
be retained.” 

We should be more fully sensible of the value of this fa- 
vour, if we could comprehend the misfortune of a person 
who, after having offended God, ceuld never recover the 
grace he had lost, and who would be obliged ever to bear 
all the weight of his iniquity, while feeling himself hurried on 
by time towards the fatal term of his reprobation. 

Great care must, nevertheless, be taken not to abuse the 
mercy of God, or presume upon it, in order to sin mire 
freely. What! should we offend him because he is always 
ready to pardon us !—should we be wicked, because he is 
infinitely good ?—Let us not deceive ourselves in this matter ; 
that ubuse of his mercy is the crime which of all others 
offends him most, and God who forgives all those who wor- 
thily approach him in the Sacrament of reconciliation, may 
not leave us time to have vecourse to it. How many peo- 
ple have been cut off in their sins, and who has assured us 
that we shall not be taken short, as they were ? 


IixampLe.—A servant, returning from Catechism, was in- 
terrogated by his master on what he had learned; he answer. 
ed with a sigh! “I have learned that I am damned.”— 
“ How is that?” inquired the master. ‘“ Because the Cate- 
chism says that one must have more sorrow for his sins 
than for the death of his father; and for my part, I have 
grieved far more for my father’s death than ever I did for my 
sins.” His master told him that perhaps }e did not clearly 
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onderstand what he had heard, and he proceeded to explain 
to him the doctrine of the ‘Council of Trent concerning 
contrition, in the following manner: “ Do you not perceive 
that the sorrow which we feel for having offended God, is of 
a nature entirely distinct from the grief arising from the 
death of a friend, or parent? The former is a hatred and 
u detestation of the sin committed: the latter is the effect of 
the natural tenderness which exists in the heart for a dear 
relation. Do you hate, do you detest sin? are you resolved 
rather to die than to sin again ? If such are your sentiments, 
you have the necessary sorrow—you have, in short, true 
contrition.” On hearing this, the worthy man began to 
breathe morefreely, and sincerely thanked his master for hav- 
ing so far enlightened him, and drawn him from his error, 
which if permitted to continue might have ended in despair. 
Asse Sauvatorti, Reflections for Sinners. 


CHAP TER: AXLE, 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


{t ts an article of faith, that our body shall one day rise 
again. All men shall die, and they shall arise again with the 
same bodies they had in this life. ‘The body, laid in the 
earth, shall go through the process of corruption, and moul- 
der into dust; but what changes soever it may have under- 
gone, its ashes shall one day be gathered together and re- — 
animated by the breath of God. Life is but a dream, and 
death a sleep; but the resurrection will be the beginning of 
a life which shallnever end. ‘There is no truth more clearly 
established in Holy Writ, nor more firmly maintained in all 
ages, than this of the Resurrection. It was believed, too, 
from the very beginning. “I know,” said the holy man Job 
“that my Redeemer liveth, and will raise me up at the last 
day: and I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my 
flesh I shall see my Gou; whom I myself shall see, and my 
eyes shall behold, and not another.” But it is principally in 
the new Law that this truth is made clearly manifest. “ The 
day will come,” said Jesus Christ, “ when all who are in the 
grave shall hear tle voice of the Son of God, and they whe 
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have done good works, shall arise and live forever; but they 
who have done evil shall arise to be condemned.”—* In a 
moment,” says St. Paul, “in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
sound of the last trumpet the dead shall arise to die na 
more.” ‘That resurrection shall be general; all shall arise, 
the great and the small, the just and the wicked, they who 
have lived before us from the beginning of the world, they 
who are now on the earth, they who shall come after us, all 
shall die, and rise again at the last day with the same bodies 
they had in this life. It is God who will work this prodigy 
by his Omnipotence. As he has drawn all things from 
nothing by his will alone, so shall he with as much ease, 
gather together our scattered members, and re-unite them 
with our souls. It is not more difficult for the Almighty to 
re-animate our bodies than it was for him to create them. 
Nay, we have under our eyes, every year, a figure of this 
resurrection. Are not the trees as it were, dead during the 
winter, and do they not appear to resuscitate in the spring ? 
The grain and other seed which is cast into the earth, decays 
therein, only to come forth again fairer than at first; it is 
the same with our body; which, like unto a seed, is laid in 
the earth, for a season, to come forth again full of life. ‘The 
bodies of the just shall not then be solid, heavy, and cor- 
ruptible, as they now are; but they shall shine like the sun, 
and shall be free from all sorts of pain and inconvenience, 
full of strength and agility, such as was the body of Our 
Lord after his resurrection. ‘The just, who a-e his children, 
sanctified by his grace, united and incorporated with him by 
Faith, shall arise like unto himself; Jesus Christ shall trans- 
form their mean and abject bodies, andshall render them con- 
formable to his own—glorious and impassible. ‘he body, 
which has had its share in the good done by the soul while 
they were joined together, shall participate also in its happi- 
ness. The wicked shall, indeed, rise again, but their bodies 
shall have none of these glorious qualities; they shall arise, 
but only to be given up to torments endless in their duration, 
and inconceivable in their greatness. 

“ All the multitude of those who sleep in the dust of the 
earth,” says one of the Prophets, “shall awake, some for 
life eternal, and others for endless ignominy and disgrace,” 
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What a spectacle shall then meet our eyes! what senti- 
ments will arise in our hearts, when we hear the sound of 
the trumpet, and when that dreadful voice shall echo over 
the eartk, “Arise, ye dead! and come to judgment! ”— 
when we shall see all mankind assemble, without any other 
distinction than that made by their own works !—St. Jerome, 
in the desert, continually fancied that he heard the last 
trumpet, and his soul was filled with terror. We have much 
more reason to fear than he had; how then can we rest sa- 
tisfied? If the future resurrection of the body is a source 
of hope and consolation for the just, it is also an object of 
terror aud dismay to the sinner. 


ExamptE.—lIn the reign of Antiochus, the seven young 
Maccabees and their mother generously suffered the most cruel 
torments rather than violate the Law of God, because they 
hoped in the resurrection. ‘The first had his tongue cut off 
and the skin torn off his head, and he being still alive he 
was cast into a ealdron over a huge fire. ‘The second, when 
expiring, said to the king: “ You now put us to death; but 
the Ruler of the worldshallone day raise us up to life ever- 
lasting.” ‘The third said with confidence: “ I have received 
these members from Heaven, but I nowhold them as nothing 
in defence of the Laws of God, because I hope that they 
shall be one day restored to me.” ‘The fourth spoke in 
these terms: “ It is better for us to be slain for obeying God, 
then to preserve our lives by disobeying him; we hope that 
in the resurreetion, God will render glorious these bodies 
which we received from him.” The others manifested simi- 
‘ar courage and intrepidity. Nevertheless, the youngest still 
remained; and Antiochus tried to shake his purpose by 
caresses and the hope of reward; he also sent him to his 
mother, hoping that she would persuade him to sacrifice to 
the idols. But that generous mother said to her son; ‘“ Look 
up to heaven! raise thine eyes to Gcd, who hath created a4 
things, and thou shalt not fear these torments, but will follow 
thy brethren to death!” Antiochus, more than ever enraged, 
poured out all his wrath on the boy, and caused the mothet 
to undergo the same torm2nts as her sons. 
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CHAPTER XIilI. 
I BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING. 


OvR soul, immortal in its nature, on quitting the body, 
passes from this life to another, from this visible world to a 
world invisible. ‘The Pagans themselves believed in a future 
life, wherein man was to be punished or »Jvompensed ac- 
cording to his works. ‘The expectation or a future life is 
therefore the dogma of all mankind, and the faith of nature. 

There is, then, another life to come after this, and that 
life shall never have an end. We shall be eternally happy 
or eternally miserable, according as God has found us just 
yr wicked at the moment of our death; but as the soul 
may be stained with numerous. trivial faults, which must 
exclude it from heaven for a time, yet do not make it de- 
serving of hell, it follows that besides the paradise prepared 
for the just, and the hell destined for the wicked, there is 
still another place which is called purgatory, established 
temporarily to purify souls who are found guilty, at their 
departure from this world, of certain venial sins, or who 
otherwise have not satisfied the divine Justice for the pen- 
alty which remains after mortal sin has been remitted in 
the Sacrament of Penance. 


Examp.r.—St. Bernard, quitting the paternal roof, to 
bury himself with his brethren in solitude, they were met 
by the young Nivard, their brother, to whom they said :— 
‘‘ Henceforward, regard our inheritance as thine own; we 
are going to enter religion.”—“ That is to say,” replied the 
child, “ that heaven shall be yours, and earth mine; assur- 
edly our shares are far from being equal,” and he soo 
after followed their example. 

GopvEscarp.—Life of St. Bernard. 


ARTICLE L 
ON PURGATORY. 


In order to go to heaven immiediately after death, the 
soul must cither have preserved its baptismal innocence, or 
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recovered it by penance; for nothing defiled can enter 
heaven. But human weakness being so great, it is very 
difficult to preserve ourselves pure amid the contagion of 
the world, and to be found at the final moment entirely free 
from stain or imperfection; hence the necessity of a place 
of expiation for these lighter faults, as well as to supply the 
want of penance which should have been done for certain 
sins although remitted, as to their eternal punishment, by 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

In the time of the old Law, this truth was perfectly well 
kuown, and all who were at all instructed in religious mat- 
ters, knew that souls were purified from their venial faults 
by temporary punishments before they entered into Limbo, 
or that place cf rest wherein they were to await the coming 
of Christ, who was to introduce them into heaven. ‘The 
valiant Judas Maccabeus sent a sum of money to Jerusa- 
lem, for the purpose of having prayers and sacrifices offer- 
ed up for his soldiers, slain in battle: “ because,” said he, 
‘it is a good and salutary thing to pray for the dead, to the 
end that they may be delivered from their sins.” But this 
truth has been more clearly defined by the decisions of the 
Church, founded on the very words of Jesus Christ, which 
establish a distinction between sins which may and may 
not be remitted either in this world or the other. 

Although the Church has not decided with regard to the 
pains of purgatory, it is certain that they are in proportion 
to the greatness of the sins which remain to be expiated, and 
that, consequently, they must be very great; several of the 
fathers are even of opinion that they differ from the pains of 
hell only in the term of their duration, and the patience 
with which they are endured. 

It is in our power to relieve the sous in purgatory, and 
we are even bound to do it, if we would conform tothe 
spirit of the Church. ‘They are of the elect, friends of Jesua 
Christ, and being destined to reign with him, they will be 
gble to indemnify us a hundred-fold for the sacrifices wa 
shall have made to, relieve them or abridge their pains.— 
They are our neighbours, our relatives, our friends, our 
benefactors, who cry to us from the depth of their dun- 
geons, beseeching us in piteovs tones, “ Have pity on me 
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—have pity on me; you, at least, who are my friends!” 
“ My dear child!” cries a father, a mother, from amidst the 
purging flames, ‘ we suffer inconceivable torments in this 
place of woe; take pity on those to whom you owe s@ 
tnany obligations,—even your life, and the wealth you pos- 
sess; have compassion on our lamentations, and relieve us 
in our sufferings; you can easily do it: the assistance of. 
the Holy Sacrifice, an alms, a prayer, the sacrifice of soma 
pleasure or enjoyment, which you will make on our behalf, 
nay, the slightest voluntary privation, may have effect in 
delivering us from the torments we endure, and in procur- 
ing for us the glory of heaven!—Ah! can you be insensi- 
ble to our misfortunes, and neglect us in the time of our 
necessity? Will you dare give “yourselves up to joy while 
we are plunged in devouring flames ?” 

What! a stranger, even an enemy would excite our com- 
passion if we saw him in so deplorable a state, and we 
could not refrain from stretching forth a hand to assist in 
drawing him from the fiery furnace. Well! in purgatory, 
there are parents, brothers, sisters, friends, forgotten and 
neglected by their own; how can we desert them thus ?— 
These souls cannot satisfy the justice of God but by paying 
to the last farthing ; they are as prisoners retained for debt 
in that place of torment; nevertheless, we can make satis- 
faction for them by prayer, fasting, alms-deeds, indulgences 
«znd communions, and particularly by having the Holy Sac- 
rifice offered up on their behalf. Charity makes it a duty 
for us to relieve these faithful souls, commanding us to do 
unto others what we should wish to have done for our- 
selves. [tis even our interest to fulfil this duty, for the souls 
whom we may have relieved will be sure to interest them 
selves for us in heaven, and that most etlicaciously; they 
will become powerful protectors for us as regards both this 
world and the next. Even justice compels us to be mind- 
ful of the souls in purgatory; and that because some may 
be there retained either for having been too indulgent to us, 
in flattering our passions, or otherwise for having offended 
God on our account; it may be a father or mother wha 
has committed some unjust act in order to enrich us; more 
uver, they may have enjoined us to give alms or maka 
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restitution for them, which we neglecting to do, they are 
detained in their dreary prison. 


Exampie.—St. Perpetua, St. Felicitas, and other servants 
of Christ, having been arrested for the faith, were confined 
in a close prison, where Perpetua was favoured with many 
visions. In the first of these, the Lord made known to 
her that she and her companions were all to suffer martyi- 
dom; iv the second, she saw one of her brothers, who had 
died some time before. It appeared to her that the boy 
suffered the most dreadful torments; that he was tortured 
‘vith a devouring thirst, without ever being able to reach 
the edge of a basin or pond which he incessantly tried to 
accomplish. The Saint, perceiving by this vision that her 
young brother was in purgatory, commenced praying for 
him with her companions. Some days after, she saw her 
brother again, but this time he appeared clean and com- 
fortable, refreshing himself, and roaming at will over the 
plain where the basin was. ‘Thus did the Lord vouchsafe 
to show how efficacious are the prayers offered up for the 
departed. ee 
ARTICLE IL. 


OF PARADISE. 


ParapiseE is the abode of the glory and magnificence of 
God, being the dwelling-place prepared by him for his an- 
gels, and also for men who live in his fear, and die in his 
love; but in order to make us understand how immense 
are its treasures, and how ineffable its joys, it would be 
necessary that one of the blessed souls should come down 
from heaven, and relate to us its wonders. “ No,” says St 
Paul, “ the eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive the glory that 
God hath prepared for his elect.” Let us imagine, if we 
can, the transcendant joy of a soul entering into heaven !— 
Oh! what a moment is that, when the miseries of this life 
being for ever at an end, an eternity of happiness is com- 
menced! With what delight, what satisfaction, what trans: 
port does it at length behold its God, and feel that its fate 
is for ever decided, its happiness secured ! 
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What joz for a captive when he has recovered his liberty 
and escaped from the hard yoke of slavery! what joy 
for a prisoner, long immured in the depths of a gloomy dun- 
geon, when he again beholds the light of day! what joy for 
one who has been long tossed on the stormy ocean, amid 
tempests and quicksands, where his life was continually 
endangered, when he finds himself safe arrived in port! 

Faint, imperfect image, any of these, of the joy, the con- 
solation, the happiness of a soul which, after the long cap- 
tivity, the protracted exile, and the lingering pains of this 
vale of tears, enters at length,into the haven of safety, and 
the land of the living, there to dwell for ever, amongst the 
elect; to dwell with God himself, the Author of its being, 
the term of its desires, the centre of its repose, without any 
fear of again losing him—assured of possessing him for all 
eternity, and to be a partaker in his happiness! 

But it is not enough to know the bliss of heaven, we 
must also try to merit it by the practice of good works, 
“ Narrow is the way,” says Jesus Christ, let us then try all 
we can to enter therein. However great may be our ef- 
forts to obtain that end, they are trifling when compared 
with what we seek. 

What! should we not have courage to do ourselves a 
little violence, to deprive ourselves of. some slight gratifica- 
tion, or to overcome human respect, in view of happiness 
so great! Where then is our faith? where our reason ?— 
People every day make the sacrifice of their repose, and 
of their very health for the fleeting breath of honour; they 
labour all their lives to amass a little wealth, knowing, 
nevertheless, that they must give it up when cying; and 
yet they would do nothing for that heaven which is to be 
possessed and enjoyed for ever! “To secure an eternity 
of hapriness,” says St. Augustin, “an eternity of labour 
and toi] would not be too much to give, and yet we will not 
give it even a moment.” A short prayer, morning and even- 
ing, is considered too much; confession is a fearful task ; 
the sanctification of the Sabbath is sacrificed to human 
respect; abstinence on Friday and Saturday, to sensuality ; 
and our duties, to the love of pleasure! And yet we as 
pire to become the associates of the martyrs—the righteou 
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—the heroes of religion! ELleaven is a reward, which must 
be earned; it is a crown which must be won in the com- 
bat; it is a conquest which we can only make by violence; 
those who know how to conquer, are they by whom it is 
obtained. Heaven is the abode of sanctity, and its gates 
are only open to innocence or to perfect penance. If we 
busy ourselves solely with the vanities, goods, and pleasures 
of this life, we are neither innocent, nor repentant, and are, 
therefore, unworthy of being admitted into heaven. Ah! 
how consoling it is for the virtuous Christian to know that 
every thing he does for God shail be abundantly recompens- 
ed; that even a cup of cold water given in his name, or one 
aspiration of the heart to him, shall not go unrewarded !— 
With what constancy does he not endure the trials of this 
life! The losses, the disgraces which throw the wicked 
into despair, become for the just so many sources of merit 
by the resignation with which he receives them, and the 
hope of being indemnified for them in heaven, which he 
regards as his own country. ‘Thither it is that he daily 
sends the treasure of his good works; it is for heaven that 
he labours, and for heaven that he adorns his soul. 

If we only knew what the souls in heaven possess 
and enjoy, and how much they can there glorify Our 
Lord, we would not only labour with assiduity in the work 
of salvation, but we would also endeavour to procure for 
others the same advantage, and more especially our own 
friends and relatives; that would be the truest and best 
way of proving our love for them. We can do nothing 
more advantageous to our neighbours or more glorious to 
God. “He,” says St. Chrysostom, “who macerates his 
body by all possible austerities has less merit than he whe 
gains a soul for God; it is something greater to save one’s 
brethren than to work miracles.” It was this zeal for the 
salvation of souls which has induced so many apostolical 
men to quit country, and parents, and friends, and go, at 
the risk of their lives, into lands beyond the seas, ir. order 
to convert Pagans, and baptise their children in danger of 
death! “He,” says St. John, “who gaineth his brother 
to God, shall save h’s soul and cover the multitude of hig 
sins.” 
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Exampre.—M. Boursoul had exercised at Rennes for up 
wards of forty years, the functions of the sacred ministry, 
and underwent, even to the very close of his career, without 
relaxation, or interruption, the fatigue of the pulpit, and tha 
painful task of presiding at the tribunal of penance. He 
wished to die, he said, with his arms in hand: “ Ah! if 1 
were only worthy of obtaining that favour from my Cod! 
Tevery day beg of him to terminate my life, either while I 
am announcing his gospel in the chair of truth, or exercising 
in the sacred tribunal the office of his mercy and justice !” 

A prayer like that, dictated by ardent and heroic charity, 
deserved to be heard and granted. On Easter Sunday, the 
4th of April, 1774, M. Boursoul said mass at five o’clock, 
and immediately repaired to his confessional. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon he proceeded to All Saints, a 
parish of Rennes, where, notwithstanding his great age and 
numerous infirmities he had that year preached the Lent. At 
three o’clock he ascended the pulpit to preach on the glory 
and happiness of the Saints. His delivery had in it all the 
vigour and impetuosity of youth; his voice was unusually 
lowa and distinct; his motions were so rapid, and his ges- 
tures so animated, that his meaning was understood almost 
before he had given it utterance. ‘Towards the close of the 
first part, after the liveliest and most touching description of 
the beauties of Paradise, and the joy of the blessed in heaven, 
he made a fresh effort, and exclaimed: “ No, my brethren! 
it will never be given to the weak eye of mortal here below 
to gaze upon the splendour of the divine Majesty ;” then 
lowering his voice, “It is in heaven that we shall see him 
face to face, unveiled before us.” ‘These words were spoken 
in a deep, penetrating tone, and he repeated them again in 
Latin; Videbimus eum sicuti est. Just as he finished thesg 
words, he bowed down his head on the side of the pulpit, 
and expired. ‘The church was even unusually crowded, and 
the consternation was sudden and general: some cried out: 
aloud, and others shed tears; some fainted away, and others 
said aloud, “ He is a Saint, he died speaking of the happi- 
ness of heaven.” A child who was present was heard te 
gay: “ He was speaking of paradise and he has gone there ” 

Carron, Life of Boursoul. 
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ARTICLE III. 
UF HELL. 


Tuerre is a hell, that is to say, a place of torment where 
the wicked shall be eternally punished with the demons. 
This truth, like all the others of our creed, has been revealed 
by God. Jesus Christ speaks, in the Gospel, of a fiery furs 
nace, a place of torment where there shall be nought but 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. They who doubt whether 
there is a hell, and, under that pretext, follow the course ot 
their disorderly passions, are blinded or corrupt ; they risk 
the penalty of an eternity of torment for the pleasure of a 
single moment. | 

The pains of hell are of two sorts, that of loss, and that 
of the senses. The pain of loss consists in the privation of 
the sight and presence of God, whereas that of the senses 
consists of the most violent torments suffered without the 
slightest alleviation. ‘The Sacred Scriptures depicts these 
tortures in the most energetic terms: ‘“ The fire shall con- 
sume the reprobate,” says the Holy Ghost, “ the worm which 
gnaws them shall never die, and the fire which devours them 
shall never be extinguished.” 'That fire, as though it were 
conscious, according to the expression of St. Augustin, “ will 
attach itself to the corporal members which have served as 
the instruments of sin, and also to the intellectual faculties, 
preying incessantly on all without ever destroying them.” 

All the-damned are deprived of the presence of God, and 
they suffer, moreover, the most fearful torments, always pro- 
portioned to the number and magnitude of their crimes. 

It is, therefore, an article of faith that the reprobate shall 
for ever endure the most cruel torments both of body and 
soul, plunged in total despair, and without anv sort of con- 
solation. 

The pains of hell shall be everlasting; a belief which ia 
founded on the Scripture itself. Isaiah tells us that the 
‘worm which gnaweth the damned shall never die, and that 
the fire which consumes them shall never be ‘iuenched, 
«The reprobate” it is said in St. Matthew “sbzll go to a 
piace of everlasting torment.” 
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But, it may be said that God is too merciful to pumsh for 
an eternity a single mortal sin which was perhaps but of a 
moment’s duration. The answer is that the mercy of God 
is not, cannot be opposed to his justice, which latter requires 
that a man who dies impenitent should be eternaily punished ; 
for, in the first place, the sin of that man is in some measure 
eternal, according to his present disposition, since he chooses 
to die in sin which merits consequently an eternity of pun- 
ishment; 2nd, mortal sin combats and destroys, as far as it 
is able, an eternal and infinite good, it ought therefore to be 
punished with an eternal and infinite torment, at least eternal 
in its duration, seeing that mat being *nite is not capable 
of sustaining a torment that is in its nature infinite; 3rd, 
human justice sometimes punishes a crime that was short in 
its duration, with a punishment that is eternal as far as the 
lite of man is concerned, such as perpetual exile, which im- 
plies that were the exile to live for ever he would be for ever 
banished from his country. Why, then, should not the di- 
vine justice banish forever from the celestial mansions a sin- 
ner who necessarily shuts himself out from heaven by wil- 
fully dying in a state of final impenitence ? 

Young people, be not deceived, but from this moment take 
the firm resolution of avoiding sin which would inevitably 
lead you to perdition ; do not expose yourselves to so dread- 
ful a misfortune: rather make the sacrifice of all worldly 
interests; if you save your soul, all is gained; if you lese 
it, all will be indeed lost, for you, even had you gamed the 
ertire universe while here on earth! 


ExampPLes.—Some young libertines, finding themselves in 
company with a monk of a very austere order, began to 
"ally Sim on his way of living, and at last said to him: “ Ah 
father! you will be well caught if there is, after all, no 
heaven.” —*“ You will be still worse taken in,” returned the 
monk, “if there is a hell, as religion teaches us.” 


The Gospel relates that the rich man being in hell, and 
seeing Abral.am in glory, addressed him in these words; 
“ Father Ab ‘aham! have pity on me, and send Lazarus thas 
he may dip his finger in water and cool my tongue, fur [ an 
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suffering in these flames the most cruel torments! ”-—“ My 
son,” said Abraham, “ remember that thou hadst good things 
during thy life, and Lazarus, on the contrary, fared but poor- 
ly. now he is in joy, and thou in torment.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ON THE PROFESSION OF CHRISTIANITY, AND THR 
SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


To make: profession of our faith is one of our most es 
sential duties, for Jesus Christ will not recognize as his 
disciples those who have been ashamed of belonging to him. 
and shrank from declaring their faith openly. 

One of the best means of showing that we are Christians, 
glorying in that title, is to make religiously upon ourselves 
the august sign of the cross. 

There are two ways of making the sign of the cross: 
the first is by making with the thumb a cross on the fore- 
head, mouth, and bosom; itis thus that the priest makes it 
during the Mass when he begins to read the Gospels, and all 
the faithful should do the same. 

We make the sign of the cross on our forehead, to show 
that we are Christians, and not ashamed to act as such; on 
the mouth, to testify that we are ever ready to make pro- 
fession of believing in God and in Jesus Christ; and on the 
breast, to show that we love the cross of Christ, and hearti 
ly believe what we profess. 

‘The second method of making the sign of the cross is by 
placing the right hand on the forehead, then on the chest, 
then on the left shoulder, and afterwards on the right, say- 
iug! “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

When making the sign of the sross we profess the unity 
vf God by saying these words in the name, in the singular 
number; the ‘Trinity of persons, by naming each in turn; 
the mystery of the Incarnation and that of the Redemption 
by making the form of the cross on which the Son of God 
made man, died for us; and the mystery of grace, by car 
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rying the hand from the left side, which is the figures of sin, 
to the right, which represents the grace merited for us by 
Christ. 

The words “In the name of the Father,” signify again: 
*] am going to perform this action by order of the Most 
Holy ‘Trinity; I will obey it faithfully. and accomplish its 
will; I do this in honour of the Blessed Trinity, desiring to 
render it all the homage of which I am capable. I am 
about to perform this action with the assistance of the Most 
Holy Trinity ; acknowledging that I can do nothing with- 
out the strength which comes from the Father, the grace 
which the Son has merited for me, and the light which pro- 
ceeds from the Holy Ghost. 

We should not fail to make the sign of the cross at least 
morning and evening, before and after meals, at the begin- 
ning and end of our prayers, and when setting about any 
important action; it is a great means of drawing down upon 
ourselves and upon our undertakings the blessing of God. 
We should also make it, at least on our heart, when we find 
ourselves exposed to danger or temptation, to the end that 
we may be delivered therefrom, and preserved from offend- 
ing God. 


EXAMPLE. A young girl blushed while making the 
sign of the cross on an occasion when it is usual to make 
it, and that because a stranger was present. ‘Ihis was no- 
ticed by a certain pious person, who soon made her ashamed 
of her cowardice, and want of love for Jesus Christ: 
“ What!” said he, “ Jesus was not ashamed to die on the 
cross to redeem you, yet you blush to form on yourselt the 
august sign of your redemption!” He added, “I hope that 
in fnture you will glory in belonging to your adorable Mas 
ter. Muy the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost bless you, 
throngh the passion and death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. ” 


LAsaUusE 
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SECOND TREATISE 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD AND OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


Corea Eee)’. 


OF THE COMMANDMENTS IN GENERAL. 


Gov had from the beginning of the world engraved his 
Luw on the heart of man; but, as the impression became 
fainter as time passed away, he resolved to publish it before 
the multitude of the Hebrews, whom he had chosen to be 
his own peculiar people. For that purpose, fifty days after 
their going forth from Egypt he called to the top of Mount 
Sinai, Moses, whom he had appointed as their chief, and 
made known to him his design of contracting with his peo- 
ple an everlasting covenant. 

Moses, having then assembled the chiefs of the nation, 
announced to them the orders which he had received from 
the Lord, and commanded that they should make them 
known to the people. The Hebrews, when they had learned 
what was the will of God, replied with acclamation: “ We 
shal] do whatsoever the Lord commands us to do.” On the 
third day after, the mountain was covered with a thick cloud; 
there was lightning and thunder, and a great noise, like that 
of a number of trumpets, which filled the air around. ‘The 
people being struck with terror, hid themselves in their tents; 
but Moses compelled them to advance as far as the boun- 
dary line which God had ordered him to make around the 
foot of the mountain. Then, from the midst of the cloud, 
was heard the voice of God, distinctly pronouncing the ten 
commandments: “I am the Lord thy God, §c., gc.” 

These ten commandments were afterwards written on 
two tables of stone. ‘Thus it was that the Lord, having 
made known the right which he had to command us, mani- 
fested his will, and commanded that it should be observed. 

This law is for us, as well as for the Israelites; it is the 
natural law, the law of all society ; it comprises the duty of 
all men, and is the standard of comparison which will decide 
their eternal fate. 
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The three first precepts of the Decalogue point out our 
duty towards God, and the seven others, that which we owe 
to our neighbour; hence the love of God and our neigh. 
bour is the abridgment of the Law. 


Exampir.—A venerable old man, seeing a number of 
children pressing around him, said to them these memora- 
ble words, which they never could forget: “ My little chil- 
dren, when we see with what strictness monarchs must 
have their laws observed, it ought to remind us that God 
will not permit His laws to be violated with impunity. So 
I have always remarked, Ist., that they who do not fear 
God are almost invariably miserable; 2nd., that work done 
on Sunday has never made any one the richer; 3rd., that 
ill-gotten wealth has never profited the possessor; 4th., 
that giving alms has never made any one the poorer; 5th., 
that morning and evening prayer has never retarded any 
work; and 6th., that a rebellious and disorderly child has 
rever been a happy or a fortunate one.” Petit Souvenir 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE FIRST COMMANDMENT OF SOD. 
I am the Lord, thy God, &c. 


Turis first commandment ordains: Ist., that we should 
believe in God; 2nd., hope in him; 8rd., love him with 
all our heart; 4th., adore but him alone 


~ 


ARTICLE I. 


OF FAITH. 


Fairy 1s a supernatural and theological virtue, by which 
we believe all the truths that the Church teaches, because 
that God, who can neither deceive nor be deceived, has 
revealed them. 

These truths are contained in the sacred Scripture and 
in tradition. What we call the Holy Scriptures are the 
books which have been written by the inspiration of the 
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Holy Ghost: that is to say, the Old and New Testaments, 
By tradition is meant the word of God, which, without 
having been penned down by those to whom it was reveal- 
ed, has nevertheless come down to us by vocal transmission 
from the Apostles and their successors. It is to the Church 
that the deposit of Seripture and tradition has been confided ; 
it is she who determines its true signification, and proposes it 
to the faithful by an infallible judgment and with supreme au- 
thority. God has given her that power, and he has prom- 
ised to preserve her from all error, and to be with her in her 
teaching, even to the end of the world. We ought, there- 
fore, to believe all that the Church teaches, and there is no 
salvation for him who has not faith. ‘He who believes 
and is baptised shall be saved,” says Jesus Christ, “and he 
who believeth not shall be condemned.” 

Faith is then indispensably necessary in order to be justi- 
fied and to be saved, Faith does honour to God, rendering 
homage to Him as the supreme truth; it is,as St. Paul says, 
a sacrifice, and an offering which we make to Him, by sub- 
mitting our mind to his infallible word, and silencing all our 
objections, our prejudice and repugnance, in order to be- 
lieve, without any shadow of doubt, on the authority of that 
divine word, that which is not perceptible to our senses, 
and which our minds cannot comprehend. 

We should frequently make acts of faith on the truths of 
our holy religion, in order to testify to God our submission 
to his revealed word. 

That submission, which we owe to the word of God and 
to the teaching of the Church, is so much the more reason- 
able, that we every day believe, on the testimony of men, 
things which we have never seen, and others which we can- 
not comprehend, although they may strike our senses. 

Is not the testimony of God, who can neither be deceived 
nor deceive us, more worthy of belief than that of man, or 
even than the evidence of our own senses, and of our mind, 
whose faculties are in themselves so limited ? 

Nothing, then, is more rational than to believe, on the 
word of God, things which we do nut understand; in that 
case we believe, not because we comprehend, but because 
God has said it: faith is founded on the word of God, and 

12 
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not on our own intelligence. We could never know the 
mysteries of faith but by revelation: God has revealed 
them, and he has, moreover, established an infallible au- 
thority to propose them to us. As he calls all men to the 
knowledge of the truth, he has also provided means of as. 
certaining it, means which place it within the reach of all 
To he a Christian we only require to be docile, and our Jo- 
eility needs not to be a blind and stupid credulity, but an 
enlightened submission, founded on motives the strongest, 
aud the most capable of convincing arational mind. Public 
facts, and shining miracles are incontestible proofs which 
establish the truth of religion. 

“ Jesus Christ,” says St. Augustin, “has demanded faith 
of men, but before he demanded it he had earned it by his 
miracles.” Of this proof, he himself reminded the Jews, 
saying to them: “The things which I do in my Father’s 
name render testimony of me; if I do not the works of my 
Father believe me not; but if I do them, even though ye 
believe not in me, believe in my works.” Miracles are then 
the voice of God, and no one can, without impiety, reject 
a doctrine confirmed by miracles; for it would be an im- 
pious absurdity to say that God had displayed his almighty 
power to authorize a falsehood. 

We must, then, believe all the truths that the Church 
teaches, aie to reject even one article would be to lose 
the faith. 

It is to sin against faith if we voluntarily doubt any 
of the truths which it teaches, and we expose ourselves to 
such sin when we have the temerity to read impious or he- 
retical books, for “he who loveth the danger shall perish 
therein.” We also sin against faith when, through human 
fear, we deny it with our mouth, although the belief may 
still exist in the heart: the martyrs chose rather to suffer 
all sorts of torments, and even death itself, rather than dis- 
semble their faith before tyrants. Finally, we sin against 
faith when we neglect to seek instruction on those truths 
whose knowledge is necessary to salvation. It is through 
this negligence that many Christians live in ignorance of 
that which thev ought to know, and thus commit many sing 
which they do not even perceive. 
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Faith is of several kinds: namely, buraan cr natural 
faith, whereby we believe on the testimony of men; divine 
ur supernatural faith, whereby we believe on the word of 
God; lively or practical faith, which is accompanied 5} 
charity and good works; dead or theoretical faith, which 
bears no such fruit ; infused faith, which we receive in bap 
tisia ; acquired faith, which is the abundance of divine un 
derstanding which we obtain by the practice of virtue ; im- 
plicit faith, which makes us believe generally all the truths 
which the Church teaches; and explicit faith, by which we 
ought to believe certain truths distinctly, sach as the Mys- 
teries of the Most Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Redemption ; the four ends of man; what relates to the 
Commandments, the Sacraments, Prayer, &c. 


Exampie.—lIn a certain company where, Providence had 
so ordained it, that an ecclesiastic was present, several young 
persons were playing the skeptic, and retailing with infinite 
relish the tirades of J. J. Rousseau against the divinity of 
Christ: “Gentlemen!” said the ecclesiastic, “ you do not 
now believe, but the day will come when you shall; if not in 
time, it will be in eternity. You shall then believe as the 
devils do; they believe, and yet are tormented!” 
MERAULT. 


REPO ETE 
ON HOPE. 


Hope is a supernatural and theological virtue by which 
we expect with a firm confidence in the goodness of God, 
all the blessings which he has promised us. 

How great they are, these blessings!—and how precious ! 
Nothing less than the eternal possession of God himself; 
that happiness is infinitely above ourselves and our efforts, 
hence it is by his own pure mercy alone that he has promis- 
ed it tous. Of ourselves we are not able to merit such hap. 
piness; but God, who loves us notwithstanding our misery 
and our unworthiness, engages to bestow upon us the graces 
necessary to obtain it: he has given us his only Son, to the 
end that whoever believes in him may. not perish, but have 
life eternal. ‘Tbe sight of our miseries shoald not then pre 
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vent us from hoping in God, and looking for the possession 
of the promised blessings. His Almighty power, to which 
nothing is impossible: his mercy which is infinite; the 
merits of Jesus Christ which are inexhaustible; the virtue 
of his grace, his promises, and his having commanded us to 
hope in Him; these are the foundations of the Christian’s 

ope. After such and so many assurances it would be an 
insult offered to God not to hope in him. As God will have 
us believe when he speaks, so also he will have us confide in 
him when he promises; hence, our confidence ought to be 
absolute and unchanging. No, Christian hope is aot waver- 
ing or uncertain: it is a firm confidence, founded on an im- 
movable basis. St. Paul compares it to a firm and secure 
anchor which holds the vesse! fast amid waves and tempests. 
This hope is never disappointed when it is humble, sincere, 
and persevering, for God never breaks his promise. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but his word remaineth for ever 
We are then assured that if we do not want confidence in 
God, he will grant us all that he has promised. 

Christian hope is combatted by two opposite vices: des- 
pair on the one side, and presumption on the other. We siu 
against Hope when we despair of salvation; such was the 
sin of Cain, who, having killed his brother, said: “ My in- 
iquity is too great to be forgiven.” Despair is a sin the most 
horrible in the sight of God, because it outrages his good- 
ness, the one of all his perfections which he most loves to 
manifest to men, and to which he desires that we should 
render homage by an unbounded confidence. 

“A mother may abandon her child; but 1 will never aban. 
don those who put their trust in me,” says the Lord 
“Though your sins were red as scarlet, and your soul black 
as coal, I will never cast you off when you seek me with con- 
trition and confidence.” There is no sin which our Lord haa 
net expiated by his death, and for which he has not merited 
pardon. He ever cries aloud that his blood was shed for us. 
That good Father requires only that his child may return to 
him; our repentance revives all his tenderness; but, on our 
side, let us never abuse his patience and his kindness, in or 
der to offend him with more freedom, and to persevere ip 
yur wickedness. 
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We alsy mn against Hope when presuming on the mercy 
of God, or relying on our own strength, we postpone our 
conversion; such is the sin of those who, forming for them. 
selves a false idea of the mercy of God, believe that they 
may save their souls without ceasing to offend him; or who, 
counting on a long life, persuade themselves that it will 
suflice to think of the business of salvation when the sea- 
son of youth shall have passed away. Beware of saying: 
“The mercy of God is great; He will forgive me the mui- 
titude of my sins.’ How many have been deceived by 
that false confidence! ‘They reckoned on the future, and 
lo! there was to be no future for them. Let us shun that 
illusion; let us not defer giving ourselves to God, for we 
know not what will be the duration of our life. May not 
death surprise us at any moment? It is true that one sin- 
ner was converted at his last moment, but it was a miracle 
operated at the death of Jesus Christ, and woe to him 
whose salvation depends on a miracle! 

Again, we sin against Hope when we lack submission to 
the guidance of Providence in the affairs of this world, be- 
lieving ourselves unhappy when we sustain losses, or afllic- 
tions, murmuring against God, or wishing ourselves dead, 
which is in itself a grievous crime. And how can we thus 
want confidence in so good a Father, who assures us that 
the very hairs of our heads are numbered, and that one of 
them cannot fall without his permission ? 

All that happens to us in this world is for our greater 
good, and may merit for us eternal happiness; let us well 
understand that health, riches, and other wordly advantages 
may be injurious to our salvation, and that it is good to 
suffer a privation of any of them when God wills it so; 
let us also be persuaded that nothing is yet lost for us whilst 
it is still permitted us to hope for heaven. 

In order to increase and enliven our Hope, we should 
often make acts thereof, especially when we find ourselves 
exposed to any trial. 

ExameLe.—God permitted St. Francis of Sales to be 
visited by a very painful temptation. When he was finish- 
ing his studies in Paris, being then but sixteen years of aga 
the enemy of salvation suggested to his imagination that 
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he was of the number of the reprobate. This temptation 
made such au impression on his mind, that he lost his rest, 
and could neither eat nor drink; his whole frame withered 
away, and he every day became weaker and weaker. His 
preceptor seeing him fall away so, and perceiving that he 
ecased to take pleasure in any thing, repeatedly inquired ag 
0 the cause of so remarkable a change; but the devil, who 
had filled his mind with this illusion, was one of those who 
are called dumb, because of the silence in which they keep 
those whom they torment. 

He saw himself at the same time bereft of all the sweet- 
ness of divine love. The blissful calm which he had en- 
joyed before that storm came on, now arose before his 
mental vision and redoubled his unhappiness. “ It was then 
in vain,” said he to himself, “ that heavenly hope nourished 
me with the expectation of being one day replenished with 
the delights of the house of God, and immersed in the 
ncean of his pleasures! Oh lovely tabernacles of the hea- 
yenly courts! shall I then never see you ?” 

He remained an entire month in this anguish and bitter- 
ness of heart, which was like unto the pangs of death, or 
the greatest torment that can be endured in this world.—- 
His days were spent in sighing and groaning, and by night 
he watered his couch with his tears. At last having, by a 
divine inspiration, entered the Church of St. Stephen to in- 
voke the mercy of God on account of his miserable condi- 
tion, and throwing himself on his knees before an image 
of the Blessed Virgin, he besought that Mother of Mercy 
to be his advocate with God, and to obtain from his good- 
ness that “if he was so unhappy as to be destined to hate 
him for all eternity, he might at least love him during his 
life with all his heart.” 

A prayer so far removed from the sentiments of a repro- 
bate was instantly granted : the shades which had gathered 
over his mind were suddenly dispelled, and he was restored 
to his wonted joy and peace. 


ARTICLE III. 
ON CHARITY. 


Cuar ry is a supernatural and theological virtue, by 
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which we love God above all things; because he is infinite- 
ly good and infinitely amiable; an our neighbour as our- 
selves for the love of God. <“ This is the first and greatest 
commandment,” says Jesus Christ. 

But was it necessary that God should command us te 
love him? Is he not, of himself, supremely amiable; do 
not his infinite perfections, his goodness to us, the favours 
with which he loads us, the advantages which we find in 
attaching ourselves to him—do they not all engage us to 
love him? He has created us; he preserves and supports 
us; he has formed heave: and earth and all creatures for 
our use; does not all that oblige us to love him? God has 
done for us even more than ali that in the order of salva- 
tion; he has given us his own Son. He sacrificed him for 
our redemption ; he has admitted us to the number of his 
children; every day, and every moment he sustains us by 
his grace ; he intends for us, when this life is past, an eterna. 
felicity in the mansions of glory: how, after ail that, can 
we refuse him our love? What! is it necessary to prove to 
a child that he ought to love his father? Is not that senti- 
ment inherent in the heart of man? Nay, do we not cher- 
ish, with inexpressible tenderness, even the memory of a 
father? And is not God, then, our father? Is there any 
parent so deserving of that name as he, or was there ever a 
better father? Add to all this the sweets which we enjoy 
in the exercise of this holy love. Oh! what pure and per- 
fect joy—what soothing consolation does it not diffuse 
through the heart wherein it lives and burns? No, all the 
pleasures which this world has to offer are not to be com- 
pared to that delicious peace which God infuses into the 
soul that loves him. Let us, then, attach ourselves to God, 
and let us hasten to give him up our heart before sin has 
rendered it unworthy of being presented to him! We can- 
not be happy but in loving him, and the more we love him, 
the happier we shall be 

Yes, God alone can constitute our happiness: a man to 
whom God is wanting is unhappy, even in the midst of 
riches, glory and pleasure, he desires every thing, and is 
never content. But he who loves God finds in that holy 
‘ove consolations which make up to him for all the rest.— 
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His desires are satisfied, his heart is tranquil, and nothing 
van trouble the calm of his soul: even in poverty, he is 
rich; in humiliation he is great; in sufferings, he is over- 
whelmed with joy. We-should, therefore, love God with 
all our heart; he is our first beginning and our last end. 
‘That great Master will have it that we give him our whola 
heart; he must be preferred before all creatures; we must 
be disposed to lose all rather than his grace, and to love 
nothing but through and for him. 

It is to sin against this commandment to make a su- 
preme good of any thing else but God, as the ambitious do 
of honours, the miser of riches, the voluptuous of sensual 
pleasures. ‘The love of God must also be active: “If any 
une loveth me,” says our Lord, “he will keep my Com- 
mandments.” In fact. we desire to please those whom we 
love; and the means of pleasing them is to do their will, to 
accomplish faithfully all that they require of us, and often 
to perform some act which proves the sincerity of that lova 
—we ougnt also to prove it by works, for the love of God 
cannot be idle; it is a fire which never ceases to burn, for 
if it once fail to animate the heart, then it is indeed extinet. 

But it is not leving God enough, merely to observe the 
first commandment; we must also love our neighbour, that 
is to say, we must wish for him and procure for him, if 
possible, the same good as we would wish for ourselves: 
“For,” says Jesus Christ, “these two loves cannot be 
separated,” and he wills that this should be the mark by 
which his disciples are known. He who loves not his neigh 
bour, therefore, is no longer a disciple of Jesus Christ; he 
has renounced his Gospel and his promises. ‘Thus, in the 
happy days of the early Christians, there was seen to reign 
amongst the faithful the most intimate union and the most 
tender charity, so that they had but one heart and one 
soul. “ Behold!” said the Pagans themselves, “how they 
love each other!” St. Paul reduced all onr duties to our 
neighbour to that single precept; and, in fact, if we really 
love our neighbour, we shall be very unlikely to do any 
thing in his regard that is forbidden by the other command. 
ments; we will not speak injuriously of or 4o him:. we will 
not offer him any violence; we will do him no wrong; we 
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will not deceive him; but will on the contrary do him all the 
good we can. 

But we must not imagine that the word neighbour signi- 
fies those only with whom we have some tie of kindred u. 
of friendship: “If you love,” says Our Lord, “only these 
iwho love you, what do you in that? The Pagans do as 
‘much.” By our neighbour we are then to understand ali 
men, because they have all the same Creator and the same 
origin; because they all compose but one single family, of 
whom God is the father; because they are all created for 
the same end, which is eternal felicity ; and have all been 
purchased at the same price, which is the blood of Jesus 
Christ, who died for all men. This love ought, therefore, 
to embrace even our enemies, on which head the precept is 
most distinct and formal. “I say unto you: Love your ene- 
mies, do good to those who hate you, pray for those whe 
persecute and revile you; return good for evil, that you 
may be like unto your heavenly Father, who maketh his 
sun to shine on the just and the unjust.” Beware of say- 
ing that it suffices not to wish ill to those who hate us; and 
that to love them, to nave care for them, to render them 
service, is impossible. No, with grace, it is not impossible ; 
and God gives that grace to those who ask it of him. God 
commands it, and he commands nothing impossible; but it 
is his will that we should do all we can, with the strength 
which he has given us, and that we should ask him for what 
we require over and above. 

We show that we love our neighbour when we exercise 
towards him the spiritual and corporal works of merey. 
The spiritual works of mercy are, to bring back to virtue 
those who are wandering away from her paths, to instruct 
lhe ignorant, to give good advice to those who stand in 
need of it, to console the afflicted, to pardon injuries, to bear 
them with patience, and to pray for the living and the dead. 
The corporal works of mercy are, to give food to the hungry, 
to clothe the naked, to ransom prisoners, to visit the sick 
and those who are in prison, to harbour strangers, and to 
bury the dead. 


ExampLEes.—The Apostle St Paul may be proposed as a» 
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excellent model of the perfect love of Christ, who, having 
destined him for a great work and to suffer much, had given 
to him a great mind, great courage and great charity 
“The charity of Christ presseth us,” says he in one of his 

_ epistles, “considering that he died for all; that they alse 
who live may not now live {o themselves but to him who died 

for them, and rose again.” “I live” says he again, “ but it 
is no more I who live, but Jesus Christ who liveth in me, 
What then, shall separate us from the love of Jesus Christ ? 
Shall it be affliction, or poverty, or hunger, or nakedness, 
perils or persecutions, the sword or violence? Amid alli 
these evils we remain victorious because of Him who hath 
loved us; for I am assured that neither death, nor life, 
nor powers, nor any thing created shail ever separate us from 
the love of God in Jesus Christ Our Lord. If any one love 
not Our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” 


St. Paulinus, expended considerable wealth (even to im- 
poverishing hitself), in relieving the necessities of the poor, 
and having no longer any thing to give, he sold himself for 
a slave, in order to procure freedom for the son of a poor 
widow who had come to implore his charity. St. Gregory 
the Great, who mentions this fact in his Dialogues, adds that 
St. Paulinus worked as a slave in a garden, until his master 
having discovered his merit, set him at liberty and sent him 
home again. GoprscarD, vol. v. page 445, 


Sees 


ARTICLE IV. 
ON ADORATION. 


Tue fourth duty which is comprised in the first command- 
ment, is that of adoring God, or rendering to him that hom- 
age aud worship which we owe to him, as the Sovereign Lord 
of all things. ‘There are three distinct sorts of worship, 
that of Latria which is due to God, that of Hyperdulia 
which we owe to the Blessed Virgin, and that of Dulia which 

~ we pay to the Saints. 

Adoration is a profound humiliation of the soul before the 
Supreme Majesty ; before Him who by his word created hea- 
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ven and earth, at whose glance the nations melt away like 
wax; under whose steps the mountains bend respectfully 
before that God who sends thunder and tempest as the 
ministers of his wrath, and chains them down again when 
it seems good to him in his mercy. On beholding the great. 
ness of God, the adoring soul humbles itself, is confounded, 
and as it were annihilated in his presence; it humbly ac- 
knowledges its dependence and its servitude; it praises and 
blesses the holy name of God; it returns thanks for all the 
mercies and favours it has received from him, beseeching 
him for all that it still requires, and which it only expects 
from his bounty ; finally, it offers, and consecrates itself tu 
him without reserve, to accomplish in all things, his holy 
will, 

These internal sentiments display themselves in the ex- 
terior by corresponding actions, such as genuflections, pray- 
ers, the offering of our actions, and above all by the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, which is, of ali acts of adoration, the 
most excellent and the most august. We should, then, 
render to God every day, particularly morning and evening, 
the tribute of praise and adoration which he requires from 
us. It is by that religious exercise that we should begin aud 
end the day. Let us never fail to acquit ourselves of a duty 
so important and so essential; let our first thought, the first 
movement of the heart be to Him who has created us, who stil] 
preserves us, and who every day bestows new favours upou 
us. Let our first action be to prostrate ourselves before the 
Sovereign Majesty, to adore him, to thank him for his bless- 
ings, to devote ourselves to his service, and to ask of him 
those graces of which we stand in need. Before and after 
each meal, let us also adore that tender Father, who opens 
his bountiful hand, and replenishes his children with every 
blessing ; never let a false shame prevent us from fulfilling 
tuis imperative duty. Does a child blush to testify his grat. 
tude for every new proof of his father’s tenderness ?—At the 
end of the day, we ought to renew the homage which we 
offered in the morning to our God. Let us then humbie 
ourselves in his presence for the faults we may have cotn- 
mitted; let us ask his pardon for them, and thank him for 
the graces which he has vouchsafec to grant us. Let us 
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remember notwithstanding, that the formula of prayers an@ 
vther exterior acts of piety are but the body of religion: 
tne interior sentiment of adoration being the soul thereof 
Without this disposition of the heart, words and all exterior 
acts must fail in pleasing God, and would but draw upon 
as that reproack which he formerly addressed to the Jewish 
people: “ This people honour me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me.” 

Adoration belongs to God alone. We, indeed, honour 
tlie Saints, and venerate them, but we do not adore them. 
We pay not to them that supreme worship which is only 
due to God; we honour them solely as his friends and ser- 
vants. It is good and useful to invoke them that we may 
obtain from God, through their intercession, those graces of 
which we stand in need; but it is from God alone we ask 
them, in the name of Jesus Christ, their Saviour and ours, 
who alone has merited them for us by his sufferings and 
death. We also honour their relics, as the precious remains 
of a body which was the Temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
is to rise again in glory, and in that, we do but follow the 
practice of all ages. We also honour their images, but 
that honour refers solely to the object represented: we re- 
cognise in them no other virtue than that of recalling to our 
ininds the memory of their originals, ‘Thus, in kneeling be- 
fore the image of Jesus Christ, the Blessed Virgin, or any 
other Saint, it is not the image of Christ, but Christ himselt 
that we adore; it is net the image of the Virgin, or of a 
Saint that we honour, but whoever it is meant to represent, 
and of whose virtues it serves to remind us. 

The use of images is exceedingly beneficial, for it recalls 
to our minds the examples of the Saints, their struggles, 
their victories, and the glory they enjoy in heaven. 

Men sin against the adoration due to God by zdolatry, b, 
superstition, and by trreverence. 

Idolatry consists in paying to creatures the worship due 
to God alone, like the Pagans, who rendered divine honours 
to men, statues, animals, the stars, the vegetables in their 
gardens, nay, even to the vices themselves !—Although this 
gross idolatry no longer exists amongst us, yet irreligion 
and unpiety have taken its place There are fovis in the 
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world who say: “There is no God,” aid they adore none ; 
ur rather. as the Apostle says: “ They make unto them. 

selves other divinities; their pride, the love of risthes and 
pleasures, impurity, gluttony, &c. become their gods.”—° 
There is yet another species of idolatry which is abomina: 

ble in the sight of God, and it consists in lavishing saeri- 
legious incense on those idols of flesh who take the place 
of the Deity in a depraved heart. 

We sin by superstition when we make use, in the divine 
worship, of certain practices not authorized by the Sane 
vr in putting our trust in words or deeds of which she does 
not approve, and pretending to obtain particular ends by 
their means, such as a knowledge of the future, of hidden 
things, &e.—taking note of lucky and unlucky days, &¢.— 
all these being only fit to draw down the malediction of 
God on those who practise or have recourse to them. 

‘We sin by irreverence in profaning churches, the relics 
of Saints, their images, holy water and other such things, 
and still more by the sacrilege committed in receiving the 
Sacraments without the necessary dispositions. It is also 
w sacrilege to purloin any sacred thing belonging to the 
Church, or to strike a person consecrated to God, &e. 


Exampirs.—Constantius Chloris, a wise and humane 
prince, esteemed and protected Christianity. Nevertheless 
he sometimes practised dissimulation, and publicly declared 
that all the Christians of his palace must offer sacrifice ta 
Jupiter and the other Pagan divinities, if they would retain 
their offices and his favour. Some there were, who, prefer- 
ting their fortune to their eternal interest, hastened to obey 
this erder, which, however, was only meant to try them.— 
The result was that they only obtained the contempt of 
the sovereign, who, indignant at their baseness, banished 
them for ever, from about his person. One of his confi- 
dants having inquired the reason of this conduct, which 
surprised him not a little, Constantius gave him this wise 
answer: “Men who sacrifice their religion to their interest 
are likely to fail in every one of their duties; I have no 
reason to expect that they whose disgrace surprises you sv 
much, would be more faithful to me than they have been tu 

13 
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their God.’ Not content with having chastised ard hum: 
hled the apostates, the prince thought it also his duty to 
give a pub.ic reward to those Christians who, soaring above 
all temporal views, had persevered in the open profession 
of Christiaui.y ; and, in order to convince his courtiers that 
he reckoned only on the fidelity of those who were faithfal 
to their rehgion, he confided to these generous and incor. 
ruptible Christians the guard of his person and of his States 


The Emperor Constantine Copronymus raised up a vio- 
lent persecution against the faithful, for the veneration of 
sacred images. He summoned a holy hermit, named 
Stephen, and asked him in an ironical tone whether he still 
persisted in his idolatry, as he chose to call the honour which 
Catholics pay to those images: “ Who is so ignorant,” re- 
plied the Saint, “as to adore stones, gold or silver, simply 
because they represent Jesus Christ or the Saints? Our 
veneration only regards the originals of these pictures.” 
‘hen drawing from his bosom a piece of coin, having on it 
the emperor’s image, he demanded of those who were pre- 
sent whether he would be punished if he threw it on the 
ground and trampled it under foot, having on it the image 
of the monarch: they answered “ Yes.” “ Oh infatuated 
men!” resumed St. Stephen, “ ye would punish with death 
him who would trample on the image of an earthly king, 
who is but a mortal like yourselves, yet ye would dare to 
trample under foot the likeness cf Jesus Christ, the King 
uf kings !———” Ecclesvastical History. 


ARTICLE V. 
ON THE RESPECT DUE TO CHURCHES 


Tur Church is the house of God; he fills it with his 
ylory and his presence; itis the place where he resides in 
a peculiar manner, and which is specially consecrated to 
his worship: it is there where the faithful assemble to pray, 
to sing his praises, and to celebrate the Sacred Mysteries ; 
and it is there that Jesus Christ dwells in the body, and of. 
fers himself to his Father for us. [Is any thing more want: 
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mg to inspire us with the most profound respect, and the 
most serious attention? Should we not, on entering that 
uoly place, be seized with fear, and exclaim, with a Patn- 
arch of old: “ How dreadful is this place! it is indeed the 
house of God, and the gate of heaven!” Yes, temples are 
as it were, a new heaven wherein God abides with men. 
Is not He who dwells in that august tabernacle the self- 
same God whom the blessed adore in heaven? Like them, 
then, we ought to be annihilated in spirit and in heart be- 
fore the divine majesty: it is veiled in our temples, I grant 
you; but is it any the less worthy of our profound adora- 
‘ion? How ean we, thei, dare to enter a churel: without 
respect; how can we dare remain there without recollec- 
tion, without modesty, and sometimes even behave with the 
most scandalous levity. 

All in that holy place speaks to us of the mercies of God: 
the sacred font, where with the life of grace we have re- 
ceived the inestimable right of a celestial inheritance; those 
tribunals of reconciliation, where we have been so often 
purified from our sins and cured of our spiritual wounds ; 
that cross whereon Christ, Our Saviour, died for us; the 
altar, in fine, whereon he daily immolates himself, in order 
to apply to us the fruit cf his sufferings; there it is, also, 
that we have participated at the Table of the Lord, and 
received in confirmation the unction of the Holy Ghost. 
Should not objects so touching fill our minds with holy 
thoughts and our hearts with pious sentiments, and should 
they not make us love to linger ina place so highly-favour- 
ei? How does it happen, then, that so many go there but 
with reluctance, and while there feel only disgust, being oc- 
cupied solely with vain fancies, even if no worse? Do not 
all those mementos of the goodness of God speak directly 
to the heart? How outrageous it is to return such bounde 
less love with cold, culpable indifference. 


Exampte.—The Turks have so great a respect for their 
mosques, that they never pass before them without some ex- 
terior act of reverence: a horseman would be punished 
severely if he did not alight from his horse in passing a 
mosque; they never enter them but with bare teet, and 
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hands joined together, and with all possible recollection 
While in their mosque, they are so attentive and so devout 
that they would pass for monks rather than barbarians; they 
several times prostrate themselves on the ground, to humble 
themselves in the presence >t God. During the whole tims 
of prayer not one is ever seen to turn his head aside. It 
is acrime to speak to another, so that it is a thing unheard. 
of to see two Turks converse at the time of prayer. If 
any thing is said to a Mussulman while he is at prayer, he 
makes no reply: he may be beaten, and he will not even 
look to see who struck him. Ah! but these infidels will one 
day put to shame those Christians who pray with so little 
modesty or attention! 

_ What a lesson for Christians who are even well instruct- 
ed in their religious duties! Book of Travels. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE SECOND COMMANDMENT OF GOD. 
Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain. 


Tur second commandment forbids us all swearing injuri- 
cus to God and the Saints. 

[tis as though the Lord said to us: Revere my holy name, 
[ forbid you to profane it by employing it to authorize false- 
hood, injustice, or even to confirm truth without a sufficient 
reason. 

To swear, is to take God or some Saint to witness what 
we say, or what we promise. 

Swearing may be either an act of religion or a sin, ac- 
cording to the circumstances and dispositions by which it is 
accompanied. 

When it is an act of religion, it must be done with truth, 
justice, and judgment. 

Without truth, the oath is false, and becomes perjury; 
without justice, the oath is an unjust one; and without judg- 
ment, that is to say, when taken with levity, or without suf- 
ficient cause, it is rash and indiscreet. 

Arash oath, although meant to confirm a thing in itsel 
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srue and just, is a sin, and may become considerable, accord. 
ing to circumstances, and because of the scandal it may 
give. We ought never to take an oath without an iraportant 
reason, and never through passion. 

False, ur unjust oaths or perjury, may be greater or lesser 
sins, according to the degree of malice with which they are 
made, and the scandal they may occasion. 

There is a species of oath which is called promissory ; be- 
ing used to make more ce‘tain the execution of what ia 
promised. 

He who swears to do ans thing, which hehas no inten- 
tion of doing commits a grievous sin, and is, in fact, guilty 
of perjury. 

With regard to the fulfilment of what one has sworn to 
do, there are three circumstances wherein the oath is not 
binding: these are, lst, when the thing promised is evil in 
itself and forbidden to be done, for God cannot require the 
performance of an act which is sinful in its nature; 2nd, when 
a thing which was practicable when promised, becomes im- 
practicable, by unforeseen events; 3rd, and finally, when the 
oath was not taken voluntarily, but was forced upon us; 
nevertheless, on such an occasion it is necessary to have re- 
course to the Ecclesiastical authority, lest one might err in 
giving judgment in his own case. if the thing promised, or 
ratified with an oath, be in itself possible and jawful, it sho ald 
certainly be executed, for then the nou-fuifilment of the 
promise is an enormous sin. 

Swearing, without necessity, is very often criminal, at all 
times useless, and even dangerous, since we expose our- 
selves to contract a habit of it, which may lead in the end to 
perjury. 

‘here are three ways of designating swearing ; blasphe- 
ny, imprecation, and disguised swearing. 

Blasphemy .s a word, or a discourse. injurious to God, his 
Saints, or Religion. 

[t is blasphemy to attribute to God defects which do not, 
sr could not belong to him, such as taxing him with par- 
tiality, injustice, or the like. 

It is blaspheming God to deny to him that which is his 
due, such as pretending that He disdains to take care of his 
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creatures, that He takes no notice of the affairs of this 
world, &e, 

It is blasphemy against God to speak with contempt of 
his divine attributes, perfections, &c. 

{t is blasphemy of the worst kind to speak disrespectfully 
»f God, even though it be through custom, and the sin is 
still greater if the blasphemy is spoken in anger, passion, o 
through contempt. 

It is blaspheming God to join to his adorable name cer- 
tain terms which dishonour him; such, for example, as sacred, 
which becomes in that éase, a sort of malediction against God. 

It is blasphemy against the Saints, to mock them, to at- 
tribute to them defects or failings, to find fault with the hon- 
ours rendered to them by the Church, We. 

It is blaspheming Religion, to turn it into ridicule, to 
blame its practices, to speak ill of the Sacred Scriptures, 
We, &e. 

Then there are also blasphemies of mind and heart; these 
are thoughts and desires contrary to the divine perfections 
or to things which concern religion ; such is the blasphemy 
of the fool who said in his heart “ There is no God.” ‘This 
is a horrible, an execrable sin, and deserving of the most 
terrible punishment. 

Blasphemers are no longer stoned to death, nor are their 
tongues pierced ; but let them not triumph the more of that, 
for the time of chastisement will soon come, when they, 
wretches that they are, shall receive the punishment due to 
such crimes. 

Imprecations are expressions by which we wish harm to 
befall ourselves or others, such as death, damnation, &ce., 
&c., whether in promising, denying, or assuring of any 
thing. 

Disguised oaths are of two sorts: Ist., some of them 
are oaths with some change of terms; 2nd., others are 
vaths or cursesdisguised under words which, though not ex. 
actly pronouncing the real oath, relate to it in some way or 
another, such as, “On my conscience,”—“ As 1 am before 
God,” &c., &c. 

Christians should never express themselves so, nor 
wit such habits of speech to grow npon them. 
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It is not cursing, to call any one Ly inyut‘ous names, but 
it is outraging that person, and expos.ng him to offend God 
waich is never, in any case, allowable. 

Neither is it swearing or cursing to give utterance to im- 
modest words or phrases which virtuous people take care 
never to express, but itis speaking obscenely, which is bad, 
and often gives scandal. 

By an oath, we secure or promise something to our fel- 
low men, by bringing i in the name of God ; but it sometimes 
happens that people ‘make promises to God himself, to per- 
form things which they know are pleasing to him. Such a 
promise made to God is called a vow. 

A vow isa deliberate promise made to God, to do a thing 
which may be supposed agreeable to him: they who prom- 
ise to give an alms, to make a pilgrimage, Wc., are said to 
make a vow. 

A vow is something more than a simple resolution. By 
a vow we bind ourselves towards God to do the thing prom- 
ised, under pain of committing sin. 

The obligation of performing what we have promised to 
God rests on the circumstances, indicated, on place, time, 
&e. 

The Church has it in her power to dispense with a prom- 
ise made to God; but this power she never exercises with- 
out the strongest reasons. 


Exampire.—A boy who had been carefully taught by vir- 
tuous masters, gave, some years ago, a most touching proof 
of his faith. He had delayed, it seemed, some time after 
school was over, and got home a little later, whereupon his 
father began to scold him, swearing, moreover, by the holy 
name of God. The poor lad, shocked at himself for having 
given occasion for such blasphemy, threw himself 9n his 
knees, and burst into tears: “ Father!” he eried, “Oh! 
father! beat me if you will, but do not swear, I implore 
you!” The father was confounded, seeing the boy’s horror 
of the crime he had committed, and he failed not to profit 
by the lesson, so as never again to uttera blasphemy. Ah 
from how many sins might children, if they were true Chris 


tians, save their parents! Essay on Blasphemy. 


> 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
Remember to keep holy the Sabbath Day. 


Eveny day belongs to God, and there is none which wy 
are not bound to dedicate to his glory; but as the wants o 
life prevent us from giving ourselves up entirely to the ex- 
ercises of religion, God has reserved to himself a certain 
day of the week, which he commands us to employ in ador- 
ing and serving him. This precept is as old as the world. 
(rod, immediately after he had created the world, conse- 
crated that day, to the end that men might celebrate the 
memory of the creation and the mysterious repose into 
which he entered after having finished that great work.— 
That day whereon God rested was, in the Old Law, the 
seventh day, and was called the Sabbath, winch signifies 
rest ; but in the New dispensation it is the first day of the 
week, which is called Sunday, or the Lord’s Day. That 
day has been substituted for Saturday, from the time of the 
Apostles, and by divine inspiration, in memory of the Re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ: because it is the day on which 
Our Lord, after the labours of his mortal life, entered upon 
his eternal repose. It is then intended to honour that God, 
victorious over death, by whom we have been redeemed. 

“Six days shalt thou labour,” says the Lord, “but the 
seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; on that day 
thou shalt do no work, neither thyself, nor thy son, nor thy 
servant, nor the stranger who is within thy gates!” The 
Jows were so strict in the observance of the Sabbath, that 
they prepared on the previous evening even the food which 
they reyuired for the morrow. ‘The law of the Gospel is 
less rigorous, and permits all works of charity or of neces- 
sity, together with those which are called liberal, such as 
reading, writing, drawing, &c.; but we are not allowed to 
do any servile work, that is to say, the work or labour 
whereby we earn our living, nor any thing that might tend 
to turn us away from the service of God. It is, therefore, 
u great sin to busy ourselves on that day with any mer. 
vonary affairs, unless obliged by actual necessity or requir 
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ed for the divine service, public necessity, or the indispen- 
sable wants of life. 

Tradesmen who work on that day, under pretence of 
finishing a job, or for fear of losing a customer, commit a 
great sin. But it would be even a seater sin to give one’s 
self up to profane dissipation, or to indulge in criminal 
amusements, such as balls, plays, &c., whieh, instead of 
sanctifying, would profane the Sabbath. Actions which 
are at all times prohibited, are doubly so on days conse- 
crated to the Lord. Of all servile works are there any 
more opposed to the sanctification of those days than the 
works of sin, which cender us slaves of the devil? Does 
uot sin, which is always a great evil, even when committed 
on any ordinary day, appear doubly hideous when commit- 
ted on Sunday? Does not such conduct announce an utter 
forgetfulness of God, and a more marked contempt of his 
holy Law ? 

It is not enough to abstain from servile work and from 
criminal actions, we must also employ the Sunday in the 
service of God, by applying ourselves to acts of piety and 
devotion ; this is, in fact, the essential purpose of the pre- 
cept. If God commands us to suspend our ordinary labours, 
it is that we may have nothing to withdraw us from attend- 
ing to his service. Would God be at all honoured by listless 
idleness ¢ or would the day be sanctified if it were passed in 
gambling, at table, or in visiting? No, certainly not: that 
which really sanctifies the day which the Lord hath set apart 
for himself, is assisting at the divine offices, and public in- 
structions; in reading pious and useful books, or by em- 
ploying ourselves in any good work tending to the service 
of (cod, our own sanctification, or the relief of our neigh- 
bour. It is true that God does not forbid us a little recrea- 
tion, provided it be innocent and taken in moderation. 
Some relaxationis necessary. and is perfectly allowable; 
but it should never be contrary to piety, and should never 
be suffered to encroach on the time allotted to prayer, to 
singing the praises of God, or to our own instruction. 
Would it be sanctifying the day to give to God but a small 
portion of it ’—The Church, indeed, prescribes to us assist 
ing at Mass as the principal part of the day’s sanctification 
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but she does nut make that sufficient, as we see c.early by 
the series of prayers and instructions which she has fixed at 
variots hours throughout the day. 


f.xamptres.—Under the old dispensation, the profanation 
of the Sabbath was punished with death; for not only did 
God command that a man who was found picking up wood 
in the desert on the Sabbath should be stoned to death, but 
he said again to Moses, “ Speak to the Children of Israel, 
and say unto them: Observe my Sabbath, because it must be 
kept holy ; he who violates it shall suffer death; if any one 
labour on the Sabbath, he shall be cut off from the midst 
of you; six days shall ye labour, but the seventh is the 
Sabbath, the day of rest, consecrated to the Lord; whoso- 
ever shall do any work on that day shall be put to death.” 


Exodus, xxx, 


One Sunday, Father C , being in one of the Marian 
Islands, was passing along on the sea-shore, on his way to 
visit a sick person. He saw some Indians, who had been 
baptised, working very busily at some boats they were 
making, and asked them if there were not other days in the 
week to do such work, or how it came that they were thus 
transgressing the divine precept which commands the keep- 
ing holy the Lord’s Day, by abstaining from all servile work, 
and employing it in the practices and exercises of Christian 
piety. They savagely answered that such was their will and 
pleasure. ‘The priest went on his way; but in a few hours 
after, when returning from his visit, he passed by the same 
place, and found the boats and the shed wherein they had 
been, all reduced to ashes. The Indians who had paid se 
little attention to his remonstrances were now covered with 
¢onfusion, and profuse in their expressions of lively and sin 
gere repentance. Edif; ing Letters. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF THE FOURTH COMMANI WENT. 


Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land. 


Gop, by his fourth Commandment prescribes the duties cf 
inferiors towards their superiors, and of superiors towarda 
their inferiors; for, by the word father and mcther, we are 
to uuderstand all those who have aay authority, and right of 
command. 

Children have four principal duties to fulfil towards their 
father and mother; they must respect, love, and obey them, 
and assist them in all their wants. 

The first duty of children towards their parents is _res- 
pect—inviolable respect—at all times and in every situation. 
That respect consists in receiving with docility their advice 
and their correction, in always speaking to them in a respect- 
ful tone, in fearing to displease them, and in concealing and 
excusing their faults. A father and mother are to their 
children the representatives of God, whose place they hold 
with regard to them. ‘They are the depositaries of his au- 
thority, and to treat them with any disrespect is to despise 
God himself, since the insult offered to them, refers also to 
Him whom they represent. ‘Thus, in the Old Law, God had 
decreed that such an offence should be punished with death! 
“If any one,” said He, “revileth his father or his mother, 
et him be put to death.” 

The second duty of children is to love their parents. Can 
it be necessary to prove this obligation’—Does it not suf- 
fice to remind any child with ordinary feeling of all that his 
parents have done and still do for him? They have given 
him life; since he came into the world they have taken care 

f him, and during his infancy, when ne required continual 
attention, they were, as it were, entirely occupied with him: 
they watched over his childhood, and thought no task too 
great—no service too troublesome, when his welfare required 
£. What trouble does not a father and mother take for their 
child ?—How hard they work in order to earn a living for 
him! A chile. who does not dove his parents cannot be a 
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Christian; he cannot even be human—he must be a 
monster. 

The third duty of a child towards his parents is Sheets 
* Children,” says the Apostle St. Paul, “ obey your parents, 
for that is just before God.” This is the mark by which it 
may be known whether you respect and love them sincerely ; 
a child who disobeys his father or mother, or who obeys them 
with reluctance, has for them neither the love nor respect 
which he owes them. 

Finally, the fourth duty of Children towards their parents, 
is to assist them in all their necessities: for instance, in sick- 
ness, in old age, and poverty; on all these occasions a child 
is obliged to assist them as far as he possibly can. This 
obligation cannot but be felt by any one who has a heart. 
We ought, in reality, to find a sensible pleasure in paying 
back to a father or a mother even a portion of what we have 
received from them, and to fail in performing that duty would 
be a monstrous piece of ingratitude,—stifling, as it were, 
all the feelings of nature. Hence the Holy Scripture de- 
nounces those who render themselves guilty of so heinous a 
crime! “ How infamous is he who deserteth his father, and 
cursed of God is he who grieveth his mother, by refusing to 
take care of her.” But ifa child ought to succour his parents 
in their temporal wants, how much more strongly is he 
bound to procure for them the spiritual assistance which they 
may require, especially in their old age or in their last illness. 
Many parents will owe their eternal happiness to the duti- 
ful attention of their children in having them receive the 
Sacraments before their death. 

Children are also bound faithfully to execute the last will 
of their parents, and to pray and have others pray for them 
alter their death. 

Fathers and mothers owe four things to their Children. 
food, instruction, correction, and good example. 

They are bound to feed, clothe, and bring them up ae- 
cording to their condition, and to give them a trade if need- 
ful, or otherwise to procure for them a suitable employment 
or means of living. 

It is also their duty either to teach them, or have others 
teach them, the principal mysteries of Faith, the Command. 
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ments of God and the Church, and the prayers which they 
should recite every day, and when their children are about 
to enter upon any state of life, parents should consult God. 
in order to know whether they are called thereto, and alse 
to make known to them the duties of that state. 

They are obliged to correct them, that is to say, to re- 
prove them when they have committed any fault; but they 
must do it with mildness and charity, not with passion and 
anger. 

Fathers and mothers are bound to watch over themselves, 
in order that they may always give good example to their 
children, anu aever do wrong in their presence; let them be 
well assured that many parents will be condemned for hav- 
ing been the cause of their children’s sin; for not having 
brought them up in a Christian manner, or for having given 
them bad example. 

To this commandment may aiso be referred what St. Pau, 
wrote to the Romans: “ Let every one,” said he, “be sub- 
missive to the higher powers; for there is none which 
cometh not from God. ‘Vhe prince is the minister of Goa 
for good; we must, therefore, submit ourselves to him, not 
through fear of chastisement, but by duty of conscience. 
Render tribute to whom tribute, honour to whom honour.” 

It is then binding on us to obey the laws of those who 
are in power, in all that is not opposed to the divine 
precepts, 

Such was the doctrine of the Apostles and the conduct 
of the primitive Christians, although they lived under bar- 
barous and idolatrous princes, who slaughtered an innumer- 
able multitude of martyrs. 

Sovereigns are men, and may have their faults: but we 
must overlook them, and observe with regard to them in an 
especial manner the laws of the Gospel relatiag to charity. 

‘lo dive into the depths of their intentions, and to regard 
the'r actions unfavourably, is great rashness, and a sort of 
usurnation on the rights of God, whose place they hold. 

The Prince Ds the Apostles commands the faithful to be 
obediant not only to sovereigns, but also to those who hold 
authority under them, and to the magistrates who are their 
representatives If rulers are bound to regard as their chil: 
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dren those whom they rule, the governed are also bound toe 
respect them as their fathers. | 

‘Chis same commandment ordains for all the faithful, en- 
tire submission to their ecclesiastical superiors. ‘The Pope 
is the vicar of Jesus Christ; the diocesan bishop, the suc- 
cessor of the Apostles; a priest is the spiritual father of his 
parishioners ; and a confessor is the visible guide to lead te 
heaven those who confide in him; every Catholic priest ts 
the minister of Jesus Christ, for the administration of the 
Saeraments and the remission of sins. We should, there- 
tere, on every occasion treat them with that love, respect, 
and obedience due to their sacred character, and the fune 
tions they are charged to exercise on the part of God. It 
is to all tle ministers of his Church that Christ says: “ He 
who heareth you, heareth me; and he who despiseth you, 
despiseth me !” 

Masters who are charged with bringing up children have 
the first claim to their respect, after their fathers and moth- 
ers. ‘Their office is to instruct their pupils in religion and 
human learning; to watch over their conduct, and to form 
their hearts and minds. They, on their side, are bound ta 
have a paternal care over their pupils, and to fulfil all their 
duties to them. 

Papils, on the other side, owe to their teachers respect, 
love, docility, and gratitude. A master consecrates his 
time, his attention, and his health, to the forming of his 
pupils in knowledge, arts, and in virtue; he sacrifices to 
them his liberty, reducing himself to a sort of slavery; he 
endures with patience the weariness and tedium of listening 
for ever to the same sounds. What claims has he not on 
their affections while he thus makes so many sacrifices: tor 
them, that they may reap the advantage? His counsels are 
salutary, even necessary to them, to enable them to avoid 
the dangers to which passion exposes them; his advice 1s 
az a restraining bridle, whieh arrests them in their evil 
course, and holds them back from the verge of the preci- 

_pices which surround them on every side. His reprimands, 
if reasonable and moderate, should in no ways lessen their 
love for him. He reproves them, it is true, but it is be 
cause he desires their improvement; if he loved them less, 
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he woud not be so much interested in their welfare. It 1s 
always with regret that he uses severity, and his tenderness 
is deeply hurt by the reproaches which they oblige him te 
make. 

We sometimes see in the world men who have been most 
carefully educated, with bat little profit to themselves ; they 
are found unable to fulfil the duties of any employment o, 
situation, and commit a multitude of faults through igno 
rance. If you would learn the cause of this disorder, in 
terrogate those who knew them in their youth; you will 
hear that they were rebellious spirits, full of themselves, and 
determined never to submit to authority; they would not 
listen to advice, and would suffer no reprimand; they 
thought themselves at liberty to treat their masters just as 
they liked, and took pleasure in magnifying even their most 
trifling faults; they never overlooked or excused any failing 
of theirs, and amused themselves in speaking ill of them, 
and in prejudicing others against them. What is the con- 
sequence ‘—'They themselves have grown up in ignorance 
and full of faults; they have become men, but useless and 
contemptible men; in a word, they are bad citizens, purely 
because in the days of their youth they were disobedient 
and refractory pupils. Young people, you do not now feel, 
it may be, all the obligations you owe to those who instruet 
you, nor the importance of what they are doing for you; 
but a day will come when you shall know the value of a 
good education, and how much you are and ought to be 
indebted to them. The advantage of education is beyond 
all price, and the trifling remuneration made to your teach- 
ers can in no way be compared to the benefits you receive 
from their tuition. ‘The benefits remain with you during 
your whole life: the gratitude of the pupil to his master 
should, therefore, know no bounds. 


Examptes.—M. Delleglaie was conveyed to Paris from 
a dungeon in Lyons, and his daughter accompanied him, 
for she would not consent to leave him. She begged of 
the driver that she might be admitted into the same carriage 
with her father, but this favour she could not obtain. Bat 
ean filial love ba thwarted by trifling obstacles ’—-No!~—Al 
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tks. ch she was of a feeble constitution, she set’out on foot, 
and »ollowed, for more than an hundred leagues, the car 
riag« which contained her father. She never quitted it for 
a inument except when she entered a house at every town 
they passed through, in order to prepare food for her father 
and every night she borrowed a coverlit to enable him te 
sleep somewhat more comfortably in the cell wherein he 
was iodged. 

Thus she followed him on, league after league, watching 
over all his wants, until he arrived in Paris, when she was 
forbiiden to wait upon him. But she was well accustomed 
to bend, by her prayers, the iron resolution of her father’s 
persecutors, and she did not despair on the present occa- 
sion ; she persevered in her efforts, and after three months’ 
prayers and supplications, she even obtained the deliverance 
of the author of her life. Asse Carron.—On Education. 


A certain father had an unfortunate son, who frequently 
reviled and abused him. It happened that the father had 
been himself deficient in the respect due to his parents; but 
he ceased not to bewail that grievous sin of his youth, and 
as often as he received from his son any fresh insult, he of- 
fered up to God the anguish it caused hin, entreating him 
to have mercy on him, and forgive him his own bad treat- 
ment of his father. One day, when the wretched son struck 
him to the ground and trampled upou him, he cried out: 
“You are revenged, my father! you are now revenged— 
truly I deserve all this. Lord! have mercy upon me!” 

LAsAUssE. 


CHAPTER (Wa. 
OF THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not kill. 


By this commandment God forbids any one, on his own 
private authority, to take away the life of another, or yet 
his own. ‘This crime is an outrage on the sovereign power 
of God, who alone is the absolute master of man’s life—te 
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Him alone it belongs to take away that life, which he alone 
has been able to give. It is the greatest injustice that 
ean be rendered to any man, to deprive him of that which 
he holds deares: and most precious. One is guilty or mur- 
der, not only when he himself commits the action, but also 
when he is accessory to it, either by commanding, advising, 
or in any way assisting the actual transgressor. 

The law of God does not merely forbid murder, but it 
also forbids anger, contempt of our neighbour, abuse and 
violence. It is Jesus Christ himself who stretches the 
meaning of the precept thus far, wishing us to stifle in our 
hearts all emotions of anger, and all desire of revenge; and 
denouncing all the effects of those feelings, such as abusive 
words, bad treatment, all these being in themselves a species 
of homicide, and may lead to it, if not promptly repressed ; 
hence it is that St. John pronounces him who hates his bro- 
ther a murderer in his heart. Must we not think that they 
who either propose or accept a challenge to fight a duel, 
are exceedingly culpable in the sight of God ?’—What mad- 
ness it is to steep one’s hands in the blood of a brother for 
the very slightest insult—-for a word—a jest—and to sacri- 
fice to a false point of honour his own eternal salvation and 
that of his neighbour! ‘The Greeks and Romans, pagans 
as they were, never knew or practised a custom so barba- 
rous. They were ambitious of obtaining glory, but they 
knew better than we do, in what true glory consists; they 
understood it to lie in shedding their blood for their country 
and in drawing their sword against the foreign enemv. not 
against their own fellow-citizens. Duelling is then a uuu, 
_ as opposed to humanity as to Christianity—as contrary to 
reason as to religion. 

It is not a less crime to destrey one’s own life. Life is a 
deposite which God has confided to us, and it is his will 
that we should preserve it with care until he is pleased to de 
mand it again; to dispose of it without his order, and in de- 
fiance of his prohibition, is to usurp his prerogative—He 
being the sole arbiter of life. What renders this crime dou- 
bly horrible is that it can have no remedy, since it deprives 
the wretched perpetrator of auy chance of repentance, and 
easts him headlong into the regions of eternal woe. What 
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madness it is then to shun a passing care or sorrow, by 
rushing wilfully into the frightful and never ending torments 
vf hell! 

But Ged does not content himself with forbidding us te 
destroy the life of the body, he also prohibits all that may 
injure the soul, and especially scandal, which destroys the 
spiritual life of our neighbenr. Scandal consists either in 
disposing others to sin, or in turning them away from virtue. 
it is a second species of homicide, which although it does 
not strike our senses, is none the less real in the eyes of 
faith, nor less criminal in the sight of God. Hence Jesus 
Christ pronounced the most terrible menaces against those 
who give scandal to their brethren or are to them the cause 
of sin. “* Woe!” said he “ to those by whom scandal com- 
eth !——-whosoever scandalizeth one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that he were cast into the sea.” We may 
judge of the enormity of this sin by the horror with which 
Jesus Christ would have us regard it. 

When we consider the effects of scandal, we shall at onee 
recoguize the justice of the terrible punishment reserved for 
it by God. What is it that the scandalous sinner does ? 
He stands up against the will of God, which is that all men 
should be saved. * The will of thy heavenly Father” says 
Jesus Christ, “is that none of these little ones perish:” He 
has adopted them all as his children, and wishes that all may 
be saved; but by scandal an obstacle is thrown in the way 
of God’s holy will, since those whom He would have to be 
eternally happy, are thereby led into sin, and danger of eter- 
nal death. ‘he scandalous sinner annuls the benefits of the 
Redemption. Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
souls; and shed his blood to redeem them; by scandal he 
is deprived of these souls that have cost him so dear—he 
is robbed of his rightful conquest, and his blood was shed 
for nought—and lastly, those souls whom he had destined 
fer eternal felicity—a felicity which he had purchased for 
them—are exposed to infinite and endless misery. 

Suppose a young man to have virtuous inclinations; do- 
vile to his parents and teachers, collected when at prayer, 
and attentive to all his duties, he was a pleasing object in 
the sight of Ged, But he had the misfortune to get into 
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company with a libertine who gloried in having no piety— 
no religion—who gave to virtue an odious and ridiculous 
name, and mocked those who professed to observe its pre- 

cepts. Our young man being moved by his discourse, be 

gins to fear his scoffing and censure, and learns to be asham 

ed of virtue. The libertine goes farther: he converses in 
his presence, on infamous and improper subjects; he gives 
him bad advice, which he supports by his own example. 
The youth learns the evil which he knew not before; he re. 

ceives the most fatal impressions, and at length falls into the 
same evil courses pursued by the other. Behold him, thence- 
forward, the slave of the same passions, addicted to the 
same vices. God would have saved that soul, for which 
Jesus Christ died, but the scandalous sinner causes its de- 
struction. ‘That soul was destined to have enjoyed the pre- 
sence of God for all eternity, and the scandalous sinner 
drags it down into everlasting misery. What punishment 
has he not a right to expect? or is there any torment too’ 
great to be inflicted upon him? Wreteh that he is, he would 
shrink with horror from steeping his hands in a brother’s 
blood, yet the evil he does him is infinitely more horrible. 
It would be far less cruel for him to pluage a poignard into 

bis bosom, and thereby destroy the life of his body. That 
soul by him seduced, shail cry out vengeance against him for 
all eternity, and its cries shall be heard by the Sovereign 
Judge. Woe then, to him who teaches youth the evil which 
they knew not before! woe to him who seduces innocence 
either by counsel or example! woe to him who turns 
others away from virtue and piety by senselesss raillery! 

woe to him who gives or lends books contrary to religion or 
morality! woe, in fine, to him who causes scandal, of what- 
soever sort it be, or who, being able to prevent scanda., fails 
to do so with all his might! he is guilty of all the sin of 
which he is the cause, and he shall be punished for all the 
evil that may arise, even after his death, by reason of the 
scandal which he has given. 


Exampies.—Adonibesech, having been conquered by the 
{sraelites, they cut off the extremities of his hands and feet 
Phen that barbarous king, recalling the cruelties which he 
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had himself inflicted on others, said: “Seventy kings whore 
feet and hands I have caused to be cut off, eat under my 
table the crumbs that fell therefrom ; the Lord is now doing 
unto me, what I did unto others. Judges, 1. 


Some years ago,a youth named Gustavus, who had searce- 
ly attained his sixteenth year, was found dead in his chamber, 
having put an end to his own existence. ‘he unbappy boy 
had become disgusted with the world, though barely enter- 
ing on its career. What could have led him to commit that 
rash act—that fearful crime? it was incredulity-—unbelief, 
From the age of fifteen he had been what is called a free- 
thinker. His father had said: “when my son has passed 
the age of childhood, I will have him choose his religion and 
his God. ‘The time for the choice was come, and the un- 
fortunate youth chose for himself deatt—Oh unhappy. son , 
unhappy father! 


A certain student possessed in a high degree every virtue 
that might adorn a young man; by a misfortune too com- 
mon to youth, he fell into the company of a scoundrel, who, 
given up himself to the most shameful passions, speedily 
kindled in that heart, lately so pure, the guilty flame which 
devoured his own, so that he soon became a confirmed 
libertine. In vain did his sorrowing friends beseech him to 
return to the paths of virtue—he would not heed them. 
But God spoke to him in his turn. ‘The unhappy young 
man awoke one night in dreadful pain, and uttering the most 
fearful cries; his friends crowded around, doing all they 
could to calm him, and a priest was brought who exhorted 
him to return to God, ‘The dying youth could only look at 
him with a wild stare, and cry out in a piteous voice these 
doleful words: “woe to him who seduced me!—In vain 
would I invoke the assistance of God, for I see hell open ta 
receive me.” And turning bh mself on his bed, he expired in 
the most frighuul despair. Couuet, Virtuous Scholar. 
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CHAPTER VIL 4 
OF THF SIXTH COMMAN )MENT. 
Lhow shait not.commu adultery. 


By the Sixth Commandment God prohibits every thing 
that is contrary to the purity of the soul and of the body, 
which sins are regarded in Scripture as most abominable j 
and St. Paul, comparing to idolaters, those who give them. 
selves up to the vice of impurity, says that neither one nor 
the other shall ever enter the kingdom of heaven. 

It is then forbidden by this Commandment to say or do 
any thing contrary to public decency, or against parity: 
hence it is before God a heinuus sin to speak obscene words 
or to sing lascivious songs, or even to hear such with plea- 
sure; to read books, to write letters, or to give advice tend- 
ing to impurity; to fix the eye on immodest pictures or 
statues to be indiscreet in one’s looks, or commit any aet, 
either on one’s self or another, that may please or gratify 
any irregular or disorderly inclination. ‘There is no viee 
more opposed to the sanctity of God, and none that he 
punishes more severely than that of impurity. He has fre- 
quently avenged himself, even in this world, on those who 
committed it, as we see from many examples recorded in 
the scriptures. ‘This sin shall be punished even in infidels 
who know not God, because it is contrary to the reason 
which enlightens them, because that in giving way to it man 
degrades himself, for that, being in his own nature elevated 
above the other animals, he thereby brings himself down to 
their level. It is, however, still more enormous in Christians, 
who have been regenerated in Christ Jesus, seeing that no- 
thing can be more contrary o their vocation, for itis a gross 
outrage offered to the Holy Ghost whose temple it profanes, 
and to Jesus Christ whose members it defiles. What a 
crime it is to desecrate the temple of God! What a sacri- 
lege to dishonour the members of Jesus Christ! The bare 
idea ought to fill us with horror; but our detestation of that 
hideous sin will be fully confirmed if we only consider for a 
moment its fatal consequences. [t destroys the health, it 
dissipates wealth, dishonours families, and covers with in 
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famy those who are so unhappy as to give way to it. A 
libert ne eventually becomes the disgrace of his family, and 
his name a by-word for a whole town, and he either perishes 
miserably in the prime of life, or drags out a wearisome ex- 
istence in ignominy, in pain, and in despair. 

The effects of this sin are still more fatai in regard to the 
soul; it extinguishes the light of the mind, and renders it iu- 
eapable of serious application. A young man who is ad- 
dicted to this shameful vice can think of nothing solid: 
his passion follows him every where and will permit him to 
think of nothing else; every kind of work is wearisome, 
and tedious, and irritating to him. The heart is still more 
diseased than the mind, and he has an almost unconquerable 
disgust for prayer and every other exercise of piety ; he is, in 
fact, that carnal man of whom St. Paul speaks, who conceives 
nothing of the things of God; even the sight of good people 
is offensive to him, because their conduet is a sort of silent 
censure on his own scandalous crimes. “He who doeth 
evil” says Jesus Christ, “hates the light,’—he never draw- 
eth near to it lest his works might be condemned. He quick- 
ly Leeomes callous; for there is no vice which casts a deeper 
darkp2ss on the soul; the dearest interests touch him, or 
concern him no more; the threats and promises of God are 
alike desnised; eternal happiness or eternal miserv is no 
longer thought of: all is sacrificed, ali goes tor nothing. 
He forgets botn what he owes to others and to himse:f; it is 
no longer reason that guides him, for he is carried away by 
a blind and impetuous inclination; he becomes a spectacle 
for all the world, yet he sees not himself. [ie even loses his 
faith, for religion cannot ally herself witb a sissolute life, 
{n order to stifle remorse of conscience 47 lve tranquilly 
in crime, he begins by doubting tae mest certain truths, an 
ends by dismissing all belief. Tuerce rellews final impeni- 
tence; he dies in his sin, and anyears before the tribunal of 
God covered with the guilt of ar. entire life, according to 
that saying of Scripture: ‘Ine disorders of youth shall 
penetrate even his bones, thew shall go duwn with him into 
the grave, and thence intu hetl.” 

We are not only obligea to avoid this abominable sin, but 
also every occas on that may lead to it, for he who loveth the 
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danger shall perish therein, says the Holy Ghost. The oc- 
casions which lead the oftenest to the sin of imyurity are, 
Ist, excwss in eating and drinking, because it brutalizes the 
soul, renders it carnal and sensual, deprives it of all idea of 
God, and keeps it, as it were, bent down to the earth. 

2nd, Luxury in dress, which becoming to one’s self and 
others a cause of sin and of scandal, is always the sign that 
chastity is dead or dying in the soul. 

8rd, Idleness, for to live withou’ doing any thing is to ex- 
pose one’s self to continual temptation; idleness being the 
mother of every vice. 

4th, Bad company, since nothing is more pernicious than 
the society of libertines whe have lost the fear cf God and 
all sense of natural modesty, and who induce others to com- 
mit sin, either by their discourse or example. The Holy 
Ghost warns us in several parts of the Sacred Scriptures to 
shun the company of the wicked and to break off all con- 
nexion with them. “If the wicked will draw you to them,” 
says he to all, “heed them not If they say to you; Come 
with us, beware of following them; if you keep their com- 
pany you shall soon become like unto them.” Being thus 
instructed by ‘Truth itself that vice is contagious,—that the 
wicked impart their infection to all who approach them,— 
that by associating with them we soon learn to think, speak, 
and act as they do, we should sin grievously by exposing 
ourselves to so great a danger—the danger of resembling 
them. Should you like to live with infected persons ?— 
Doubtless you would not; fearing least you might speedily 
eatch their disease. Bad companions are the plague of the 
soul Even as they who are inwardly decayed communi- 
cate by their breath the corruption of their body, so do sin- 
ners communicate by their conversation the corruption ot 
their heart and soul; for of what do such persons speak 
most commonly !—What is the ordinary subject of their 
discourse, when they find themselves without restraint ? 
Alas! they talk of every thing that can flatter the passions; 
every bit of scandal that they have seen or heard, they re- 
late with the utmost satisfaction,—they will not blush to en- 
large on the most shameful topics, and even make a merit 
of their very crimes,—nay, they will somet mes go so Sat 
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as to beast of some which they have never committed 
Modesty is by them turued into ridicule, and piety is an ob. 
iect of contempt and derision. ‘To what imminent danger 
does not all this expose a young man who is still virtuous, if 
he does not immediately withdraw from such pernicious conr 
pany: The poison of sin enters his heart: at first he is re- 
atrained by a false shame, and has not courage to renrove 
those who are offending God, or oppose the evil they are 
committing; he is afraid of displeasing them, or of being 
mocked and derided if he do not as ‘hey do; then by de- 
grees he becomes familiar with that which before would 
have made him shudder; he gives himself up to the same 
disorders, and ends by being ashamed of his former 
modesty. 

5th, ‘The reading of bad books, which fills the mind with 
a thousand dangerous thoughts, and the imagination with a 
crowd of indecent phantoms, thence the poison passes into 
the heart, and produces ruin and death. One bad book is 
sufficient to corrupt a multitude of young people. ‘That 
pernicious volume passes into every hand—the contagion 
spreads, and infects an entire household. ‘The effect is still 
more fatal if it be one of those abominable werks where 
passionate intrigues, lascivious anecdotes, and obscene de- 
scriptions are joined with impious maxims, and principles 
of irreligion capable of destroying the fear of God, and 
shaking the foundations of Faith. ‘That barrier once broken 
down into what excess wiil not they go, who have swallow- 
ed the poison? Into what disorders may they fall, and whe 
can restrain them? Faith is the best safeguard of morals; 
it is the strongest dyke that can be opposed to the passions, 
and it once taken away, the torrent will break in and ravage 
all. Faith, so long as it exists in the soul, is a sort of war- 
rant that virtue may return; if we do wrong, we at least 
condemn and reproach ourselves; but what is there to ar- 
rest the downward course of the sinner, if once he has lost 
his Frdth: Is not the evil then almost irremediable, and 
shouid we not entirely despair of the salvation cf a person 
who has fallen into such a state, were it not for our know- 
ledge of the infinite mercy of God? O you, then, young 
people! who have as yet escaped this contagion, beware af 
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reading pernicious books; reject them with horror when 
they are offered to you. Should one of them fall into your 
hands, do not even look at it, lest you night be tem) ted to 
read it; and say not that you read it only for obtaining in- 
struction—to adorn your mind or to improve your style. 
You can derive these advantages from better sources, tor 
there is no lack of excellent works of al! kinds, which may 
be read without any danger to morality: consult au en- 
ligutened man, and he will point out to you more than you 
could read in the course of a long life—works which unite 
all the graces of style with sound ana useful information 
And, moreover, all the advantages which belong merely to 
tuis world would be too dear if purchased at the ‘price of 
your innocence. If you give the preference to those which 
may corrupt you, it will then be passion that makes the 
choice. 

6th, Plays. It is in theatres that the demon of impurity 
displays his pomp with so many charms and seducing graces, 
that the most solid virtue could scarcely withstand it. ‘There 
every thing around breathes voluptuousness! the decorations, 
the effeliinate songs, the games, the dress, all is adapted to 
ensnare; nothing, in short, is more opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity, which is a spirit of purity, of modesty, of prayer, 
und of penance. 

it will not do to put off avoiding these occasions until one 
goes to confession, and is obliged todoso; it is very proper 
to leave them off before presenting one’s self at the tribunal 
of penance, for that is the surest guarantee that one really 
proposes to esmmit these sins no more. We must also he- 
_ ware of convealing or glossing over these sins in confession, 
or even the circumstances which accompany them, which 
often make part of the sin itself; that would be to make 
confession of no avail aud even commit a sacrilege, thereby 
exposing one’s self to utter perdition. 

They who would free thémselves from this foul sin should 
confess frequently to the same confessor, a pious and en- 
lightened director,—-they ought-carefully to shun all occa- 
sions which may lead to it—cherish a particular devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and offer up daily some prayer with that 
intention. 

15 
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Exampirs.—All mankind, without distinction »f sex on 
age, were buried in the waters of the deluge excepting only 
the just Noah and his family, because that “all flesh had 
corrupted us ways” says the Holy Scripture. Five infamous 
cities, consumed with all their inhabitants, by a shower of 
fire; twenty-four thousand I[sraelites put to death in one 
day for their sins of impurity ; and God, by his praises and 
rewards declaring his approval of that fearful slaughter, are 
not these abundant proof that the Lord holds this sin in ut- 
ter abomination, and that he frequently punishes it even in 
tuis life by chastisements the most terrible ? 


Fathers and mothers, masters and mistresses, if you see a 
rad book in the hands of your children, of your pupils, or 
servants, have, at least, as much zeal as Diderot—is that too 
much to ask of you? Snatch, then, even as he did, snatch 
with indignation from the hands of that young person, the 
book in which Religion was not treated with respect. And 
yet it was his own work that the unbeliever would not suf- 
fer his daughter to handle. It might have been said to him: 
If your doctrine is fatal, as you appear to acknowledge, 
why spread it abroad amongst men !—why diffuse through- 
out the great human family a poison which you considered 
deadly as regarded your own ? MeRauut. 


Pee 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not steal. 


Geo forbids us, by his Seventh Commandment, to take or 
retain unjustly our neighbour’s goods. ‘The Master of all 
things, he distributes them as he pleases, and it is his will 
that we should respect the order which his Providence has 
established, for he forbids us to take from others what he 
has given to them, This law is imprinted in our heart: let 
us consult it, and we shall find that we ought not to do un. 
to others what we would not that they should do unto ua 
[f any one takes away from us that whach belongs to us, 
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we immediately ery out against his injustice; and injustive 
it would really be; but another has the same right to com: 
plain when we disregard the rules of justice in depriving him 
of that which is his. Without justice society could not sub 
sist It is therefore forbidden to injure our neighbour in 
his gcods, in one way or the other. 

He es taketh the goods of another, Saint. Paul tells us, 
shall never inherit the kingdom of God. It is an act of in- 
justice to take the goods of another by surprise, violence, or 
fraud, that is to say, deceiving our neighbour either by the 
weight, the quality, or the measure of ‘merchandise sold to 
him. 

Children are no more permitted to steal from their parents 
than from strangers; that being a real theft which is severe- 
ly censured by the Holy Ghost in Scripture. He declares 
that whosoever stealeth from his father or his mother, and 
says that he sins not, is equal to a murderer. And why so? 
Because a young libertine who robs his parents in order to 
gratify his passions, evidently shows that he would fain take 
possession of their property and enjoy their wealth even be- 
fore their death, which event he considers too long delayed; 
-his heart must be truly a barbarous and cruel one, utterly 
veid of all natural feeling. 

It is also an injustice to retain the gcu.s of our neigh- 
bour, by not paying him what we owe him, such as the 
wages of servants or workmen. “If any man hath done 
any work for thee ” said ‘Tobias to his son, “immediately 
pay him his hire; and let not the wages of thy hired servant 
stay with thee at all.” It is an injustice not to restore what 
aas been confided to our eare, to appropriate to our own 
use things which have been found, without making any in- 
quiries after the owner thereof, or to lend at usurious inter- 
est, that is to say, to extort more than we have lent.* It 
is, moreover, an injustice to cause any damage to our neigh. 
bour, such as destroying or spoiling what belongs to him, 
whether the i injury is done by ourselves or that we pie 
another to do it. 


* Although it is lawfui to lend on interest, yet it is only when the 
capital is alienated—when the lcan expcaes the lender to any damage, 
vi deprives him of a 1 ghtful gain. 
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When we have taken any thing belonging to our neigh. 
bour, or done him any injury, it is not enough to repent, end 
ask pardon of God; we must also make restitution to our 
ueighbour for what he had taken from him, and repair, as 
far as we can, the injury which he has sustained: without 
this, there is no pardon to be obtained, nor no salvation to 
be expected, for we cannot enter heaven if weighed down 
with our neighbour’s goods. When one is not able to make 
restitution just at once, he must at least have a sincere in- 
tention of fulfilling that obligation as soon as he can, and 
he must exert himself to the utmost in order to obtain the 
means of doing it. 

This commandment obline us also to give alms, each ac- 
cording to his means and the wants of the poor: of this we 
are assured by the wise man, when he says, that we ought 
to assist the poor because ot the commaudment, and not to 
abandon them in their distress. St. John says that if any 
one, having wealth, closes his heart against his brother who 
is in need, charity cannot abide in him; and Jesus Christ 
shall consign to eternal fire those who refused to assist him in 
the person of the poor. 

“We are obliged,” says St. Thomas “to give alms to 
those who are in want, and when we are blessed with a 
superfluity, according to our state and condition. 

Although the word alms taken literally, signifies the dis- 
tribution of temporal goods amongst the poor, it may be 
said, nevertheless, that there are other kind of alms stil] 
more meritorius, and it consists in relieving our neighbour in 
his necessities and in his spiritual wants. All men are not 
enabled to give alms to the poor, but all can assist them in 
a spiritual manner, in contributing to their salvation, either 
by giving them good example, by procuring it for them, or 
by giving them instruction. This obligation is especially 
pinding on pastors, and on all those who are charged with 
instructing others and labouring for their salvation and sane- 
tification. 

It is doubtless a good deed to save the life of a poor may 
who is in danger of perishing with hunger; but to contri. 
bute to the salvation of a soul, is an act whose value will 
onl be known in the other world, 
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“He” says St. John, “ who shall gain his brother, shall 
save his soul and cover the multitude of his sins. Ue who 
instructeth others shall shine like the stars in heaven.” 


'xampPLes.—A Chinese barber who was a Christian, 
found in a street in Pekin a purse containing twenty gaid 
pieces: he looked around to see whether any person would 
elaim it, and supposing that it might belong to 4 gentleman 
who was walking some paces before him, he called to him 
and hastening after him, said: “Sir! have you lost any 
thing?” ‘The gentleman thurst his hand into his pocket and 
found that his purse was gone. “I have lost,” he replied, 
with an air of great embarrasment, “ I have lost twenty gold 
pieces in a purse.”—‘‘ Be comforted then,” said the barber, 
“for here it is—and there is none of its contents lost, I 
assure you.” ‘The gentleman took the purse, and, once re- 
eovered from his fright, he began to express his admiration 
of an action so praiseworthy performed by a man of obscure 
condition. “ But who are you?” he asked,—* what is your 
name, and whence do you come ?””—“ It matters little,” re- 
turned the barber “ that you know who Iam; it suffices to 
tel! you that lL am a Christian, and one of those who profess 
the holy Law. ‘This law not only forbids us to steal the 
goods of another, but even to retain what we find by chance 
if we can by any means discover the owner.” The gentle- 
man was so struck by the beauty of this morality, that he 
instantly repaired to a Christian church in order to be in- 
structed in the mysteries of Religion. Edifying Letters. 


A famous usurer, being at the point of death, sent for a 
confessor. The latter having found that all his wealth had 
been acquired by the unjust practice of usury, told him that 
he must absolutely make restitution. “ But what will be- 
come of my children?” inquired the sick man. “The sal- 
vation of your soul” returned the priest “ ought to be dear- 
er to you than the welfare of your family.’ "—1 cannot agree 
to do what you require,” said the cying man, “and I[ must 
only run the risk.” So he turned upon his bed, and soon 
after died. And what a death !—How it should cause those 
to tremble who owe the wealth which they possess to fraud’ 
and injustice? Explanations on the “mperial Catechism. 

“p 
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‘ CHAPTER IX. 
O] THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thu shalt not bear false witness against thy ne.ghbour. 


By the Eighth Commandment God prohibits all injue 
fice towards our neighbour done by false or unfavourable 
reports. 

God is truth itself, and all that is contrary to truth is of- 
wnsive to Him: this is the foundation of the prohibition 
which we find so often repeated in Scripture against uttering 
what is not true. ‘This vice is in fact most strongly opposed 
to the society or fellowship which God has established 
amongst men, For what purpose has speech been given 
them ! Is it not that they might mutually communicate 
their thoughts ¢ It is then to abuse the gilt of speech to 
make use of it in expressing the opposite of what one thinks. 
This principle is so evident that even the Pagans understood 
it fuliy, and by some amongst them it was ser rupulows! y prac- 
tised. Lying is so odious ‘that we are not even permitted to 
use it through sport, or for amusemeut, any more than under 
the pretence of being useful to ourselves or our neighbour; 
but it is a still greater crime when it injures our neighbour, 
when it tends to defame him, for instance, attributing to him 
‘a vice which he has not, or a fault which he has not com- 
mitted: this is what is called calumny. ‘This crime has in 
it something so black and so malignant that it is truly re- 
volting to an upright mind “ ‘Lhe tongue of the calum- 
alator ” according to the expression of Scripture “is a two- 
edged sword inflicting mortal wounds.” It is not only the 
fortune of his neighbour that he attacks, it is his honour, his 
reputation of which he would unjustly deprive him, thet is 
to say, a treasure more precious than gold, and of which 
the loss is much more sensibly felt. But what crowns the 
enormity of this crime is When it is perpetrated betore a 
magistrate, and confirmed by an oath, which is nothing less 
than deposing against the known truth. ‘The false witness, 
besides the attrovious injury which he inflicts on the inno- 
eent whom he sees to ruin, renders himself guilty of the 
most horrible impiety as regards God, whose dreadful name 
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he profanes by making it serve to support falsehood and in- 
iquity. They who have injured their neighbour by false re- 
ports are bound to repair the injustice they have committed, 
together with all its evil consequences; they must re-estab- 
lish the honour which they have taken away, which can 
only be done by the public avowal of their imposture, so 
that they must absolutely sacrifice their own reputation to 
restore that which they had blighted and destroyed. 

This commandment also forbids us to slander our neigh. 
bour, that is to say, to publish the evil that he really has 
done. So long as his fault remains hidden he preserves his 
reputation, and to publish that fault is to deprive him unjust- 
ly of his good name. Should we like to have our own hid- 
den faults or failings made public? Certainly not—we 
should, therefore, be silent with regard to those of our breth- 
ren. Hence it is that detraction is set down in Seripture 
amongst the crimes which exclude from eternal happiness. 
Like fire that is carried along by the wind, slander passes 
from mouth to mouth, kindling as it goes, and scorching, at 
least, what it cannot consume; it is a restless evil which dis- 
turbs society, creates dissension in families, filling all with 
confusion and disorder: it is the poisonous source of hatred 
and revenge, and therefore the mainspring of numberless 
crimes and iniquities. ‘The detractor has to answer for all 
the sin, of which he has been the cause; he has sinned in 
all those who repeated his slander after him: he has sinned 
in all those who heard it with pleasure, for it is not only for- 
bidden to speak ill of one’s neighbour, but even to listen tu’ 
detraction. If no one would lend an ear to slander, theu 
there would be no slanderers. ‘The complaisance with which 
their detraction is heard authorizes and encourages thei, 
and hence it is that the voluntary listener is an accomplice 
in the sin. 

Of all kinds of detraction, the blackest and most fatal its 
its results, is that of telling one person in secret what ano- 
ther has said or done against him: these reports almost in- 
variably give rise, in the heart of him who hears them, te 
hatred and a desire of revenge, which terminates in irrecous 
sileable enmity. —The accused, unknowing what has beeu 
said of him has no means of justifying himself, or explain 
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iuz, or giving satisfaction. The character of him who makea 
these secret reports, is traced as follows in the holy Serip- 
tue. “There are six things which the Lord hateth, and 
his heart abhors the seventh; this seventh thing is the crime 
of him who soweth discord between brethren.” 

It is nevertheless, permitted to discover the faults of out 
neighbour when they are contagious, and may injure others, 
But even then they are only to be disclosed to those who 
have it in their power to remedy the evil, and to save others 
from falling into it; in that case, so far from wounding char- 
ity, we do but fulfil one of its most natural and most urgent 
duties ; it is really doing good to our neighbour, when we 
endeavour to prevent him from destroying himself and 
others; it is doing him good, when we prefer to his reputa- 
tion, his own salvation and that of the persons with whom 
he lives. Although detraction be in itself less criminal than 
calumny, nevertheless its consequences are still more fatal, 
and the injury which it does our neighbour is all but irre- 
parable. In fact, when one has imputed to another a fault 
which he never committed, he can and ought to retract the 
accusation, and by that disavowal he cures the wound, which 
he had inflicted, and re-establishes the reputation he had 
destroyed; but when he has only told the truth in his 
disclosure, then he cannot retract, without uttering a false- 
hood, which is, of course, strictly forbidden. Thus even 
should he obtain the grace of repentance, it is scarcely possi- 
ble for him to repair the evil he has done or caused to be 

‘done; he must nevertheless do all that he can to that effect 

by publishing all the good that he knows of the same person, 
in order to efface, or at least, weaken the bad impression 
which his slander had caused. 

By the Eighth Commandment God forbids us not only to 
speak ill of our neighbour, but also to entertain a bad opin- 
con of him without just grounds. We are not permitted, 
then, to condemn our neighbour on slight foundations, or 
on equivocal appearances; if we believe him guilty with- 
out sufficient proof, we are ourselves guilty of unjust te- 
twerity, since we expose ourselves thereby to condemn the 
innocent. He has a right to our esteem so long as he 
i not convictel, and to withdraw it from him without suf. 
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dcient reason 1s to do him serious irjury. Rash judgment 
fs then contrary to justice and not less hurtful to charity. 
That virtue, so strongly recommended to us in the Gospel, 
leads us to think favourably of our brethren, to put a good 
construction on their actions, and to excuse in them what- 
ever is not manifestly bad.  “ Charity” says St. Paul, 
'thinketh no evil ; ; it sees no crime which is not evident, 
and believeth it only when it is proved.” Indeed, when we 
love any one we are more disposed to believe him innocent 
than guilty ; how should we ourselves like, if without any 
reasonable grounds, we were set down as guilty of some 
bad action, or subject to certain faults?—We should not 
then do unto others what we would not have them do unto 
us. It would be stil] a rasher judgment and also more crimi- 
nal, to attribute bad intentions to actions in themselves good 
and laudable, and to suspect evil motives in those whose ex- 
ternal conduct is regular and edifying. Yet nothing is more 
common than to see malignity breathe its venom on virtuous 
actions; that excessive malice, which sees through the fair 
appearance of virtue only vice itself, can only proceed from 
a dark and corrupt soul. Virtuous people commonly judge 
others by themselves; even as they are upright and sincere, 
so do they consider others to be: they are edified by the ex- 
terior semblance of virtue, and are unwilling to believe that 
such appearances can conceal vice. Occupied with their 
own faults, for which they are to account, they pay no at- 
tention to those of others; and by that charitable conduct 
towards their neighbour, they prepare for themselves a fa- 
vourable judgment a‘ the tribunal of God, for Jesus Christ 
has assured us that we shall be judged ever as we have 
judged others. 


Examries.—* The, bishop Firmus,” says St. Augustin, 
“‘ through charity concealed in his house a man who, if taken, 
was to be put to death. The imperial officers demanded of 
- the bishop if he knew where the man was. “I cannot an- 
swer yor,” said Firmus “ because I can neither tell a false- 
hood, nor betray him whom you seek.” ‘The holy bishop was 
made to undergo the most cruel torments, so-as to forces him 
to tell where the man was, and he was even threatenea with 
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death! ‘' know how to suffer and to die” he replied “but 
[ know not how to speak either against truth or against my 
neighbour.” He was brought before the emperor, whe 
struck with his eminent virtue, sent him away unhurt, and 
also pardoned the man whom he had concealed. From this 
we learn that it is better to suffer death than to utter a false. 
uood, or to speak to the disadvantage of our neighbour. 
Related Ly St. AUGUSTIN 


St. Augustin, in order to prevent detraction, which is more 
common during meals, had two Latin verses, of which the 
following is the meaning, inscribed on the walls of the apart- 
went wherein he usually eat: 


Away with all slanderers, 

Whose guilty tongue, 

Rends the reputation of the absent, 
Nought is permitted at this table 
Save harmless conversation. 


And one day when some’ of his friends, began to speak 
of the faults of a certain person, the Saint immediately re- 
proved them, saying that if they went on so, he must either 
have those verses effaced from the wall or otherwise he must 
rise from tahle.—So firm should we be in preventing slan- 
der by every means in our power. 

Life of St. Augustin, by Possip1us. 


CHAPTER X. 
OF THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife. 


Arrer having prohibited by his Sixth Commandment, sh 
sxternal acts of impurity, God forbids by the ninth, all im- 
pure thoughts and desires. We must not imagine that we 
fulfil the whole Law under this head by merely abstaining 
from the criminal action. No, that is not sufficient, for even 
the desire is a crime. God who fathoms the depths of the 
heart and of the wil], is not satisfied ‘vith external purity, 
but wills that our hearts be also pure and permits us not 
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even to desire that which he forbids us to dc The very 
thought of doing evil renders us guilty in his eyes when i 
is voluntary and deliberate, that is to say when we knowi ing- 
ly dwell upon it, and take pleasure therein: “ Evil thoughts,’ 

says the Scripture “separate from God.” ‘hey, therefore, 
bring death-to our soul if we are not careful to put them 
away, and to banish them at their very first approach. 
Thus it is that the Law of God reaches the very root of the 
evil, and stifles it in its very origin. Experience proves 
that one comes not all of a sudden to commit criminal ac- 
tions; itis only by degrees that we areled into them. The 
evil begins by a passing thought which is allowed to remain 
in the mind, and is entertained with pleasure; from thought 
springs desire, and from desire one passes to external acts. 
“It is from the heart” says Jesus Christ, “that all evil 
thoughts, fornication, and murder, proceed.” ‘That divine 
Master places evil thoughts at the head of all crimes, because 
they are their origin and their source. ‘The true means of 
repressing the desire, is to reject the thought, as the best 
means of preventing the bad action is to stifle the desire 
thereof. We cannot, indeed, preserve ourselves from the 
approach of bad thoughts, but we can and ought to reject 
theni: we cannot prevent them from occurring to our minds, 
but it is in our power to shun giving occasion to them—or 
taking pleasure in them, and we are also to combat them 

and strugg tle against them as often as they present then- 
selves. We need not expect unbroken peace in this life, for 
it is one of warfare. Virtue does not consist in not being 
uttaeked, but in manfully resisting all the evil suggestions of 
our passions, and in keeping clear of the occasions of tempt- 
ation. If, after all our watchfulness, it does preseut itself, 
‘€t us immediately turn away our attention, elevate our heart 
to God, and employ ourselves in some useful occupation. 
It is a great remedy against that vice to apply one’s sctt 
seriously to some useful labour, and never to remain idle, 
Only let the devii find us always busy, and his darts -viil 
fail powerless. Let us be faithful and fear nothing! if the 
devil importunes, and seeks to frighten us, let us close our 
hearts against him and then he is subdued. If we attach 
vurscives ‘: God, be will never permit us to be tempted be 
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yond our strength; then the temptation against which we 
have struggled, far from doing us harm, will become the 
cause of our triumph, and our fidelity shall merit an eter- 
wal reward. 


ExxampLe.—sSt. Bernardine of Sienna had so great a 
herror of any thing contrary to chastity, that when any os 
his companions spoke with ever so little freedom, his face 
was suffused with blushes. His presence alone restrained 
taem within the strictest bounds of modesty. When they 
gaw him approach, they said to each other: “ Here comes 
Bernardine,—let us take care of what we say.” 

Lasaussg,. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods. 


Gop, having forbidden us by the Seventh Commandment, 
either to take or to retain the goods of another, by the tenth 
forbids us evan to desire their possession. Let us here re- 
mark the essential difference which exists between the Law 
vf God and the faws of men! the latter regulate only the 
exterior action= of men, because man sees only what meets 
his eye; but the Law of God forbids even the desire or the 
most secret thoughts, for God perceives the very depths of 
the heart. Doubtless it is not forbidden to covet what be- 
longs to another when we propose to obtain it by lawful 
means and with the consent of the owner; otherwise it is 
not permitted to purchase any thing. When we buy a house, 
ora farm, it is because we desire to have it; but that desire 
is perfectly legitimate when, in making our purchase, we 
unly make use of fair and lawful means. What this Com- 
mandment prohibits is the desire of obtaining unjustly that 
which belongs to our neighbour—the inordinate love of riches 
and an unjustifiable eagerness in amassing wealth—it is, 
in short, that cupidity, which St. Paul styles the root and 
the source of all evil, and which God denounces as followg 
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through the prophet Isaiah: “ Woe to thee who join 
house to house, and land to land, even till space faileth thee, 
as though thou alone were to inhabit the whole earth!” 
Nothing is more opposed to the spirit of the Gospel than tLat 
greediness for riches which is never satisfied—never content 
with what it has, and always fearing to lose any portion 
thereof—going on heaping together, and accumulating as 
though one was never to die. A man who is given up tu 
that passion is solely occupied with how he can best grat- 
ify his desires. He thinks of it by day, and meditates on it 
by night, and sacrifices to his avarice his repose, his health, 
and even his life. Seeking after a pretended happiness, 
which immagination tells him is to be found in the posses- 
sion of wealth, he renders himself miserable, and his years 
ure past in incessant torment. What injustice does not 
that passion induce him to commit !-— what fraud—what 
violence !—He counts for nothing his conscience and his sal- 
vation, provided he can only increase his treasure: in a 
word he knows no other God than money. Hence it is that 
St. Paul calls this passion an idolatry, and Our Lord tells us 
in the Gospel that we cannot serve two masters—that we 
cannot at the same time love God and money. It is not 
that He forbids us to possess riches, for they are given us b+ 
his Providence; but he forbids us to attach ourselves tw 
them—~he forbids us to place our affections upon them, or te 
make our happiness consist in possessing them; it is net - 
wealth that he condemns, but only the immoderate desire of 
obtaining it. And, after all, how could the possession of rich 
es confer happiness !—Evanescent are they and perishable, 
costing a thousand troubles and anxieties ere they can be ob 
tained, and preserved only by excessive care—to he taken 
from us one day or another, without any manner of doubt, 
nor can we carry even the smallest portion from this world 
to the next—riches which will cause us the keenest anguish 
when we are forced to leave them behind, attached as wa 
were to them—can such things render us happy !—Nothing 
can be wiser than the advice given us by the holy king 
David! “If thou hast riches, fix not thy heart upon them ;" 
and if God has not disposed it so that you were born te 
wealth, seek not to become rich. ‘This is the counsel given 
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us by Christ himself! “Heap not up to yourselves the treas 
ures of the earth, which the rust and the moth consume 
but seek rather to lay up treasures in heaven, where neithet 
the rust nor the moth doth cor#mme! where a man’s treasura: 
is, there is his heart also.” 


Examp.Le.—Tobias, having lost his sight, heard the b.eat- 
ing of a kid which his wife, Anne, had received in payment 
fur her labour, and he said to her! “Beware lest it may 
have been stolen. Restore it to those to whom it may be: 
long. It is not permitted for us to touch any thing that has 
been stolen.” Finding himself near his end, he gave this 
udvice to his son; “If any man have worked for thee, pay 
him immediatety what thou owest him, and let not the wages 
of thy hired servant dwell with thee.” Jon. 4 


CHAPTER XII. 
OF THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue Church has power to make commandments, and we 
are bound to obey her, because, being guided by the Holy 
Ghost, she speaks to us on his part. God will only regard 
as his children those who respect her as their mother. ‘This 
power abides in the pastors whom she appoints to govern us, 
and it is of them that Our Lord has said! “ Whosoever hear- 
eth you, heareth me, and whosoever despiseth you, despiseth 
me.” And in another place, “ He who will not hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as the heathen and the publi- 
ean.” ‘The Church has always exercised this power, which 
the has received from Jesus Christ. From the very birth of 
Christianity the Apostles made various ordinances, and we 
read in the book of the Acts that St. Paul, going from city to 
city, commanded their observance in the Churches, and that 
they were joyfully received by the primitive faithful. We 
vught, therefore, to respect them. It would be indeed diseo- 
heying God if we refused to submit to those who rule over 
gs im his name ‘There are Six Commandments of the: 
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Church, which al) good Catholics are bound faithfully to ob. 
serve—these we shall explain in the following articles. 


’ Examries.—A certain man being supposed to ae a pre 
possession against the decisions of the Holy See, a friend of 
his one day said to him: “I pray you give me an advice, 
and tell me how I ought to act ?—whether am J to think with 
the Pope or with you?” The answer was: “ Keep fast 
hold of the trunk of the tree, and never separate yoursel| 
from it. LASAUSSE 


“ God will not damn us,” said a bad Christian on one oe- 
casion, “if we keep his own Commandments, even though 
we set aside those of the Church.” He was answered by 
another: “I never saw any one who despised the Com- 
mandments of the Church, observe with fidelity the Con: 
mandments of Gad.” : LAsausse. 


eee 


ARTICLE T. 


OF THE FIRST COMMANDMENT OF THE CHURCH 
Sundays and Holydays thou shalt sanctify. 


Tue First Commandment of the Church obliges us to 
sanctify the festivals which she has instituted, by abstaining 
from servile works, and applying ourselves to acts of piety 
und religion. Some of these festivals have been established 
to eclebrate the mysteries of our Lord’s life, his Incarnation, 
his Nativity, bis Circumcision, his Manifestation to the Gen- 
tiles, his Presentation in the Temple, his Resurrection, and 
his Ascension into heaven, the descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Apostles, and the mystery of the divine Eucharist. 

These mysteries being the source of all the graces we :e 
ceive from God, and of the salvation for which we hope, 
their remembrance ought to excite in us sentiments of grati- 
tude, adoration, and confidence, animating us to gather the 
fruits thereof by an increase of faith, hope, and charity. 
The other festivals are intended to commemorate, in the most 
Holy Virgin and the Saints, the graces which God poured 
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upon hem, and the glory wherewith he has crownel them 
They refer to their principal virtues, and encourage: us to 
imitate them by pointing out to our view the ineffable hap. 
piness which is their reward. At the same time, convinced 
of our own weakness, of which we are continually remind. 
ed by experience, let us beg of them tc employ on our 
behalf their credit with Almighty God,-and to obtain for us 
through the merits of our common Redeemer, the grace to 
walk in their footsteps, to the end that we may one day ar- 
rive at that eternal felicity which they now enjoy. This is 
the reason why the Church annually brings before our eyes 
the blessings of God and the examples of the Saints. 

In the Old Law God prescribed to the Israelites a certain 
number of festivals, to perpetuate the memory of the won- 
ders he had wrought in their favour. It is after this divine 
model that the festivals of the Christian Church have been 
established, in order to honour God, to instruct the faithful, 
and to nourish their piety. ‘The majesty of the divine offices, 
the instructions we receive, and the holy hymns which re- 
sound through the temples carry us back in spirit, to the 
times and places wherein those mysteries were accomplished ; 
and we adore Jesus Christ as though those scenes were 
really passing before our eyes. ‘These grand objects, thus 
made present by faith, and seconded by the teachings and 
exhortations of our pastors, do much to increase fervor and 
piety. Itis, moreover, an opportunity for the most unlearned, 
and even children, to be made acquainted with the cause of 
the festival, and to learn its history. ‘The Church commands 
her pastors to make these things known to their respective 
flocks; and it is her wish that parents should do the sama 
by their children. This is what God prescribed to the Is- 
raelites; having commanded them to sacrifice every year 
ne paschal lamb, and to celebrate the festiv@l of the Azymea, 

e announced to them the reason of that institution. 
“ When your children ” said he, “ shall ask you what does 
this worship mean,” you wiil say unto them: “ It is the vie- 
tim of the passage of the Lord, when striking the first-born 
of the Egyptians he passed over our houses and preserved 
them.” 

lf we would duly sanctify festivals we must enter inte 
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the spirit of the Church, consider the mysteries, or the life 
of whatever Saint is then proposed to us,—praise God for 
his blessings, and beg of him the grace to profit by them. 
We ought to excite ourselves to practise the virtues which 
shone pre-eminently in the Saint honoured on that day, to 
the end that we may one day share in the happiness the 
Saints now enjoy. ‘We should beseech them to intercede 
for us with God, and to obtain for us that assistance o1 
which we stand in need. 


Exampie.—The impious Nicanor having taken the re- 
solution to attack the Jews on the Sabbath day, a certain 
number of other Jews whom necessity retained in his army, 
represented to him that it was not proper to offer battle on 
a day consecrated to the Lord. But he, puffed up with his 
empty greatness, replied: “Is there a mighty God in hea- 
ven who commands us to celebrate the Sabbath ?”—*« Yes,” 
returned the Jews modestly, “ He is the Living God and the 
Omnipotent Master of heaven.”—*“ Well!” answered the 
haughty Nicanor, “I who am all-powerful on earth, com- 
mand you to take up arms in obedience to the orders of the 
king.”—Nicanor gave battle, was defeated, and found 
amongst the slain. Il. Maccasess, 15. 


ARTICLE IL. 


OF THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 
Sundays and Holydays Mass thou shalt hear. 


Or all the works of piety by which we ought to sanctify 
Sundays and festivals, the prineipal, and the most essential 
ix that of hearing Mass, and the Church makes it an express 
Commandment. Sacrifice is the holiest act of Religion, and 
that which renders to God the. most perfect honour; so the 
obligation of assisting thereat on every day consecrated to 
His worship is as ancient as the Chureh. We read in the 
Acts of the Apostles, that, on the first day of the week, 
which is Sunday, the faithful assembled for the breaking of 
bread, which signifies, the offering up of the hely Sacrifice 
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and the participation thereof. The parish Mass, when the 
pastor offers up the holy Sacrifice in the midst of his assem. 
bled flock, is a faithful imitation of what was observed 
amongst the first Christians; for it is at that Mass, celebrat- 
ed by the pastor, that all the faithful ought to assist, and 
they do not fulfil the intention of the Church, if without any 
lawful hinderance, they content themseives with hearing a 
low Mass. In the first ages of the Church, the only legiti 
mate assembly was that wherein the bishop presided in per- 
son. In later times, when the Christians had become more 
numerous, each diocese was subdivided into different parish- 
es, to which the bishop sent priests to govern under his au- 
thority, to instruct the faithful, to celebrate the holy Sacri- 
fice, and administer the Sacraments. Since that establish- 
ment, the faithful are bound to assist at the parish Mass. 
This obligation is founded on the most solid reasons: each 
parish is a family of whom the priest is the father and the 
head; is it not then perfectly just that all those who com- 
pose it should assemble with their chief to render unto God 
the solemn worship of Sacrifice and of adoration? The 
parochial Mass is said for all the faithful assembled under 
one head, and in their name; they ought then to unite with 
their priest in that august function and hear his voice raised 
on their behalf. The instructions there given are addressed 
to the parishioners, and are adapted to their spiritual wants, 
which their pastor knows better than any other; they are 
therefore more useful. 

To satisfy this obligation, we must hear the entire Mass, 
for it would certainly not fulfil the ccmmandment were one 
to arrive when the Mass was already far advanced, or leave 
the Church before its conelusion. It must be heard with at- 
tention, piety, and respect, not merely being present in the 
body; we must also join with the priest who speaks to God 
in the name of all present, and offers himself with Jesus 
Christ and the entire church. To have voluntary distrae 
tions, to gaze around, or to hold any conversation, is neither 
hearing Mass nor fulfilling the precept of the Church ; it is 
outraging Jesus Christ, renewing the opprobrium of Galva. 
ry, and dishonouring Religion. We must then apply our 
selves to prayer during all the time of the holy Mass, na 
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king use either of a book, or beads, or some other means of 
keeping the attention fixed. 

It is not enough to assist at Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days; we ought also to assist as much as possible at the 
‘other exercises of the Church, to read some pious book, &e. 
The Church, when she places at the head of the acts of 
piety, the assisting at the holy Mass, does not thereby ex- 
empt us from the others; and if she rests more on the obli- 
gation of the Mass, it is because that is the most important 
action, and the last that can be dispensed with. 


Exampie.—Even the fury of the persecutions did not pre- 
vent the faithful from celebrating the festivals of the Church. 
A Christian virgin named Anysia, being on her way to the 
assembly of the faithful, she was seen by a soldier of the 
Emperor’s guard, who was much struck by her modesty. 
‘Going up to her, he said: “ Stay! where art thou going ?” 
Anysia, fearing that he meant insult to her, made the sign 
of the cross on her forehead to obtain from God strength te 
withstand the coming temptation. ‘The soldier was offended, 
because she made him no other answer than that sign. Lay- 
ing hold of her—he said angrily: “ Answer me!—who art 
thou ‘—where art thou going?” She replied courageous- 
ly! “I am a servant of Jesus Christ, and am on my way to 
the assembly of the Lord.”—“ Thou skalt not go there; I 
shall bring thee to sacrifice to the gods; to day we are ador- 
ing the sun, and thou shalt adore him with us.” At the 
same time he tore away the veil which had covered her face, 
Anysia tried to prevent him, and, slapping him on the face, 
ehe said! “ Avaunt, thou wretch !— Jesus Christ will punish 
thee!” Whereupon the soldier became so furious that he 
drew his sword, and plunged it into her heart. She fell 
bathed in her blood, but her soul was crowned with celestial 
glory. Fucury. Ecclesiastical History. 
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ARTICLE ITI. 
OF THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
Confess thy sins at least once every year. 


By this commandment the Church ordaiss two things 
the first is to confess at least once in the course of the year 
after having attained the age of discretion, that is to say, 
when once capable of discerning good from evil, and conse- 
quently, of committing mortal sin; the second is to confesa 
to our own pastor, or parish priest. By this wise rule she 
wishes to remedy two abuses; in the first place she would 
put some restriction on the negligence of bad Christians who 
passed several years without approaching the tribunal of 
Penance, standing still in their old habits of sin. In the 
second place she would thereby prevent the abuse of per- 
sons applying to strange priests who knew nothing of them, 
int order more easily to obtain absolution, without being 
obliged to renounce their sins or reform their life. 

To accomplish the precept of the Church, we are, there- 
fore, bound to present. ourselves at least once a year at the 
tribunal of Penance, and there to make an humble confession 
of our sins to our own pastor, or, with his permission, te 
some other approved priest. 

Although the Church, throngh condescension, requires but 
one annual confession, in order to accommodate those who 
find that duty hard and painful, yet it is her desire that all 
should confess more frequently, as shewn by the words at 
least, which she adds to the Commandment. ‘Thus, although 
we do not absolutely transgress the precept of the Church 
so long as we confess even oncea year, that is not suificient 
for her intention, nor does it satisfy her desire, especially 
when any one has had the misfortune of falling into mortal 
sin. God obliges all who feel themselves guilty not to defer 
their return to him; we must therefore apply as soon as pos- 
sible to a prudent and enlightened priest, in order to obtain: 
advice that may assist us to arise again. ‘The precept of 
the Church, far from dispensing with this obligation, has no 
other purpose than to prevent us from becoming fixed in a 
state of sin, to the utte ruin of our soul. When the body 
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is attachea by disease, do we wait a whole year before we 
send fora physician? And moreover, do we not expose our- 
selves to die in mortal sin, by remaining in it for the greater 
part of our life? For the rest, experience proves that one 
confession in the whole year is not sufficient for keeping up 
a Christian life; those who confine themselves to that, are 
generally engaged in some criminal courses, which they do 
not choose to give up, and hence even that one confession is 
a bad one; hence they do not even fulfil the Commandment 
of the Church, who, by imposing on her children the law ot 
nnnual confession, obliges them at the same time to bring to 
the Sacrament the dispositions necessary in order to receive 
its fruit. ‘lo approach the Sacrament of Penance without 
a serious examination or a true contrition, is not fulfilling the 
precept of the Church, but only adding a new sin to those 
already committed. In a word the Commandment of the 
Church is not obeyed by making a bad confession. ‘The 
Church has not fixed the precise time for the annual confes- 
sion; but as she ordains in the same Canon that all should 
communicate at Easter, she evidently desires that this con- 
fession should be made about the time of Lent, so as to 
serve as a preparation for the Easter Communion. It is, 
therefore, very proper to present ourselves at the Sacred tri- 
bunal early in Lent, so as to, receive the advice of our Con- 
fessor in preparing for that important act. 

Exampies.—The venerable Bede relates in his history of 
England, that Conrad, a very pious prince, had in his court 
a nobleman to whom he was much attached because of his 
great services, but who, notwithstanding the earnest entrea- 
ties of the prince, remained several years without approach- 
ing the tribunal of Penance. He was at length attacked bya 
dangerous illness, whereupon the king went to see him, and 
urged him to send for a confessor, but even then he would 
not consent. ‘The king went again to visit him, and finding 
him in the last extremity, implored him not to die in that 
state. But the unhappy man, having remained some time 
silent, fixed a wild stare on the king, and exclaimed: “ It is 
too late-—-L am lost—hell is my portion!” and with thes¢ 
terrible words, he expired in impenitence and despair. 

Beve History of England, book 5. 
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A certain preacher commenced in the following rmanner, au 
instruction on the delay of conversion: “My brethren,” 
said he, “ while on my way to exercise my ministry amongst 
you, [was called upon to witness a harrowing spectacle, a 
young man was driving furiously along the street, and his 
carriage broke down—he was not killed on the instant, to 
be sure, but there was not a single limb of his that did not 
sustain some injury, so that he was in downright anguish, 
The people gather around, express their sympathy and com- 
passion, and talk of going to fetch a doctor: “ A doctor” he 
cries—“ At Easter J will have a doctor!” You may guess 
how great was the astonishment of the spectators, who, vers 
naturally, concluded that he was deranged. You, my breth.- 
ren! will be no less surprised if we ask you “ is not this fool 
like unto yourselves ?”—Hurrying on in the career of vice 
you are suddenly cast down by some fatal accident; the 
noblest part of you—your soul is more than wounded—it 


is dead; you are told of a physician who is very powerful, 


not of himself, it is true, but in virtue of his mission received 
from God, and who is able to restore you to life; your 


answer is ever! « At Haster—-at Easter I will apply to that — 


physician!’ And how many are there who put no term ta 
their delay?” This similituwde made a lively impression or 
the minds of his hearers, the greater part of whom hastened 
to approach the tribunal of Penance. 

Meravuur. Teaching of Religion, vol 3 


ARTICLE IV. 
OF THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 
Receive your God about great Easter day 


Tue Church by her fourth Commandment, ordains that 
all the faithful should receive the holy Sacrament with 
respect at Easter time, and each in his own parish, and 
threatens with excommunication all those who fail to fulfil 
that duty. 

All the faithfal, and even children who have made digi 
first communion are obliged to observe this p:ecr pt. 


—— 
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The reasor. which induced the Church to inake this Com- 
mandment is the indifference of a great number of Chris. 
ians for this august Sacrament, notwithstanding that Jesus 
Christ threatens to deprive of spiritual life those who refuse 
ta participate in the Sacrament of his body and blood. ‘The 
primitive faithful communicated very often; they regarded 
the Eucharist as the daily bread of the children of God, and 
they knew no grief more sensible than that of being de- 
prived of it. In the course of time, charity waxed vold, 
people absented themselves from the holy Communion, and 
many Christians went so far as to pass several years with- 
out approaching the holy Table. It is, then, to prevent so 
grievous a disorder that the Church requires all her children, 
under the most severe penalties, to receive the divine Ku- 
charist at least at Easter. Although she only obliges them 
to receive once in the year, she desires, nevertheless, that 
they should approach more frequently, for instance, at each 
of the great festivals. 

She has even declared her wish, in the Holy Council of 
Trent, that the faithful should Communicate as often as they 
assisted at Mass, so as to derive the utmost profit from the 
Sacrifice. Hence, by receiving only at Easter, we do in- 
deed accomplish the precept of the Church, but we do not 
fuifil the extent of her desire. In fact, it can scarcely be 
supposed that one Communion in the whole year should be 
sufficient to preserve and maintain the spiritual life, which 
is the life of grace; it is even to be feared that we do not 
thereby satisfy the precept, because we expose ourselves 
to communicate unworthily, and a bad Communion, far 
from fulfilling the law, isa horrible sacrilege and an outrage 
offered to the Church, She commands us to Communicate 
with a.l respect, and that respect consists principally in hav- 
ing the conscience purged from all mortal sin; it is to show 
to us this intention that she desires the Paschal Communion 
to be deferred for a time, when there is any just and reason- 
able cause. There is no reason for postponing it, so just 
or rational as the need of being perfectly purified; but it 
must he observed that the delay is to be made use of for 
preparing one’s self, and should be curtailed as much as pos. 
sible; for although the preseribed fortnight may be passed 
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the obligation of receiving does not pass, but is always bind: 


- ing upon us until it is fulfilled. 


Examptr.—aA bad Christian once went to his parish priest, 
and said to him: “ Will your Reverence be good enough tu 
‘come into the sacristy and hear my confession, for | want 
to make my Easter Communion. Of course we must obey 
the Church, and one of her Commandments is ‘ Receive thy 
God about great Easter day. ”—“ Very good,” said the priest, 
‘but remember that there are certain conditions required. 
Have you these necessary dispositions ?—I doubt it much, 
for I know you very well.”—* You know, then, that I lead 
a good life,” :eturned the parishioner. ‘“ You wish to make 
your Easter Communion to-morrow, in obedience to the 
Church,” said the priest, “ but is there not another precept 
of the Church, which says ‘Sundays and holydays Mass 
thou shalt hear, and I scarcely ever see you at Mass, on 
either Sunday or festival. Is there not another Command- 
ment ‘and holydays sanctify throughout the year, and yet 
you work on those days. Is it not commanded ‘ On Fridays 
and Saturdays flesh thou shalt not eat, and although you 
are in good health, you eat meat every day. And again, 
the Church says ‘ Lent, Ember-days, and vigils thou shalt 
fast’—Do you obey that precept?” He replied. “I always 
fast on good Friday—he assured I do.”—*“ But I know, more- 


over,” resumed the priest, “that you get drunk two or three. 


times in the week, and instruct your children so well, that 
they can curse and blaspheme just as well as yourself,”— 
“T’ll tell your reverence all that in my confession ;—come 
and hear me, if you please, for I want to make my Easter 
Communion—that is all.”—-“I consent” replied the priest 
‘to hear your confession, but before you can make your 
Raster Communion, you will have to reform your life.” 
Lass USsE 


ARTICLE. 
OF THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
Lent, Ember-days, and Vigils thou shalt fast. 


Taz Church commards us to fast during the whoie Lent 
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on the Vigils of certain solemn festivals, and those three days 
vf each season which are named Ember-days. ‘The fast 
consists in taking but one meal, and in abstaining from cer 
tain things, such as meat, &e. 

The fast of Lent is of the highest antiquity, and its insti 
tution, may be traced to the Apostles themselves. It was 
established in imitation of that of Our Lord, and to prepare 
us to celebrate worthily the great festival of Easter.. This 
fast has always been. more rigorously observed than the 
others: on ordinary fast days we take our repast before the 
bour of Nones, that 1s to say at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, whilst in Lent we neither eat nor drink till after the 
hour of Vespers, being six o’clock in the evening. To this 
rigorous fast the primitive Christians added long prayers, 
even during the night: they spent the time, moreover, in the 
greatest recollection and gave abundant alms. But the first 
fervour having decreased, the repast was then taken about 
noon-day, and people began to think that they might take a 
little nourishment towards the evening so as to enable tnem 
to bear the fast till the following day. ‘The Church tolerates 
this collation so that it be very light, and not to be made a 
meal, for it is essential to the maintenance of the fast, that 
there be but one meal taken. 

The fast of the Ember-days was instituted to consecrate 
by penance the four seasons of the year, to draw down the 
blessing of God on the gifts of the earth, and to implore him | 
to give good ministers to his Church, that being the time 
when those who are destined for the august functions of the 


altar, usually receive holy orders. 


Finally, Vigils are the days which precede the principal 
easts. They are so called because in former times the 
faithtul used to assemble in the churches on the eve of the 


great festivals, and passed there a portion of the night in 


praising God by the singing of psalms and reading of pious 
books, as we still dv on the eve of Christmas. We fast on 
those days in order to dispose ourselves to celebrate the com 
ing festival in a proper manner, and to derive good fruit from 
its due observance. 

The law of fasting is obligatory on all the faithful, and 
cannot be dispensed with, except where the feebleness of age 
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er other infirmities, or hard and fatiguing la>ecrr renders # 


impracticable; any one to whom any of these exceptions 
applies ought to inform their priest for it is a great sin not 
to observe the fasts prescribed by the Chutrch when there 
is no legitimate cause for dispensation; to violate them 
without necessity is to sin against God himself, who eom- 
mands us to obey the Church. We nevertheless sce a great 
number of Christians who, without any reason, violate the 
law of fasting; but the law is none the less binding, and 
the muititude uf prevaricators can neither weaken nor de- 
atroy it. 

- Although none are strictly bound to fast until they have 


attained the age of twenty-one, yet young people are not 


the ‘less bound ‘to practise mortification in proportion to 
their strength, by retrenching something of their ordinary 
meals, and “denying thems wives certain trifling gratifications, 
the privation of which cannot injure their health. ‘The same 
applies to all those whose infirmities or other reasons ex- 
empt them from the rigour of the fast. If they canuot ae. 
complish the penance of the fast in its full extent, they ought 
to do it in part, uniting in mind and heart with the Penance 
of the whole Church, and making up in other good works for 
that which they are not able to do. 


Exampie.—A certain bad Christian, who was very guilty 
hefore God, chaneed to read a book entitled the /istory of 
Fasting. He was struck by the rigour with which the fasts 
wees observed in the first ages of the Church. He said te 
himself: “ And J call myself a Christian, although 1 have 
never fasted; if I had lived in those times when the peni- 
tential canons were followed to the very letter, how many 
years of sirict fasting would have been imposed upon me for 
many of the iniquities of which I am guilty! The primitive 


Christians took no collation on fast days; they all abstain 


ed from wine, and many there were who used only bread 
und water, nor did they take that one meal till the evening 
was come.” What he read’ made a lasting impression on 
his mind, and gave rise to serious reflection, until at length 
God touched his heart. Penetrated with a lively sorrow for 
his sins, he resolved to do Penance. and with that intentiou 
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he entered: one of those monasteries wherein a rigorous 
silence is maintained, and where they fast continually, sleep- 
ing only on a hard couch, and interrupting their short repose 
to sing the praises of God during the night. LASAUSSE 


ARTICLE VI. 
OF THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 
Fridays and Saturdays flesh thou shalt not eat.* 


By this last Commandment the Church forhids the use of 
meat on Friday and Saturday, in order to weaken the pas- 
sions by mortifying the body; also to make us expiate our 
sins, and to keep alive in us the spirit of Penance, so strong- 
ty recommended by Jesus Christ, and which may indeed he 
considered as the abridgment of his divine morality. We 
are sinners and therefore obliged to do Penance; we are 
sick and should consequentiy, labour to effect our cure; we 
all have sins to expiate and it is by Penance that they are 
to be wiped away, and the divine justice satisfied; we each 
have passions to subdue, and that can only be done by re- 
trenching all that tends to flatter them. ‘The Church know- 
ing our need of this remedy, and how unwilling we are to 
make use of it, comes herself to assist our weakness, and 
makes it an express Commandment, so as to induce us to 
submit the more readily. But, besides this general view, the 
Church, in imposing on us the law of abstinence, has other 
particular reasons which we ought to know: Friday she has 
always held as a day of penance and of mortification, since 
it was on that day that Christ died for our redemption, and 
it is just that we should take part in his sufferings, if we 
weuld have a share in the grace of Redemption. Hence it 
is that in the first ages of the Church, Friday was always a 
fast day. The fa ithiul also fasted on Saturday in honour of 
the burial of Our Lord, and to prepare for the sanctification 
of the Sabbath. In the lapse of time the fast of these days 
has been reduced to simple abstinence, that is to say ab- 
staining from the use of meat, and the Church makes it a 
law to whieh all are bound to submit. Even children are 
not exempt from this law, when once they are able to ob 

; “otion, the use of meat ts now permitied in these countries. 
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serve it. It is only the real inability to obey the precept 
that can dispense with it in the sight of God, and this very 


inability must be made known to the Church in the person 


of a priest, to the end that he may relax the obligation in 
the name of the Church. 

Let none then be deceived by the false reasoning of the 
impious who making a wrong application of the words of 
the Sacred Scripture, tell us that it is not meat which de- 
tiles the soul. Doubtless it is not the distinction of meats 
which can in itself honour God; but it is not a matter of 
indifference in the sight of God to obey or disobey the au 
thority established by Himself; neither is it indifferent to 
him whether we preserve or extinguish wichin us the spirit 
of Penance which he has so strongly recommended to us. 
Let us not imitate those who without any reason, and on the 
very slightest pretext, permit themselves tne use of meat on 
days when it is prohibited; the more prevalent the disorder 
is, the more need there is to bewail it, and to beware of be- 


ing carried away by the torrent of example. Itisasénsible . 


proof of weakness of faith and indiffereace for salvation in 
a multitude of Christians. 


Examp es.—lIn one of the larger cities ot France, a child 
whose parents were wholly destitute of piety, was prepa- 
ring to approach for the first time to the holy Table. It was 
the unhappy practice in that house to eat meat every day 
without distinction. ‘The child in his confession accused 
himself of that fault, and his director gave him certain rules 
on that subject which he was to observe for the future. The 
child promised to put them in practice, and the opportunity 
speedily presented itself. On the following Friday, meat 
was put, as usual, on the table, and he was offered some; 
he modestly refused to eat it, and when asked by his father 
why he did so, he mentioned the prohibition of the Church, 
and would not be prevailed upon to eat any thing better than 
a piece « of dry bread. But the impious father irritated by 
his son’s refuse!, brutally condemned him to confine himsel, 
till next day to a room which he pointed out and would not 
even give him the morsel of bread on which he wonld have 
dined. ‘The bay instantly obeyed, and w:thout a word o 
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complaint, nor the slightest appearance of ill-humour. 
Nevertheless the athe oh although just as irreligious as her 
husband, was moved with compassion, and brought him se. 
cretly something to eat, at the same time reproaching him 
for disobeying his father and her. What was her surprise 
when the dear child ealmly replied! “If papa had com- 
manded me to do any thing that I could do, I should at once 
have obeyed him, and jt is not through opsASY that I re- 
fuse to do what he would haye me. He has ordered me to 
stay here till to-morrow without eating any thing, and in that 
l can obey him without going against my conscience, so I 
hope you will not be angry if I do not ac cept what you are 
so kind as to bring me!” ‘The mother, amazed to hear him 
express sentiments so pious and in terms so respectful, hasti 
ly withdrew to conceal the tears which she could no longer 
suppress, and then she went to relate to her husband the 
answer which the child had given her. ‘The father was 
equally struck with admiration, and mingled his tears with 
those of his wife, both agreeing that their son was more 
reasonable and more virtuous than themselves. ‘The father 
went immediately to embrace his son, and took blame to him- 
self for his injustice, asking him at the same, time who had 
given him such prudent advice. Learning that it was his 
confessor, he hastened to thank the priest for the care he 
had taken of his son, entreated him to hear his confession, 
and was converted together with his wife. Ifappy child! 
who was made the means of opening the eyes of his parents 
and leading them back from the way of sin_and error! 
Marcuer. Essay on the Laws of Abstinence. 


“At the beginning of last Lent,” said a pious ecclesiastic 
“a woman came all in tears to ask to speak with me. She 
was ushered in; and at first remained perfectly silent. I 
invited her to sit down, but she seemed not to hear me, I re- 
peated the invitation, and.she. answered only by her tears. 
What ts.the matter with you? said J, or is there any 
one sick at your house?” She hesitated; but at length she 
said, her voice choked with sobs: “ Sir, you have amongst 
your penitents, a young girl named Adele N ; she ia. 
my da ighter—unhappy that Iam! for the last six or seven 
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months her father and I have been killing he: py inches---” 
here she stopped, unable to say another word. She sat down, 
apparently overcome by sorrow and remorse. Having re- 
covered herself a little, she thus resumed! “ During the time 
I have mentioned, there has not been one Friday or Satur. 
day that we did not leave the poor girl covered witi bruises, 
because she would not eat meat on those days. Her father 
has often even tied her to the foot of the bed, and gave ler 
work to do, leaving beside her for food nothing but bread 
and meat; this he had_-done this very morning, and then we 
both quitted the house. Chancing to go in again, I found 
her sad and dejected, and began to feel some little pity for | 
her. I know not what I said to her, but she told me she was 
sick and in pain, and falling on her knees she said to me! 
“T know I must obey God rather than men, so that I can 
never bring myself to do what you require of me; neverthe- 
less I am afraid of doing wrong by resisting your will so 
long. My dear mother, I beg your pardon, but I can 
promise you nothing, nor do nothing more than to beg of 
God that he may make you understand the sin you commit 
in eating meat on days when it fs prohibited, and that you 
may obtain the grace to do Penance for it. Pray go to con- 
fession, my dear mother, and you shall see—” She was going 
on, but I threw my arms around her neck, and pressing her 
in my arms, promised to follow her advice. I come then to 
ask at what hour I will find you in the church. My child 
is still bound, for when I would have unloosed her, she told 
me it was for her father who had tied her there to set her 
free when he pleased.” 

Such was the account given by the aie I admired 
the fortitude of the girl, and regarded her parent’s conversion 
as the reward which God had granted to her heroic perse- 
verance. I afterwards learned that a scene neatly similar 
took place in their dwelling when the father returned in the 
evening. He also came to confession, following the exam- 
ple of his wife. A short time after, I incuired of their 
daughter why she had never spoken to me of the bad treat- 
ment she had been receiving. Her answer was that sha 
would not say any thing bad of her parents, which reply in. 
creased my admiration still farther, ard I plainly recognize¢ 
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the working of divine grace in that innocent and faithful 
soul. | Explanatiun of the Catechism of Dijon. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


» OF SIN. 


Sin, which means a disobedience to the Law of God 18 
of all evils the greatest, since it offends God who is supreme- 
ly good. It is, moreover, a monstrous ingratitude, for by it 
we offend a God who has created us, and who still pre 
serves us and loads us with blessings from day to day. 
The sinner is like unto a beloved child who outrages a good 
father: what a heinous crime! That we may better under- 
stand the enormity of sin, let us consider what it has cost 
Jesus Christ to expiate it, and that thought alone is sufficient 
to make us regard it with horror. Let us also behold the 
terrible chastisement with which God punishes sin; all the 
miseries spread over the earth, all the trials of life, sickness, 
and death, are the fatal effects of one single sin, committed 
by our first parents. 

Sin is of two sorts, Original and Actual. Original sin is 
that whérein we are born. All mankind, excepting only the 
Blessed Virgin, have been stained with this sin. Actual sin 
is that which we wilfuily commit, after having attained the 
use of reason. Actual sin is committed in four different 
ways: by thought, word, deed, and omission. The Law 
of God forbids not only the evil action, but even the thought 
or desire o, doing it; it not only restrains the hand and the 
tongue, but also. regulates the mind and heart; it is ‘n the 
heart that disobedience begins: the heart is the source of sin, 
of which words and deeds are but the exterior effects. 

Actual sin is of two sorts, mortal and venial. A sin is 
mortal when the matter is considerable, and when it is com- 
mitted with free consent. Venial. sin is that of smaller 
moment, or not committed deliberately if the matter be of 
greater importance. 

Mortal sin is the greatest of all evils, for it dpuives us ol 
sanctifying grace, and of all claim to the celestial inherit 
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ance; it vives death to the soul by separating it from God, 
who is its life, as the soul is the life of the body, and it 
renders us worthy of eternal damnation. When one hag 
the misfortune to commit a mortal sin he becomes the slave 
of the devil, the enemy of God, the object of his hatred 
and of his everlasting vengeance. Can there be any evil 
like unto that? What horror should we not have of sin, 
and with what care should we not avoid it? No, there is 
Hothing that we should not be disposed to suffer rather than 
commit a single mortal sin. We should fly sin as we would 
a serpent. Suppose we were to meet a serpent, and dad 
reason t» expect being devoured by him, with what haste 
we would get out of his way ?—In our terror we would 
nurry away as fast as our limbs could carry us, fearing at 
every step lest he might overtake us? Well! shall we do 
less to save our soul than we would for the preservation of, 
the body? If unfortunately one had committed a mortal 
sin, it would be necessary to repent immediately, and free 
quently to pronounce, with one’s whole: heart, acts of con- 
trition and of Love of God, and to prepare for confessing 
as soon as possible. We should also take care to avoid 
venial sins, that is to say, those which do not deprive the 
soul of the grace that sanetifies, but which weaken and en- 
feeble it; which do not render us worthy of eternal per- 
dition, yet subject us to temporary punishment. Even the 
smallest sin is a great ,evil, because it offends God. More- 
over, venial sin when neglected, exposes to mortal sin.— 
“ He who despiseth smaller faults” says the Holy Spirit. 
© shall fall by degrees into greater, and in the end will be 
eternally lost.” Let us then never commit any sin ‘deliber- 
ately or with consent; but rather let us avoid, according to 
the precept of the Apostle, even the appearance of evil. 


E.xampie.— Wise answers made by persons whom othera 
woul induce to sin. “By sinning, I shall disobey Goa, 
and obey the devil, What injustice ! what ingratitude, and 
what madness! ”—“ How could I commit so great a crime, 
and sin against my God?” (Joseph to the wife of I elisa 

—‘‘it is better for me to die than to sm in the presence o 


the Lord” (Susannah.)—“ We ought to obey the Law of. 
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God rather than the king.” (Maccabees.)— “In proposing te 
me to offend God. and to ruin mv soul by sin, what will you | 
give me if I revolc against Him, and lose my own soul ?” 
—“T have in God a master.so great, so good, so liberal, 
who has been ever bountiful to me, and from whom I ex- 
pect eternal life, glory, and happiness; and yet you would 
have me disobey—offend—abandon, and insult him—you 
would have ine declare myself his enemy, and run the risk 
‘of incurring his anger, his wrath, his vengeance !”—“ Be. 
fore you commit sin, seek a place where God is not present, 
—where he sees you not, and where he is not able to deprive 
you instantly of life and cast you into hell.”—*« Away— 
begone! I shall not be the fool to poison my soul by enjoy- 
ing for a few brief momeuts, the deceitful sweetness of a 
‘draught which would very soon cause me grievous suffering, 
and which would render me deserving of eternal death,— 
nay, inevitably bring it upon me, if I did not wipe away 

the foul stain by penitential tears!” LAsAussE. . _ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ OF THE CAPITAL SINS. 


Att the sins that man is wont to commit are usually re. 
duced to seven principal sins, which are called capital because 
they are as the source and origin of all the others. The 
capital sins are pride, covetousness or avarice, lust, gluttony, 
envy, anger, and sloth. 

Exampie.—A certain young man, going through a forest, 
was attacked by a frightful monster, having the body of a 
tion, surmounted by seven heads like that of a serpent. 
The beast, darting forth from his den, came right upon him 
with flaming eyes, rearing up his seven heads, and protru- 
ding his seven tongues, while he filled the air with his hor. 
rible roaring. ‘The young man, being strong and coura- 
geous, was not dismayed but boldly stood his ground. He. 
had no other arms than an axe which according to the cus- 
tom of the country, hung suspended from his girdle; laying 
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hold cf his weapon, at the very first blow he cut off fous: 
of the beast’s heads, and with a second stroke, two more. 
Exhausted by his wounds the dragon lay some time extend- 
ed on the ground, and our traveller, believing him dead, put 
up his axe, and resumed his journey, thinking it quite un-. 
necessary to cut off the seventh head. Scarcely had he 
gone a few paces when the monster, recovering himself, 
arose, and again sprang towards him with the greatest fury, 
seized hin in his ravenous jaws, and carried him off to his 
den, where he devoured him. 

Behold the explanation of this parable: Ist., this dragon 
represents the seven capital sins, which must be courageously 
resisted with the arms of Faith; 2nd., it is not enough te: 
cut off six of the heads of this monster, for if you leave 
him even one you are lost. Of what avail is it that you are. 
free from certain passions if even one be allowed to govern. 
you? Most’ commonly it is one particular vice which, 
destroys the soul. Examine whether, in your combats with 
the infernal lion, you have not left him one, wherewith to 
devour you; or whether in correcting your passions, you 
do not spare one darling propensity which may be quite 
enough to ensure your eternal perdition : your victory goes 
for nought, if it be not complete. 3rd. We must persevere 
even till the end, and struggle on till death; never wearying 
in the combat, nor seeking rest, until we have defeated all 
our enemies; otherwise they will lay hold of us when we. 
‘east expect it, and draw us with them into the abyss of hell. 

Farner E. GiraupEau. 


ARTICLE JI. 
OF PRIDE. ~ ‘ 


Prive ‘s at: inordinate love and esteem of one’s self, 
auging us to prefer ourselves before all others, and to refer 
Wl.to ourselves and nothing to God! pride is offensive to 
sod because by it we glorify ourselves for his gifts, instead 
of referring all the honour, to him:thence proceeds vanity 
and the overweening desire of praise and esteem. ‘The 
proud man must be admired and applauded for all that he 
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floes; when he has received the approbation of men he is 
perfectly satisfied, and seeks after flattery with the utraost 
avidity. He carefully conceals the faults which he has, 
and affects virtues which he really has not his whole object 
is to draw upon him the attention of others, and to make 
the world believe him better than he is; thence comes the 
contempt of his neighbour. ‘The exalted opinion which he 
entertains of Handsets causes him to look down on others; 
considering himself far above them, he demeans himself 
proudly and arrogantly; he speaks to them haughtily, and 
with a disdainful air; thence comes disobedience. The 
proud man will not submit to the orders of his superiors, 
and spurns their advice; all authority is displeasing to him, 
for he fancies that he was not made to obey: hence comes, 
in fine, that forgetfulness of his true interest. He totally 
neglects the affair of his salvation, his whole care being to 
ornament his body with the trappings of fashion, and to 
walk thus an “idol of flesh” through the gay circles of the 
world, drawing around him a crowd of adorers; decency, 
and decorum are often sacrificed if fashion. require it, even 
although the effect may be truly ridiculous. How detest- 
able is this vice! and how carefully should we avoid it !— 
Let us remember that pride is odious both to God and man, 
and that God is pleased to confound the proud, but gives 
his grace to the humble. 

Christian humility is the virtue opposed to pride, and is, 
in fact, the foundation of all virtues ; the humble are aware 
of the depth of misery that is in us—they despise them- 
selves, and are content to be despised by others. In effect, 
if we consider what we really are, what cause shall we not 
find for humbling ourselves !—Not to speak of the infirnsities 
of the body,—of that body which came forth from the dust, 
aud must return to whence it came,—let us reflect on the 
state of our-soul, and what shall we see?—Ignorance in 
the mind, corruption in the heart—what a propensity for 
evil, and what inconstancy for good!—We have in ourselves 
nought but nothingness and sin; if we have any thing in 
us good or estimable we have it from Gcd; the advantages 
of mind and body, the gifts of nature and of grace, all 
some from God. One who is penetrated with this convie- 
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tion is far removed from pride,-—from seeking for praise, or 
hunting after vain honours; if he finds himself in possession 
of any good qualities, he refers to Ged all the glory and 
merit; but his faults he regards with the greatest attention, 
and humbles himself for them before God. Happy, are 
they who are humble of heart, because they shall be loaded 
with the blessings of the Lord—and woe to the arrogant 
and presumptous for them shall the Lord cover with con- 
fusion. 


Exampie.—aA certain nobleman, priding himself on a 
name which he dishonoured by his vices, would fain humble 
a man, who though of low birth, was endowed with singu- 
lar merit, and he reproached him with having no ancestors 
of whom he could boast. The other, far from being irritated, 
replied with a smile: “If my origin disgraces me, you dis- 
grace yours!”—Let us then learn to respect virtue where- 
ever it is to be found, nor ever forget that true merit depends 
on our works and not on our employments, or our dignity. 


ARTICLE IT. 
ON COVETOUSNESS. 


CoveTousnEss or avarice is an inordinate attachment to 
the things of the earth. It is not a sin to have riches, but 
it is a sin to fix our hearts upon them, to seek them with 
too much eagerness, to place our happiness in- possessing 
them, and to use unjust means of obtaining them. Avarice 
produces forgetfulness of God, by inducing man to make 
his treasures “the object of his ‘worship, hence it is that St. 
Paul sets down this sin asa species of idolatry. Men have 
only :ndifference for their salvation when their whole thoughts 
are given to the amassing of wealth; they are but little 
affected with the desire or the hope of eternal goods, while 
so much taken up with the care of acquiring those which 
ure but temporal, and it is to be feared that he who is in- 
fected with the passion of becoming rich, can no longer ba 
considered a Christian. Avarice begets harshness towards 
the poor. He who is attached to his riches is insensible te 
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the nusery of others, and knows no sentiment of compas- 
sion. Worse still, he forgets himself; he becomes regard- 
less of his own wants, prefers his money to his health, nay, 
even to his life, and denies himself the commonest neces- 
saries for fear of diminishing his treasure; he heaps up riches 
without making use of them, he is poor with all his wealth, 
and wants in the midst of plenty. What madness is his !— 
Finally, this vice gives rise to duplicity, for the miser, in 
order to acquire the goods of another on which he has 
set his eye, has resort to stratagem, fraud, and injustice. 
“None is so unjust” says the Holy Ghost m the sacred 
scriptures “as he who loveth money! such a man would 
sell his own soul.” He who is governed by this passion 
knows neither good faith, nor honour, nor conscience; he 
becomes unjust, fradulent, and violent; all means, even the 
most criminal, are employed, in order to increase the trea- 
sure on which his heart is fixed; and the worst of all is that 
this passion grows stronger with age. Advancing years, 
and reflection reduce and weaken other passions, but avarice 
seems to revive and to acquire new strength as age ap- 
proaches. ‘lhe farther the miser advances towards that 
fatal moment when all must be abandoned, the more ten- 
aciously does his heart cling to his wretched hoards; the 
nearer he sees death approaching, the more closely does he 
clutch his gold, and look upon it as a necessary precaution 
for a chimerical futurity. “Fool!” says Our Lord in the 
Gospel, “ This night thy soul shall be demanded of thee,— 
for whom shall these riches be that thou hast heaped to 
gether?” He shall leave his wealth to others, and himself 
shallretain but a worn winding-sheet, a coffin, and a grave. 
Beware, then, of a passion so unreasonable and so dan- 
gerous. “Instructed in the school of Christ, let us not seek 
to amass treasures on the earth, where the worm and the rus¢ 
do consume, and where robbers can break in and steal; but 
labour to store up treasures in heaven, where the worm 
eateth not, nor the rust doth consume, nor robbers take 
away.” Let us endeavour to acquire the virtue opposed to 
avirice, which virtue is a christian detachment. from the 
things of this world, whether we be in poverty or in afflu- 
ence. If we are poor, let us not envy those who are rich, 
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ior desire to possess what belongs not to us; these fragila 
and perishable things, so far from satiating our desires, only 
serve to. excite them still more. ‘The just man is happier 
with the little he pessesses than are the wicked with all 
their treasures. ‘“ Fear nothing,” said Tobias to his son, 
“ it is true that we are poor, but we shall be rich indeed if 
wa fear God, shun evil, and do good.” If we have where 
with to support us and keep us decently clothed, we should 
be content. Henee, let those who have wealth remenaber 
tant they can take nothing with them to the other worid; let 
taem pour them out upon the poor, so as to realize, by thei 
means, a treasure for themselves which shall never perish. 


Exampir.—There is on record the story of a miser, fur- 
nishing a very singular fact, together with a most tragical 
end. ‘This man, being possessed by the demon of avarice 
thought of nothing but how he was to accumulate treasure, 
and add heap to heap. Fearful lest any one should deprive 
him of his treasures, he hollowed out in the floor of his 
cellar a subterraneous place, having an iron door so con- 
trived that it was imperceptible to any one not acquainted 
with the secret. No sooner did he receive any considerable 
sum than he went to hide it there, and his delight was to 
sit gazing at his leisure on kis gold and silver, which were 
to him as gods. One day when he had gone to deposit 
some money in this gloomy vault, he forgot to take the key 
from the cutside, and closing the door upon himself, he com- 
menced reckoning his hoarded treasures. When he had 
amused himself thus for some time, he would have retired, 
but the door could not be opened inside without the key, 
£0 that he found himself unable to get away, and his situ- 
ation may easily be imagined. ‘There is reason to believe 
tnat he cried out and knocked as long as he was able, but 
how could any one hear him, and who would ever think of 
\ooking for him in such a place? 

Meanwhile his family, seeing that he did not return, be- 
came seriously alarmed. ‘They sought all around, and 
caused inquiries to be every where made, but all in vain: 
they at first thought that he might have heen drowned, ot 
orobably murdered: ‘1 a word that he had lost his life by 
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some fatal accident. Suddenly a locksmitn m the place, 
hearing the event much talked of, began to remember that 
the miser had once caused him to make secretly an iron 
door with a spring lock, and that he might unfortunately 
have closed himself in through mistake. He made known 
his apprehensions, and led the way to the spot where he had 
placed the iron door—some persons entered, and how great 
was their astonishment, fright, and horror when they dis- 
covered the putrifying body of the wretched miser !—It was 
easy to see how the catastrophe had come upon him, so 
they searched the place and found immense treasures heaped 
up together,—treasures indeed of wrath and of malediction. 
BEAUDRAND, Edifying Narratives. 


ARTICLE III. 
OF LUXURY OR LUST. 


Luxury is a eriminal affection for pleasures opposed to 
Christian chastity. Nothing is more degrading to man than 
this shameful vice; nothing more opposed to the sanctity of 
our vocation, so that Christians ought not even to know it. 
In order to see this vice in all its real horror, we have only 
to consider its unhappy effects. It begets a hatred of God, 
an aversion for the duties of religion, hardness of heart, in 
fine the ruin of society: for they who yield themselves up 
to its excess are speedily carried to the grave. He who is 
addicted to this vice cannot be ignorant that God looks up- 
en it with horror; hence he sees in him only the severe 
avenger of these shameful excesses, and he conceives in his 
heart a feeling of hatred towards him who is one day to be 
his judge and to punish him with rigor. The exercises of 
religion are totally incompatible with this vice when onee it 
obtains the mastery. Prayer is found tiresome, and _ is 
neglected ; the word of God condemns, and it is no longer 
tistened to; in order to approach the Sacraments vice must 
be renounced, so they too are abandoned. By thus stifling 
the voice of conscience, the sinner falls into a lethargy, that 
is to say, a state of insensibility in whieh nothing any more 
affecis him: he becomes blind to his duties. to his reputation, 
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to his health ; he forgets all his interests and will hear neithe, 
advice, nor remonstrance ; he thinks ouly of gratifying his 
brutal appetite, whatever may be the consequence, and fears 
nothing but being disturbed in the enjoyment of his guilty 
pleasures. Hence the horror of death which torments the 
voluptuous sinner, Lecause it is to separate him from all he 
holds dear, and to cite him before the dread tribunal of God. 
Let us then detest a vice so fatal, and make ourselves secure 
with the assistance of God’s grace, in the contrary virtue, 
Christian chastity, which regulates us, with respect to purity, 
according to the state in which Providence has placed us. 
This beautiful virtue renders us like unto the angels them- 
gelves : it is infinitely pleasing to God, and he rewards it in 
a munificent manner, sometimes even in this life. Our Lord 
promises heaven to those by whom it is practised: “ Blessed 
are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” ‘To pre- 
serve this virtue, which is exposed to many dangers, there 
are two means which Jesus Christ himself has made known 
to us in the Gospel: they are vigilance and. prayer. 
“ Watch and pray,” says he, “ that ye enter not into temp- 
tation!” To watch over one’s self, is to guard against all 
that might give the slightest wound to this precious virtue. - 
We must watch our eyes, that they never rest on any dan- 
gerous object; our ears, that they listen not to bad dis- 
course; we must guard our mind, so as to keep away all 
thoughts and ideas contrary to purity, and our heart, so as 
to stifle all evil desires in their very birth. “As soon as a 
bad thought arises in your mind,” says St. Bernard, “ re- 
pulse it with firmness, and it will depart from you; but if 
you suffer it to remain a moment, its image will excite in 
your heart a pleasure fatal to your innocence: that plea- 
sure will lead to consent, consent to action, action to habit, 
habit to necessity, and necessity to eternal death.” By re- 
jecting immediately and with force, all dangerous thoughts, 
we avoid this frightful chain of misfortunes, Secondly, we 
must have recourse to prayer when we feel the very first 
motion of this passion, saying with confidence, as did the 
Apostles: “ Lord! save me, or I perish!” Let us not ever 
wait till we are tempted in order to have recourse to God, 
Let us pray him often and with fervour, either to preserve 
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us from temjitation, or to give us stiength to surmount it. 
Let us also beg the assistance of the Blessed Virgin, our 
angel guardian, and our patron Saint. If we are faithful 
to this practice, we may be sure that we shall obtain the 
victory, and even derive advantage from temptation, by 
becoming firmer in the path of virtue. 

Fixampr¥.—There was in a certain city a scholar wha 
justly passed for a model of virtue, and who frequented 
the Sacraments in the most edifying manner. Going one 
Sunday to church to perform his devotions as usual, he met 
two of his comrades who were not at all as pious as he 
was. ‘They invited him to breaktast in a neighbouring inn, 
and ke refused for some time, but they insisted, urged, and 
at last drew him away with them. ‘They sat down to table, 
and he drank, at first through compuksion, but afterwards 
of his own accord; his senses gradually gave way, and he 
became intoxicated: while in that state he was induced to 
commit a shameful crime, and at that very moment it was 
‘that he was struck dead! . 

How terrible are thy judgments, O my God! and how 
impenetrable thy ways!—the unhappy companions of this 
poor wretch, being seized with terror, immediately went to 
expiate by a rigorous course of penance the irreparable 
crime of having plunged a soul into hell! Cotter. 


ARTICLE IV. ’ 
OF ENVY. 


{envy is a criminal sorrow for the welfare of our neigh 
bour.. The envious are wounded by the merit of others; 
they cannot bear co be surpassed, or even equalled, and are 
grieved to see in another talents or virtues which they do 
not possess, yet which they would fain engross to them- 
selves. If the sight of those advantages which others are 
‘seen to have, inspired only the desire of imitating them, 
then the feeling would not be envy, it would be a noble 
emulation, but that is widely different from what the envious 
feel: they do not so much desire to possess these estimable 
qualities as to see others deprived of them; they look upon 
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the good fortune of others as a positive misfortune to them. 


selves, the success of their neighbour as a real loss, and his _ 


reputation as it were a disgrace to them. This unhappy 
disposition of the heart is like a gnawing worm: it is a poi- 
son which consumes in secret, so that its miserable victim 
is his own ex2cutior.er. How low and base is this vice, and 
ow fatal are its consequences! ‘The first effect of envy is 
he joy caused by the misfortune of another. If the person 
envied fails into disgrace, the envious man rejoices, and ex: 
ults in his downfall; and he takes a malignant pleasure in 
seeiug him humbled, though at the same time, he may never 
have injured him in any way. A vindictive man attacks 
only his enemies, or these from whom he has received, or 
thinks he has received some injury, but the envious hate 
those against whom they have no cause of complaint, but 
only their virtues—their whole crime is the possession of 
some peculiar virtue or talent. How monstrous! Is the 
heart of man, then, capable of such depravity ? The second 
effect of envy is slander and calumny; the envious seek to 
Jessen the reputation of those whose merit annoys them, and 
try by every means to have them spoken of less favourably; 
giving malicious interpretations to all their actions; twisting 
the. fairest virtues into vices, representing piety as only 
dissimulation and hypocrisy, and success as the effect of. 
chance, not of superior talents or abilities. The third effect 
of envy is the actual intention of injuring one’s neighbour, 
From words the envious proceed to deeds; they thwart the 
designs of the other in every way they can, and take every 
means to give him trouble, to prevent him from obtaining 
what he desires, or to deprive him of it, if already obtained. 
_ Hence they sometimes are carried to commit the most 

violent excesses. It was through envy that Cain killed his 
brother, and it was envy that inspired the brethren of Joseph 
with the design of putting him. to death, and induced them 
to sell him as a slave. It was envy that prompted the Pha- 
1isees and doctors of the law to calumniate, persecute, and 
crucify the very Son of God. Let us, then, never open our 
hearts to this detestable vice, and let us do all we can te 
acquire the opposite virtue, which is a Christian affection, 
that renders us sensible te the happiness and to the misfor. 


Pe Pt 
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tunes of our neighhour, for God’s sake, and for the salvatiou 
of our brethren. | 
This affection is nothing more or less thar charity: he 
who is animated by charity sympathizes with 11s brethren 
in all that befalls them, rejoicing in their joy, and mourning 
with them in their sorrow. and in short is susceptible ty 
whatever concerns them, as though it concerned himself. 


ExampLe.—There were two merchants who lived neat 
each other in a city, and being mutually jealous they 
lived in the most scandalous enmity. It chanced, however, 
that one of the two, beginning to reflect, on his state, lis- 
tened to the voice of religion, although it condemned his 
animosity ; he consulted a pious person in whom he con- 
fided, and besought him to advise him as to how he was to 
effect his reconciliation with his neighbour. “The best: 
way,” was the answer, “is this which I am about to point 
out to you: when people come into your shop to buy, and 
that you have not what they want, direct them to go to 
him.” ‘This advice was followed, and the other merchant, 
being told who it was that sent him so many customers, was 
deeply touched by such conduct in a man whom he had 
regarded as his enemy. He went to his house on purpose 
to thank him, begged his pardon for the ill-will he had 
borne him, and entreated him to receive him as a friend. 
His request was readily granted, and Religion drew closely 
together those whom interest and jealousy had kept asunder. 

Christian Reading. 


) 


ARTICLE V. 
ON GLUTTONY. 


Guorrony is an inordinate love of eating and drinking. 
We are not forbidden to feel pleasure in either the one or 
the other; for it is by a wise foresight that God has sea- 
soned with a feeling of gratification the use of the food 
necessary for preserving our health and life. Bat we abuse — 
this blessing when we seek only the pleasure alone; wa 
_ must eat and drink in order te live, ard not to flatter sew 
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éuality. Our sole end should be to satisfy the wants of 
nature, that we may be enabled to fulfil our duties*and serve 
God, according to the words of the Apostle: “ Whether 
you eat, or drink, do all for the glory of God.” If we wish 
to observe this precept of St. Paul, we must, in eur repasts, 
think not of gratifying the body, but of following the order 
of God, who wills that we should preserve life. ‘To seek 
only the gratification of the senses is gluttony, a vice un- 
worthy of man: it weighs down the soul, brutalizes the 
mind, ruins the health and. shortens life. “ Gluttony kills 
more than the sword,” said an ancient writer. It produces 
drunkenness, and excess in eating. This detestable vice 
degrades man, and places him even “below the beast. Hence 
well-bred people are seldom subject to it, for a man of edu- 
extion and refinement will carefully avoid it. It begets 
sensuality, which consists in seeking exquisite and delicate 
meats, or in making use of things which we know to be in- 
jurious to health, because they gratify the appetite; and 
finally, in eating too greedily of even ordinary food. What 
« shame it is for a rational man to let himself be governed 
by sensuality, instead of repressing its first motions ¢ 
Gluttony gives rise, moreover, to forgetfulness and con- 
tempt of the laws of the Church. One who is addicted to 
that vice, is but little disposed to practise the fasts and 
abstinence which the Church ordains; he thinks not of 
mortifying himself; the laws which prescribe certain priva- 
tions appear an insupportable yoke, and he seeks pretences 
to evade their observance, and not only does he neglect to 
keep the fast, but even scruples not to use forbidden meats. 
Finally, gluttony gives rise to dissension; for it is from 
intemperance that quarrels, and wrath, and animosity arise. 
We have in the Scripture a striking picture of it, traced by 
the Holy Ghost himself; here is the way in which it is 
depicted: “’To whom shall wo be said? for whom shall 
there be quarrels ? for whom snares and downfalls,—for 
whom wounds, if it be not for those who pass their time in 
_ drinking, and who take pleasure in emptying cups ?” 

We ought, therefore, to have a lively horror of a vice so 
degrading to a man, and still more so to a Christian, Let 
us, in all our repasts, practise Christian sobriety, that virtua 
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which regulates the use of eating and drinking according 
to necessity,—that virtue which makes the body more robust, 
and prolongs our life; let us watch over ourselves that we 
pass not the bounds of real necessity, in an act, which of 
itself tends to satisfy nature. A Christian regards food as 
fa remedy ; he*heeds neither the promptings of greed, nor of 
sensuality ; he avoids delicacies, and the search after any 
thing that flatters the senses; in a word, he thinks only o, 
imitating Jesus Christ, who chose to subject himself to this 
humiliating action, in order tw leave us a model; he has 
always before his mind that salutary advice which our Lord 
himself has given us: “ Watch carefully over yourselves, 
that your hearts be not weighed down by the excess ot 
tneat and of wine, and that the day of the Lord may not 
take you by surprise.” ‘The most efficacious means of 
keeping in mind the rules of temperance, and obtaining 
strength to follow them, is to say, piously, the prayer before 
and after meals. By this we shall draw down upon our- 
selyes the blessing of God, and obtain the grace not to 
offend Him. 


_ Exampte.—In all the records of crime, disorders and 
excesses, perhaps there is nothing so horrible or tragical as 
what happened to a young man, in Africa, in St. Augustine’s 
time. This young man was named Cyril; he was much 
addicted to drinking, and spent a great part of his time in 
taverns, with companions as debauched as himself. One day, 
when he had, as usual, gratified his beastly passions, he went 
home in a state of intoxication, and commenced operations 
by stabbing one of his sisters. Alarmed by her cries, the 
father ran to the spot; whereupon the son, ina fit of fury, 
attacked him too, and imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
author of his life. He also stabbed another of his sisters, 
who attempted to save her father from the murderous hane 
of that unnatural son, or rather, of that execrable monster. 
_ How many crimes—atrocious crimes—committed by one 
man, in one single day! St. Augustine was very soon in- 
formed of this lamentable occurrence, and although he haw 
already preached twice that day, he immediately caused the 
people to assemble a third time; and ascended the pulps 
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with tearful eyes and a sorrowful heart, to relate to his hear’ 
ers this horrible tragedy. On hearing what had happened, 
the whole assembly broke forth into cries and lamentations, 
never having thought it possible that a man could go to such 
lengths in iniquity; and fearing that the wrath of Heaven 
micht fall on their city, for having given birth to such a 
monster. St. Augustine availed hinuself of the opportunity 
to show how far an evil passion can carry its unhappy vie: 
tim. His tears and sobs spoke more forcibly than any 
words could do. Related by St. Augustine. 


ARTICLE VI. 
OF ANGER. 


TuHere isa holy anger excited by zeal, which moves us 
to reprove, with warmth, those whom our mildness failed in 
correcting: such is the anger of a father, or of a master, 
on seeing the disorders which he is bound to prevent. Our 
Lord, himself, was moved with this anger, when he drove 
from the Temple those who profaned its sanctuary. But 
the anger which is a capital sin is of a very different kind, 
beiag an impetuous emotion of the soul which incites us to 
spurn, with violence, any thing that offends us. It springs 
from an evil principle, for it is the effect of a passion which 
rules in the heart, when once it meets with any obstruction. 
A proud man is carried away by whatever affects his vanity 
or his ambition; a miser is excited when any thing disturbs 
his schemes for making. money, and a voluptuous man is 
angry when his pleasures are broken in upon. ‘This anger 
is neither according to. God, nor to good sense; it causes 
nentasion and trouble in the soul, and the disorder to which 
if gives rise within is visible on the face, and in the whole de- 
meanor of the person giving way to it; his eyes are inflamed, 
nis voice obstructed, his whole body trembies—he no longer 
knows himself, nor respects any thing: thence the abuse 
which he heaps on the objects of his wrath; the venom 
which flows in torrents from bis mouth; the most atrocious 
slander, the blackest calumny, are all made use of by him; 
thence the imprecations which he utters against himself, 
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aad at times, even the most horrible blasphemy against every 
thing holy; nothing is sacred for that impious tongue. He 
is soon carried to the most outrageous excess of violence, 
and the most revolting cruelty scarcely suffices t satisfy hts 
vengeance, or allay his rage. Such, then, are the terrible 
effects of this fatal passion. We must, therefore, accustom 
ourselves early to overcome and keep down its first motions 
in our heart, and exercise ourselves in Christian mildness. 

This virtue makes us bear, for God’s sake, all manner of 
contradiction; it represses all the emotions and sallies of 
anger, and enables us to refrain from showing any symp 
tom of impatience or of bitterness,—from allowing any 
expression of contempt or of complaint to escape us,—it 
causes one to have a serene and modest look, enables us’to 
bear with the caprice and ill-humour of otuers, and to win 
them over by our mildness, 


Exampie.—Ruffin relates that a solitary, feeling hitnselt 
tempted to anger in his monastery, said within himself: “ I 
will go into the desert, so that having no one with whom to 
quarrel, | may have no occasion for anger.” So he with- 
drew into the desert, and took up his abode in a cavern. 
Gne day when he was congratulating himself on having esea. 
ped from the occasions of anger, it chanced that his pitcher 
which ke had filled with water, had been upset three times 
in succession, by his own want of precaution; this irritated 
him so much that he laid hold of the pitcher and broke it 
in a fit of vexation. Entering immediately into himself, 
he said: “ The demon of anger has deceived me; for, al- 
though [ am alone, he still overcomes me; since then our 
passions go with us every where, and are every where ty 
be combatted, I will return to my monastery.” 

Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. 


ARTICLE VII. 
OF SLOTH. 


Storn is a sluggish dulness and a wilful disgust. of 
labour, which leads one to neglect every duty rather than 
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be disturbed. There are no sins, no disorders to which 
idleness doés not lead, because it throws the soul into a 
state of numbness and feebleness whereby it is prevented 


from resisting its-evil propensities: hence idleness is called — 


the mother of every vice. Its most immediate offspring is: 
first, indolence and loss of time; the indolent pass days, 
months, and years in doing nothing, or in frivolous amuse- 
ments; they think not of fulfilling the duties of Religion ; 
prayer is either entirely omitted, or badly said; the Sacra- 
ments are either abandoned altogether, or received without 
due preparation. Nor do they acquit .:emselves better of 
the duties of their state: a young man, for instance, profits 
nothing from the education given him, doing nothing of 
what is prescribed for him to do, or doing it in an imperfect 
manner, without attention, without application ; consequent- 
ly his mind remains uncultivated, his memery unexercised, 
and he leaves the house of education almost as ignorant as 
when he first became its inmate. What follows? If he is 
given any important office, requiring intelligence and ex- 
tensive information, he is unable to fulfil its duties—his 
ignorance is perceived, his deficiency speedily found out, 
and he falls into contempt. How great is then his regret 
fur having lost the time of his youth !—vain, vain regret !— 
it is too late, that loss is irreparable. 

The second vice which springs from idleness is pusillan- 
imity, or faint-heartedness. The indolent have no strength 
to undertake even the easiest things; they are stopped by 
the most trifling obstacle, and every thing appears imposst- 
ble, because they will make no effort. “Wo!” says the 
Scripture, “to those who are faint of heart!’ Idleness 
also produces fickleness. If it happens that they conceive 
any desire of correcting themselves, that desire is feeble, 
and does not last long; they are soon fatigued, and falk 
back into their original slothfulness. “ The idle are killed 
by desire,” says the Holy Ghost, “they will and do not 
will; to- day they will one thing, to-morrow another; to- 
day they will do well, and to- morrow thay change their 
mind.” ence that eald “indifference which accompanies 
#ll their actions, being a lassitude of the heart which leavea 
ue taste for the fulflment of duty; hence, in fine, that in 
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sensibility which renders him deaf to the remonstrances and 
exhortations of those who would arouse him from his leth- 
argy; nothing animates, nothing affects him—neither the 
reproaches which he draws upon him, nor the good example 
of so many others! How much of sin there is in a sloth- 
ful, indolent soul! The Scripture likens it to a deserted 
and uncuitivated spot of ground. “I passed,” says the 
gav:red writer, “ by the field of the sluggard, and it was full 
of weeds; thorns covered the ground ; and the fence which 
should have surrounded it was broken down.” Again, listen 
to the words addressed to the slothful by God himself, in the 
book of Proverbs: “Go to the ant, oh sluggard! consider 
its ways, and learn of it to be wise; for, although it has 
neither chief to conduct, nor master to instruct it, yet has 
it care to make provision during summer, and to pick up in 
the harvest wherewith to support itself. But thou, how 
long wilt thou sleep? when wilt thou awake from thy slum- 
ber? If thou arisest not from thy lethargy, want shall 
come upon thee, and overwhelm thee!” Beg of God the 
virtue opposed to idleness, that is to say, a holy activity, 
which makes us love our duties, and renders us prompt in 
their fulfilment, with a view to acquit ourselves of them for 
our own salvation. Let us never be discouraged by the 
difficulties of our lot; if we only have good courage God 
will soon render easy and smooth all that at first appeared 
hard and irksome; it is He who has imposed upon us the 
necessity of labour, and He will help us to practise what 
He has commanded us todo. Be assured that the lassitude 
which attends on idleuess is a thousand times more insup. 
portable than the most laborious employment. 

[Exampies.—‘ Go to the ant—consider her ways, ard 
learn wisdom of her!” This advice of So!smon was cften 
quoted by a certain director of souls, when addressing his 
people. “ This life is the harvest time, ani lay in now 4 
provision of good works that may purchase heaven for you 
hereafter. Sluggard, how long wilt thou sleep ?” : 

—A certain holy man used to say every time he hean! 
the clock strike: ‘‘Oh my God! another hour of my life ha 
passed away, and I must render an account of it, as of every 
moment of my life.” 
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PART SECOND. 


OF THE SACRAMENTS AND OF PRAYER, 


~~ nr 


INTRODUCTION 


G& THE NECESSITY OF GRACE AND THE MEANS OF 
OBTAINING IT. 


We stand in need of grace, in order to accomplish ths 
will cf God, and save our own souls. Without, that divine 
assistauce we could do nothing in the order of salvation 
and this we are taught by our Lord himself, in these words: 
“ Without me you can do nothing;” and by St. Paul, as 
follows: “Of ourselves we are not able to have any good 
thought; but it is God who enables us.” Grace is a super- 
natural gift which God bestows upon us through His great 
mercy, and in consideration of the merits of Christ. Grace 
is of two kinds: Ist, the sanctifying grace, whereby we are 
justified, that is to say, by which we pass from the state ot 
mortal sin to that of justice or righteousness; it makes us 
children of God, pleasing in his sight, and heirs to the king- 
dom of heaven: this grace is said to be habitual, when we 
preserve it by shunning mortal sin. 2d. Actual grace, 
which consists in a holy thought enlightening the mind, and 
in a good inclination, which excites and assists us when our 
will is todo good. Original sin having cast a thick dark. 
ness over the mind, and a profound corruption into the 
heart, we are consequently born in ignorance, and with a 
strong tendency to evil, which is called concupiscence; 
these are the two great sources of all our sins; fur we only 
sin because we are ignorant of our duty, or that, knowing 
it, we prefer following our own evil propensities. We could 
never free ourselves from the state of sin, nor do good, if 
(rod did not open the eyes of our understanding, aud imprint 
on or heart a leaning towards virtue. Grace enables us to 
know what is good, inspiring us with the desire, and giving 
us the strength to practise it. What would become of 
man, attacked as he is on all sides --without and within— 
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if cod ad not assist him in his weakness, seeing that his 
natural tenaency to evil is joined by the temptations of the 
world and or the devil? How many snares are spread 
around his path! ‘The world seeks to dazzle his eyes by 
the display of tts ulusive pomps and glittering baubles, in 
order to fix his heart, and turn it away from God. ‘The 
devil, on the other hand, incessantly attacks him, presenting 
to his view all manner of seducing objects, exciting his im- 
agination by a thousand fancies, and ever exciting the flesh 
to revolt against the spirit. No, he could never resist so 
many assaults if Goa ceased, a single moment, to sustain 
him. Hence it is, that in daily reciting the Lord’s prayer, 
we beg of God that his name may be sanctified, that his 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven, that he give 
4s not over to temptation, and that he may deliver us from 
evil. 

It is then true, according to the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
that we can neither glorify the name of God, nor do his 
will, nor resist temptation, nor shun the snares of the evil 
spirit, but by the assistance of God, but with grace we can 
do all things, according to the same apostle: “I can do all 
through Him who strengthens me.” Yet this help is not 
due to us, otherwise it would be no longer a grace; we 
have no right to it, God bestowing it upon us in his pure 
kindness, and by virtue of the merits of the passion and 
death of Christ. ‘This grace is refused to none, so that it is 
vur own fault when we do not profit by it to do good and 
save our souls. It is not grace that fails us, it is we who 
are deficient. God has attached it to the Sacraments when 
they are received with proper dispositions; he has promised 
it to prayer, when duly made; so that we have two infallible 
means of obtaining grace,—and these are the Sacraments 
_ and prayer. 

Sanctifying grace is received through the channels o1 
Baptism and of Penance, instituted by Christ for that pur- 
pose, and which, by that institution, are become necessary 
means of sanctification. In the second place, God has 
promised to hear us when we address him by prayer, wheu 
we beg the assistance of his grace, and solicit his mercy in 
the name of his on y Son. who has loved us even unte 
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death. We may, therefore, draw down upon ours«lves the 
grace of God, and, with His powerful aid, we shall be 
enabled to keep his commandments; for God commands 
nothing impossible, but only enjoins us to do what we can, 
and to asl for what we cannot do, to the end that He may 
assist us by his grace; God never abandons those whom He 
has once justified by His grace, if they do not first abandon 
Him; nor ever ceases to protect those who cease not to be 
faiihfal to him. 


ExampLe.—St. Augustine resisted grace when, being 
pressed to return from the ways of siv, he said to God: 
“ Lord give me a little more time—yet a little while ; soon— 
soon ;—to-morrow, to-morrow!” But having heard of the 
conversion of two of the emperor’s officers, who had re- 
nounced the world merely from reading the life of St 
Anthony, and having besides, heard a voice saying: “Take 
and read—take and read!” He took the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and read these words: “ Live not in chambering and 
impurity!” He said to himself: “ How long shall | hesi- 
tate? How long shall I put off from day to day? Why 
not at onee !—why not draw myself, even this very moment, 
from the slough of infamy and guilt?’ Augustine then 
co-operated with grace, and he felt what one of the officers 
had been known to say: “ It costs much less to be a friend 
of God, than to obtain a brilliant fortune, and the favour oi 
the emperecr. It is only necessary to will it, ana I snas 
instantly become what I wish to be.” Lasavssk. | 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


Jesus CurisT has instituted the Sacraments, that 18 te 
gay, sensible signs to which he has been pleased to join 
the inestimable gift of justification the Sacraments are 
then, as it were, so many channels by which he communi- 
cates to us his saving grace. 

The Sacraments are signs, since they make known to ua 
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an invisible grace which they operate in the soul, and they 
are sensible because they fall under the observation of out 
senses. 

There are seven Sacraments: Baptism, Confirmaticn, 
Penance, Eucharist, Extreme Unetion, Holy Orders, and 
Matrimony. In the Sacraments there are two things, viz.: 
that which we see, and that which we do not see, but only 
believe. What we see, is the external action of the minis- 
ter; what we do not see, is the invisible operation of grace. 

Three things are necessary to constitute a sacrament: 
the matter, the form, and the intention of doing as the 
Church does. 

The things used in the administration of the Sacraments 
are the matter, as the words are the form. These two 
exterior things have between them the most intimate con- 
nexion, as they have with the grace which they communicate; 
for instance, in baptism, the matter is water; the form con- 
sists in these words: “I baptize you in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ”—that is to 
say, “I wash you,” and the effect of baptism is to purify 
by giving a new life. The matter of Confirmation consists 
in the imposition of hands, the oil, and the holy chrism; the 
form is in the words which accompany these two actions, 
and by which the bishop prays the Holy Ghost to fill the 
soul with strength and grace; and the effect of this sacra- 
ment is to strengthen and to make the soul flourish in its 
spiritual life. So the Eucharist, of which the matter is bread 
and wine, imparts spiritual nourishment ; penance heals the 
wounds of the soul; and Extreme Unction delivers us from 
the lingering weakness caused by sin. Holy Orders pro- 
vide the Church with the ministers by whom she is governed, 
and the sacrament of marriage gives her children, who 
renew and perpetuate her duration. 

\ll the sacraments have been instituted for our aed ec 
ea‘ion, and have all the same effect; but there are distine- 
tions between them which must be remarked. Firstly, 
Baptism and Penance are established to impart the spiritual 
life of grace, and hence it is that they are called the 
sucraments, of the dead. The others are to increase in us 
that spiritual life thus bestowed, and they are accordingly 
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bamed sacraments of the living, seeing that in order te 
receive them worthily, we must live the life of grace, which 
nieans being free from mortal sin. 

Secondly, there are three, viz.: Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Holy Orders, whereby the soul is not only sanctified 
through grace, but it is also stamped with an indelible 
mark, consecrating it to God, in an especial manner. They 
who reccive these sacraments with bad dispositions do not 
reccive the sanctifying grace, but their souls are stamped 
with that ineffaceable mark. Moreover, even when grace 
is received, it may be destroyed by sin, but the divine seal, 
imprinted by these sacraments, can never be erased, and 
hence it is that neither of these three sacraments can be 
administered a second time to the same person. 

Besides the action and the words which are essential to 
each sacrament, the Church, ever guided by the Holy Spirit, 
has added several ceremonies for the instruction and edifi- 
cation of the faithful. Although these ceremonies are not 
absolutely necessary for producing the effect of the sacra- 
ments, yet they are not the less worthy of respect, by reason 
of their antiquity; the greater part of them appearing to 
have been established by the apostles themselves. ‘These 
ceremonies serve to make us better acquainted with the 
excellence and the sanctity of the sacraments; they make 
krown to us, in a sensible manner, the dispositions with 
which we ought to receive them, the effects which they 
produce, and the obligations they impose upon us. 


Examp.e.—-A zealous priest once said, in a tone of deep 
sorrow : “ Alas! how many invalids do we behold crowding, 
during the summer months, to the waters of Bourbon, of 
Vichi, of Bareges, &c. ‘They spare no expense to cure any 
of their bodily infirmities, if a cure is at all possible. Now, 
we have, in the sacraments, admirable remedies for all the 
wounds and diseases of the soul. These sources of grace 
infallibly heal all who apply to them with proper disposi- , 
tions—how is it then that so many sinners neglect to 
approach, or draw water from these life-giving fountains !— 
and how is it, too, that so few of those who do come, bring 
with them the necessary dispositions ?” 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


OF BAPTISM. 


ARTICLE I. 
ON THE NECESSITY OF BAPTISM. 


Baptism. is a sacrament which effaces original sin and _ 
makes us children of God and of the Church. 

it is the first of all the sacraments, and gives power to 
participate in the others. It was instituted by our Lord, 
when he said to his apostles : “ Go, teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
ef the Holy Ghost: all those who believe and are baptized 
shall he saved.” These words are the form of Baptism, 
and common water is its matter. 

It is, therefore, to save men that Jesus Christ has insti- 
tuted baptism; it is to deliver them from sin, and from 
eternal death, which,is the penalty of sin, and to render 
them, by a second birth, children of God and of the 
Church. Baptism remits original sin in children, and in 
adults it also effaces the actual sin they may have commit- 
ted from the time they attained the use of reason, provided 
they have the necessary dispositions ; baptism also remits 
the penalty due to these sins, and hence it is that the 
Church has never imposed satisfaction or penance on the 
newly-baptized; but it does not remove the effects of 
original sin, which are ignorance, concupiscence, the mise- 
ries of life, and the certainty of death. God leaves with us 
these consequences of original sin even after it has been 
effaced, to the end that they may serve to exercise our virtue 
by the combats we have to sustain, in order to avoid evil 
and do good. If we were delivered by baptism from igno- 
rance and the propensity to evil, we should do good without 
any trouble to ourselves, as it were naturally ; and thence 
we should have no other merit than that of corresponding 
with grace, since the practice of virtue would cost us 
nothing. Baptism stamps upon the soul a spiritual and an 
wdelible character, which consecrates it to God, and dis 
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tinguishes the baptized from all others. This is the reason 
why we can receive baptism only once, seeing that what is 
once consecrated to God belongs ever after to Him by an 
inalienable right. 

Bapusm is so necessary that we cannot be saved without 
it, conformably to the words of Jesus Christ: “ Unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” But it may be supplied, 
either by martyrdom or by desire, and hence it-is that bap- 
tism is considered as of three kinds: baptism by water, 
baptism by desire, and baptism by blood. Nevertheless it 
is only baptism by water that is a real sacrament, and 
though the name of baptism is given to the others, it is only 
because they supply the want of that sacrament, when it 
cannot be received, and because they have the same effect. 
This sacrament is styled baptism by water because of its 
heing given with water. 

The second is called baptism by desire, or by tears, be- 
eause it consists in a true and sincere regret for one’s sins, 
accompanied by a great love for God, and an ardent desire 
to be baptized; it is also called the baptism of the Holy 


Ghost, because it is through the Holy Ghost that one im- 


mediately receives the grace of this sacrament, when, 
without being able to obtain baptism, one dies with a 
sincere contrition for their sins. 

The baptism of blood consists in suffering martyrdom 
for the love of God and-for the faith of Christ Jesus, ere 
yet one has been baptized; it is named thus, because he 
who dies in defence of the faith is considered as baptized in 
his own blood; and because he receives the same grace 
that he would have received by the baptism in water, and 
even more perfectly, because martyrdom represents, in a 
more natural manner, the death of Jesus Christ, from whivk 
this sacrament derives its virtue and its efficacy. 

Exampie.— I knew a virtuous woman,” says the pious 
Borudon, “ who, although very poor as regarded the goods 
of this world, was rich in the sight of Heaven, being full of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, and a tender affection for the 
Blessed Virgin. There was a magnificent church in course 
of erection in the city where she dwelt, and she wanted te 


ar 
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give a crown-piece, the fruit of her savings, towards the 
expense of the building. The priest, however, to whom 
she made her offering, refused to receive it, saying that he 
would much rather give her some assistance than take any 
thing from her, for he saw, by her clothes, that she was very 
poor indeed. The woman replied, with admirable faith: 
“IT poor, father!—why, am I not a Christian—the daugh. 
ter of a mighty king, and heiress of a great kingdom ?” 
Month of Mary, by Father Debusst. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE MINISTER OF THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. 


Baptism being, as it is, necessary for salvation, Jesus 
Christ, in instituting it, has given to men all imaginable 
facilities for its reception; hence it is that although in 
ordinary cases it is only priests who have the right of bap- 
tizing, and that children must be taken to the church to 
receive the sacrament, with all the usual ceremonies, yet 
uny one may baptize in case of necessity, and the baptism 
is valid, provided that common water be poured upon the 
head of the person baptized, at the same time pronouncing 
these words: “I baptize you in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In order that the 
baptism be duly administered, the water must really touch 
some considerable part of the body, otherwise the baptism 
must be considered as doubtful, and the child is to be again 
baptized if opportunity offers. 

This ought also to be done if it is doubtful whether the 
child has life, or whether it was previously baptized, or if 
the baptism was valid, or in any other extracrdinary case ; 
the form then is, while pouring on the water: “If you can 
receive baptism, or have not been baptized, 1 beptize 
you, &ec.” 

Baptism being absolutely necessary for all men, it is ob- 
ligatory on those who are converted to the Catholic faith, 
having the use of reason, to receive this sacrament; but the 
practice of the church, with regard to them, has been 
always very different from her treatment of infants. ‘These 
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latter being incapable of receiving instruction, she admita 
them to haptisin without any disposition, because they could 
not possibly have any; but she acts in a different manner 
with those who have attained the use of reason. ‘They are 
first instructed in the sacred mysteries, and in all that it is 
necessary to know of our holy religion; they are admon- 
ished not to present themselves for baptism without having 
the purest intentions, with a heart entirely free from affec- 
tion to sin, and they are exhorted to do penance for the sins 
they have already committed. In former times, baptism 
was only administered to adults twice in the year, on the 
vigils of Easter and of Pentecost, unless that some one was 
in danger of death, and it was for that reason that the water 
for baptism was blessed on those days. 


Exampie.—A certain missionary was going about in a 
remote region of the New World, seeking to win over souls 
to Christ. One day a savage presented himself before him, 
who appeared to have extraordinary dispositions. As soon 
as this man had become acquainted with the sacred myste- 
ries, and what relates to the sacraments, the priest baptized 
him, and gave him the Holy Eucharist, which he received 
with transports of love and of gratitude. ‘The missionary 
then went on his way, and a year passed away before he 
returned to that same place. As soon as the savage heard 
of the return of him whom he regarded as his father, he 
hastened to meet him, and entreated him to give him once 
more the holy communion. “ Yes, my son!” said he, 
“but you must first confess all the mortal sins you may 
have committed since your baptism: be not afraid, I will 
help you to accuse yourself” “How, father?’ replied the 
savage, with astonishment, “are there then Christians who 
after being baptized, and having received the body of Christ, 
would outrage Him by committing mortal sin? Thanks 
be to God, 1 do not find myself guilty of any such sins !” 
And he burst into tears while accusing himself of some 
trifling faults. ‘The priest was struck with admiration, and 
blessed God, seeing thus tuat he was served and honoured 
by faithful and fervent souls even amongst the uncivilized 
children of the forest. Edifying Letters. 
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ARTICLE ITE. 
OF THE CEREMONIES OF BAPTISM, 


As Baptism is the first and most necessary of all the 
sacraments, the Church:ordains that ‘t is to be administered 
with a great number of ceremonies, in order to set forth the 
excellence of the sacrament, and the obligations incurred in. 
receiving it. he sign of the cross is very often made in 
administering baptism, to show that this sacrament derives 
all its value from the cross of Christ, and to signify that the 
life of a Christian is a life of crosses and sufferings, and 
that he is to walk ever in the footsteps of Christ. Several 
unetions are also made, either of the holy oil or the sacred 
thrism, to denote the interior unction of grace which the 
Holy Ghost infuses into the soul of the baptized person, 
and that, as oil penetrates the body, strengthens it and 
heals its wounds, so does the grace received in baptism 
penetrate the heart and fortify it against the passions. 

The person awaiting baptism remains at first at the en- 
trance of the church, to indicate that, being the slave of the © 
devil, he has no right to go farther into the house of God, 
because of the original sin wherewith he is sullied. 

There he is exorcised and questioned on the principal 
mysteries of faith. 

The priest afterwards makes several unctions, recites 
prayers, puts salt in the mouth of the child, and touches its 
ears with spittle, to denote that he is about to communicate 
to it the spirit of wisdom and of understanding. He then 
asks it whether it believes in God the Father Almighty, in 
Jesus Christ his only Son, and in the Holy Ghost. 

Then, having asked the child if it will be baptized, and 
having received an affirmative answer from the godfather 
and godmother, he baptizes it by the name of some particu- 
lar saint, so as to give it a protector in heaven, and a model 
for the life it ought to Jead on earth. Having baptized the 
shild, the priest places on its head a white cloth, and in its 
hand a lighted taper, to indicate the purity which it has 
received, and that it is ever to walk by the light of faith, and 
to be am-nated by the fire of charity. He then inscribes 
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its name on the parish registry, showing thit it is now num. 
bered amongst the children of God. 

The sponsors at the baptismal font are named godfather 
and godmother; they are, as it were, security before God, 
for the baptized, that he will faithfully acquit himself of the 
obligations of his baptism, and they engage to instruct him 
in the duties of a Christian, and, as far as they can, to make 
him put them in practice. 

The obligation of godfather or godmother is so great 
towards the child for whom they have answered at the font, 
that if the father and mother or other relatives fail to in- 
struct it, they are strictly obliged to supply the deficiency. 


ExampLe.—Great festivities were going forward in Rome, 
and the emperor, Dioclesian, was there in person. ‘The 
comedian, Genes, thought he could not better divert the 
court than by a mock representation of the ceremonies of 
baptism. He appeared, lying on the stage as though he 
were sick, and demanded to be baptized so that he might 
die in peace. ‘Two other comedians then entered, one at- 
tired as a priest, and the other as an exorcist. Approach- 
ing the bed, they said to Genes: “ My child, why hast thou 
summoned us hither?” Instantly the heart of Genes was 
changed, and he answered, seriously: ‘“ Because I wish to 
receive the grace of Jesus Christ, and by holy regeneration 
obtain the remission of my sins.” But this reply was only 
received as in the most perfect keeping with tue part he 
had to play. The ceremonies of baptism were regularly 
gone through, and when it was time to cover tie baptized 
with the white robe, the soldiers, in order to carry on the 
farce, presented him to the emperor to be examined like the 
martyrs. Genes then spoke out with all his easy fluency 
of speech, and from the elevated position whicn he oecu 
pied, addressed all present in an inspired tone: “ Give ear, 
O emperor, courtiers, senators, plebeians, and all the orders 
of imperial Rome, hearken unto me: heretofore, when I 

xerely heard the name of Jesus Christ pronounced, 1 shud- 
dered with horror, and persecuted as far as lay in my power 
all who professed a belief in Him; I regarded with unmixed 
hatred such of my neighbours, or fellow actors as became 
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Christians, and I detested their’ religion so much that | 
made myseil acquainted with its mysteries, as ye have all 
seen, tc the end that I might publicly turn them into ridi- 
cule; but at the moment when the baptismal water touched 
my flesh, my heart was totally changed, and the replies 
which I gave to the subsequent interrogatories were per- 
fectly sincere ;—I answered just as I believed. I saw a 
hand extended from the highest heavens, and radiant angels 
hovering above me. I saw them read ina terrible book all 
the sins | have committed from my infancy up, but immedi- 
ately after they wiped them out, and showed me the buok 
whiter than snow. You now, then, great emperor! and 
ye, spectators of all classes, whom our sacrilegious sports 
have caused to laugh at these divine mysteries, believe, all 
of you, with me, who are more guilty than any amongst 
you,—believe that Jesus Christ is the Lord, worthy of ail 
homage and adoration, and thus try to obtain mercy from 
Him !” 

The emperor Dioclesian, equally surprised and irritated, 
instantly caused Genes to be beaten with a stick, and sent 
him then to the prefect, Plautien, so as that he might be 
made to sacrifice to the gods. The prefect employed every 
means of torture, but all in vain. Genes constantly replied : 
“There is no master like unto Him whom I have seen; and 
I adore him and love him with all my heart and soul; kad I 
a thousand lives to lose, nothing sould separate me from 
him, no torment can force Jesus from my heart and from 
my lips: I bitterly deplore my past transgressions, and that 
I have begun so late to serve him!” It was observed that 
his eloquence made an impression on his listeners; and, 
fearful of its effect, they hastened to cut off his head. 

It must, however, be remarked that a ceremony so im- 
piously performed, could only be for St. Genes a baptism 
of salvation by an especial] and miraculous act of grace, by 
which God excited in the heart of the saint a true and sin. 
eere contrit’on for his sins. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ON THE BAPTISMAL VOWS. 


Wuen presented to the Church to receive the holy bap 
tism, we were asked if we believed in God, if we would live 
according to the precepts of the Gospel, and if we renounced 
with all our heart the devil and his pomps—the world and 
its maxims; and it was only when a formal and affirma- 
live answer had been returned, that we were admitted 
amongst the children of God. 

it was, therefore, in the face of heaven and earth, in the 
presence of God and his holy angels, that we promised to 
obey the law of Christ, and. to practise it in its fullest ex- 
tent. It is true we had not the use of reason at the time of 
our baptism; but it was for us and in our name that these 
promises were made; we have since ratified them as often 
as we made a public profession of Christianity; we also 
confirmed then every day by making on ourselves the sign 
of the cross, by reciting the Lord’s prayer, assisting at the 
holy sacrifice of the mass, and by participating in the saera- 
ments. We are not, therefore, our own property, but be- 
long to God,—our soul, our body, and all are his. Tw 
follow the maxims of the world, to seek after its vanities, to 
love the pomps of the devil, to be ashamed of the Gospel, 
would be to renounce the character of a Christian, violate 
our engagements, become prevaricators, trample on the 
blood of Jesus Christ, outrage the Holy Ghost, and shame- 
fully to expel him from our hearts. Let us, then, never 
forget that these vows are written in the book of Life, that 
‘God has account of them in heaven, and that we shall be 
judged by them at the hour of death. On our fidelity in 
fulfilling them depends our salvation and our eternal desti- 
ay. In order to keep them in our minds we ought often to 
renew them, and incessantly to thank the Lord for having 
snatched us from the thraldem of the Evil One, and called 
vs to the kingdom of his Son. 


ExampiLe.—We read in the history of the Church that a 
holy deacon, named Murrita having answered at the sacreu 
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font for a young man named Elpiphodorus, had the misfor- 
tune to see him become an apostate and a persecutor of 
the Christians. One day, when he was publicly tormenting 
some Christians in the midst of an immense crowd, the holy 
deacon suddenly appeared ; he had preserved the white robe 
wherewith Elpiphodorus had been covered at his baptism, 
and presenting it to him, he cried out in a loud voice: 
* Behold the witness of thine apostacy; this will bear testi- 
mony against thee at the judgment seat of God. Look 
upon this white garment wherewith I clothed thee at the 
sacred font; it will call out for vengeance upon thee, and 
it shall be changed into a robe of fire and flame to burn 
thee for all eternity.” The spectators were moved to tears 
by this address, and Elpiphodorus withdrew, covered with 
confusion. History of the Chureh. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF CONFIRMATION. 


ARTICLE I. 
ON THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF CONFIRMATION, 


ConFIRMATION, which is the second of the Sacraments, 
inereases within us the grace of Baptism, and makes us per- 
fect Christians by imparting to us the Holy Ghost, with all 
the abundance of his graces. ‘This Sacrament completes 
what was begun by Baptism, of which it is the perfection. 
The grace of Baptism is one of regeneration which makes 
us children of God; that of Confirmation is a grace of 
strength and of courage which elevates us to the dignity of 
a perfect man, and renders us capable of fighting and over. 
coming in bearing testimony to Jesus Christ, even at the 
expense of our own life. This effect we see in the person of 
each of the Apostles. Before the descent of the Holy Ghost 
they were weak and timid; but no sooner were they filled 
with his grace than they became, as it were, other men, and 
ernounced Jesus Christ with intrepid courage. The Holy 
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Ghost still descends on those who receive confirmation, and 
he produces in them the same effects, but in an invisible 
manner, because religion is now so well established that it 
must be practised without the aid of miracles. 

Although the Holy Ghost does not descend visibly on 
those who are confirmed, as it often happened in the primi. 
tive Church, yet he always pours upon them the plenitude 
of his gifts and graces. Seven principal gifts are attributed 
to the Holy Ghost,—that of Wisdom, which enables us to 
taste of the things of God ;—that of Intelligence, which gives 
us to understand the truths of religion ;—that of Counsel, 
which makes us walk in the way of salvation ;—Science, or 
Knowledge, which enables us to discern good from evil ;— 
Fortitude, which gives us strength to repulse the obstacles 
that may oppose our salvation ;—Piety, which makes us 
steadily fulfil our duties towards God, our neighbour, and 
ourselves ;—and finally, that of the Fear of God, which im. 
presses on the soul a great respect for the divine Majesty 
everywhere present. 

The fruits of the Hely Ghost are: Charity, which unites 
us to God by love; Joy, which fills us with a holy consola 
tion; Peace, which produces tranquillity amid all the tumult 
of the world; Patience, which enables us to bear annoyance 
and opposition for God’s sake; Benignity, which prompts 
us to relieve the wants of our neighbour; Goodness, which 
renders us beneficent to all; Longanimity, which prevents 
us from being disturbed by the various trials of life; Meek- 
ness, which induces us to bear with the failings of others ; 
Faith, which enables us to believe with firmness and cer- 
tainty ; modesty, whereby our exterior is regulated accord- 
ing to the maxims of the Gospel; Continence and Chastity, 
which preserve our bodies in that state of purity which be- 
comes the temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Bishops, as being the successors of the Apostles, are the 
usual ministers of Confirmation. The cerenionies which 
accompany the administration of this Sacrament, are se 
many outward signs of the admirable effects which it pro- 
duces in the soul. 

The bishop, turning towards those who are to be com 
firmed extends his hands over them, to indicate that the 
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Holy Ghost takes them under his protection, and is about 
to fill them with his grace. He then recites a prayer, in- 
voking the Holy Ghost, and imploring him to replenish with 
his gifts those who are to be confirmed. He next takes the 
holy chrism, and applies it to the forehead of each, saying 
“ ] mark you with the sign of the cross, and I confirm you 
with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This prayer, with 
that which accompanies the imposition of hands, constitutes 
the form of Confirmation, teaching us at the same time how 
precious are the effects produced by this Sacrame it in the 
souls of those who worthily receive it. 

The holy chrism, composed of oil of olives and balsam, 
is well adapted to make known to us the abundance, the 
sweetness, and the strength of the grace which then fills the 
soul, penetrating and strengthening it, even as oil penetrates 
and strengthens the body; balsam is also a symbol of the 
good odor of Jesus Christ, which the confirmed should 
give forth by the practice of every virtue. 

The imposition of hands and the unction with the holy 
chrism, being the matter of Confirmation, are equally ne- 
cessary to the validity of that Sacrament. 

Although this Sacrament is not absolutely necessary for 
salvation, still any one neylecting to receive it, is guilty of 
a considerable fault; they deprive themselves of the abun- 
dant graces it communicates, and, moreover, disobey Jesus 
Christ, who has instituted it for our advancement in the lifa 
of grace. 


Exampir.—Julian, the apostate, made up his mind to 
the public profession of impiety and infidelity. For that 
purpose he caused great preparations to be made for sacri- 
ficing to the idols in a temple dedicated to the demon. He 
went there in person with all his court, so as to give all 
possible splendour to the impious ceremony. All being rea- 
dy, the emperor made a sign for commencing. But what 
was the astonishment of the priests when they found them. 
selves totally unable to proceed with the abominable cere- 
mony! Moreover, they found that their knives, which they 
had carefully prepared, could not penetrate the flesh of the 
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victim, and that the fire which they had kindled on the altas 
was suddenly extinguished. The sacrificer exclaimed: 
“There is certainly some great invisible power obstructing 
our ceremonies!” And he entreated the emperor to have a 
search made, for that there must be amongst the assistants 
some Galilean, either newly washed with water, or an- 
vinted with oil—(meaning baptized or confirmed.) There 
was, indeed, in the temple a young page who was a Chris- 
tian, and had been confirmed but a few days before. The 
emperor having called out: “ Let the search be made!” the 
page instantly stepped forward and said, “ Learn that I am 
a Christian, lately anointed with oil, to animate me for the 
combat. I ama disciple of Jesus Christ, who redeemed 
me by his cross; Him do I acknowledge as my God, and 
I glory in belonging to him. It is I, or rather the God 
whom I serve, who has put a stop to these impious ceremo- 
nies. I have invoked the sacred name of Christ, and there- 
fore the devils could not in my presence be worshipped as 
gods. At the name of Jesus, who is the true God, they 
were forced to quit the place.” The emperor, who had 
once heen a Christian, and well instructed in the power of 
Christ the Lord, was instantly struck with terror. He 
dreaded the effects of the divine vengeance, and covered 
with confusion, he quitted the temple without uttering a 
word. The courageous soldier of Jesus Christ went to tell 
the Christians of what had happened; they returned thanks 
to God, and recognized how terrible to the demons are those 
who have received the grace of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. Ecclesiastical History. 


ARTICLE II. 
ON THE DISPOSITIONS NECESSARY FOR CONFIRMATION. 


As ConrirmaTION can be received but once, it is of great 
importance to bring to its reception the necessary disposi- 
tions, in order to obtain all the graces peculiar to that 
Sacrament. | 

The first disposition necessary for receiving Confirmation, 
is to be properly instructed in the mysteries of Faith, and 
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to renew the profession of our belief; it is, therefore, neces 


sary to know the Creed, and to thoroughly understand ita. 


meaning, as well as what regards the Sacraments, the Com- 
mandments, grace and prayer. And if, on some occasions, 
young children are admitted, although they are scarcely able 
to comprehend these matters, their admission is a pure in- 
‘ulgence, on account of their innocence and tender age. 
When receiving a Sacrament, we cannot be too well in- 
structed, and we expose ourse.ves to great danger when, 
through our own fault, we are deficient in understanding. 

The secend disposition is, to have the conscience purged 
of all mortal sin; this preparation is, perhaps, even more 
necessary than the first, and can in no case be dispensed 
with: the Holy Ghost himself assures us in the Scripture, 
that “ Wisdom shall not enter a soul that is ill-disposed, nor 
dwell in a body subject to sin.” Confirmation is a Sacra- 
ment of the living, and consequently spiritual life is sup- 
posed to exist in the soul which receives it; its effect is to 
increase that spiritual life, and if it were previously dead, 
how could it be fortified or strengthened? In order, then, 
to be confirmed, one must either have retained their baptis- 
mal innocence, or recovered it by a true penance. Finally, 
the third disposition is an ardent desire of receiving the Holy 
Ghost with the abundance of his graces. It was by this 
holy desire and by fervent prayer that the Apostles pre- 
pared themselves for the coming of the Holy Ghost; and it 
is by imitating their fervor that we shall draw him down to 
dwell in our sonls. This grace should be sought with fer- 
vor and perseverance, for God, who is all goodness, is ever 
ready te impart it to us. 


Exampte.- -The disciples, being dispersed by the perse- 
eution which arose in Jerusalem after the martvridom of St 
Stephen, St Phillip, one of the seven deacons, went to Sa- 
maria, and naving converted and baptize? a great number 
of persons, he sent word to the Apostles, who deputed St, 
Peter ar-| St. John to impose hands on the new converts, 
and the Uoly Ghost descended visibly upon them. — 

‘ Acts, 8th chap. 


ray 


Ty 
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ARTICLE III. 
ON THE OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED BY CONFIRMATICN. 


CONFIRMATION imposes upon us two principal obliga 
tions ; the first is that of confessing the faith of Jesus Christ 
even at the peril of our life: and the second is, never to 
blush for the Gospel, and to brave human respect. A con. 
firmed Christian is obliged to defend the faith when unbe- 
lievers attack it in its dogmas, or libertines assail its morality. 
He must bear testimony unto Jesus Christ; that is to say, 
he must courageously defend the faith that he has taught 
us,—arise at once against those by whom it is attacked, 
fearing neither raillery nor the threats of men, nor even 
death itself. The terrible punishment wherewith Jesus, in 
the Gospel, threatens those who fail to perform this duty, 
ought to show us how indispensable it is. “ Whosoever,” 
says our Lord, “ shall recognize me before men, hisn shall I 
also recognize before my Father who is in heaven; and 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him shall I also deny 
before my Father.” It is, therefore, a crime not to confess 
Jesus Christ before men, and not to stand up in his defenca 
when he is outraged and abused. Let us, then, oppuse a 
courage worthy of the soldiers of Christ, to the dangerous 
discourse of corrupt men who would shake our faith; and 
let us maintain the cause of our Master with all possible 
zeal. Would we permit any one, in our presence, to tear 
the reputation of a father, or a friend? How then can we 
suffer any one to outrage before us the God who has given 
us life,—he who is our first, our real father, and who is to 
be our eternal reward? It is above all by the purity of our 
morals, and the regularity of our life that we are to confess 
Jesus Christ, and to win over to Him, if it be possible, those 
who oppose his doctrine. Example is much more persua- 
sive than words, and nothing is more honourable to our holy 
religion than a Christian and virtuous life. 

The bishop, in administering Confirmation, makes the 
Sign of the Cross on the forehead of the person confirmed, 
and gives him a slight blow, to teach him that he ought 
never to be ashamed of practising the law of Christ—tbat 
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® 
he vugat to be superior to human respect, and that weak: 
ness, so unworthy of a Christian, which hinders him from 
doing good, and prompts him to do evil rather than dis- 
please the wicked. A young tan, for instance, dares not 
frequent the Sacraments, sanctify the festivals, assist at 
mass, or observe the days of abstinence, because he fears te 
be laughed at by his companions who pursue an opposite 
coarse; he sees that by fulfilling his duties, he will become 
the object of their raillery, and that is quite sufficient to 
make him do as they do! How insulting is such conduct 
towards God !—how fatal are its effects, and how unrea- 
sonable it is! and what an outrage does it offer to God, 
when one fears less to lose his friendship than that of men, 
and such men as they are!—perverse and wicked men, who 
merit neither esteem nor confidence, but who are really 
worthy of contempt! What! on the one side God decrees 
that we should preserve piety in our hearts by the frequent 
use of those means established by himself for our sanctifica- 
tion; and because certain young libertines choose to scoff, 
and to abandon the Lord and his worship, we are to be 
ashamed of obeying his precepts !—What cowardice! Shall 
we fear rather to fall into disgrace with the impious than 
with our God? What a crime it is to prefer the creature 
to the Creator! If God be for us, what have we to appre- 
hend from them? If God be against us, what assistance 
can they give us?’ When we perish, can they save us? 
When God will condemn us, shall they be able to defend 
us? What! we blush for our fidelity in the fulfilment of 
our duty! But is not that, on the contrary, our real and 
true glory ’—When has virtue become the cause of confu- 
sion and disgrace ?—What a total perversion of ideas is 
this!—How opposed to the teaching of reason, and to all 
our natural feelings !—It is vice which ought to be ashamed, 
and not virtue; it is to guilt that shame belongs, and not 
to innocence. Who, after all, are these censors of virtue— 
these men whose displeasure is so much dreaded, and whose 
good opinien so eagerly sought? ‘They are, for the most 
part, men who are given up to their brutal passions, and 
who writhe under that shameful yoke, a secret uneasiness 
goes w'th them everywhere, empoisoning every moment of 
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their lives; they are continually torn with the most eruel 
remorse ; tormented by the reproaches of their own con- 
science ; they would stifle that importunate voice; and it 
is to find some security in the number of their accomplices 
that they endeavour to draw others into sin. Yet whilst 
they outwardly inveigh against virtue, they cannot but re- 
spect it in their heart, and bewail their own want of it; and 
they persecute the just, while in reality they esteem them 
and envy their lot, and if they had a precious deposit to 
confide, it is to them they would assuredly give it. 
E:xampLe.—An officer, distinguished by his birth and by 
his wealth, was on the point of obtaining a vacant post of. 
considerable importance, but he was accused of being a 
Christian, and his religion excladed him from all honours and 
offices. ‘The governor gave him soine hours to reflect on 
what he would do. During that time he was visited by the 
bishop, who, taking him by the hand, led him to the church, 
and made him enter the sanctuary. Having .reached the 
* foot of the altar, he pointed to the sword which hung at his 
side, and at the same time presented to him the book of the 
holy Gospels, telling him to choose between one and the 
other. The officer, without a moment’s hesitation, extended 
his right hand, and took the sacred volume. *‘ Attach your- 
self, then, to God,” said the bishop; “ He will strengthen 
you, and grant you that which you have chosen. Go in 
peace!” On leaving the church, the officer presented him- 
self before the governor, and having generously confessed 
the faith of Christ, he was condemned to death, and expired 
in great torment. MERAULT 


CHAPTER IV 
OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. 
ARTI CL Beant 
ON THE NATURE, FORM AND NECESSITY OF PRNANCE. 


Penance is a Sacrament which remits the sine commit. 
ted after Baptism, howsoever great or numerous «cy may 
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be, provided that the sinner accuses himse.f of {nem with 
proper dispositions. This Sacrament was instituted by Jesus 
Christ, when, after his resurrection, he breathed on hig 
apostles, and said to them: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whose sins ye remit, they, are remitted, and whose sina 
ye retain, they are retained !” 

The form of this Sacrament consists in these words of the 
priest, who is the minister of Penance: “I absolve you, in 
the name of the Father,” &c.; and the matter in those sins 
committed after Baptism. The three acts of the penitent, 
namely, Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction, must ac- 
company the Absolution, otherwise the Sacrament is null 
and void for the remission of sin; and, moreover, a sacrilege 
is committed. 

Whoever, then, is guilty of mortal sin, can only obtain a 
remission thereof, either by means of this Sacrament, or an 
act of perfect contrition, including the ardent desire of re- 
ceiving it. Let no one say: “Ido penance in private,—I 
do penance before God!’—“ That is not sufficient,” says 
St. Augustine; “recourse must be had to the Sacrament.” 
As sins committed before Baptism can only be remitted 
through that first Sacrament, so the sins committed after 
Baptism can be effaced only through the Sacrament of 
Penance. I speak here of mortal sin, because venial sin 
may be wiped away by prayers and other good works. It 
is useful, nevertheless, to submit these to the Sacrament, and 
receive absolution for them, because it is often very difficult 
to distinguish venial from mortal sin; and also because the 
absolution we receive increases grace within us. The Sa- 
erament of Penance is, therefore, as it were a second Bap- 
tism offered to sinners who have lost the grace of the first; 
but this second is a painful and laborious baptism, requiring 
tears, sorrow, and toil; while, in the first, God, wishing to 
manifest his exceeding great mercy, blots out all stains of 
sin from the soul without demanding any exertior on the 
part of the sinner; in the second, by a mixture of justice 
and mercy,—he only forgives sin on the fulfilment of certain 
hard and humiliating conditions. Besides the holy severity 
of Penance is not only a salutary remedy for the expiation 
of past sins, but it is also a sort of restraint, arresting the 
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course of sin, curbing the passions of man, and obliging him 
to be for the future more firm and more circumspect in re- 
sisting the seductions of the wor!d and the flesh. 

Three things are necessary for the worthy reception of 
the Sacrament of Penance, namely, Contrition, Confession, 
and Satisfaction. 


Examptr.—-Monseigneur de la Mothe d’Orleans, bishop 
of Amiens, confessed every eight days, and in his prepara- 
tion for confession, he always made three stations; the first 
in hell, the second in heaven, and the third on Calvary. Ile 
first descended in thought to the place of torments, and be- 
held the place which he believed he had merited, in the midst 
of devouring and everlasting fire, and in the society of demons 
and reprobate souls. He thanked the Lord for not having 
cast him in there, and implored his mercy, begging of Him 
al! those graces necessary for obtaining his salvation. He 
then ascended in spirit to the regions of happiness and glo- 
ry; he mourned that his sins had elosed its gates against 


him; and entreated the Lord to open them, at the same 


time invoking the Saints to intercede for him. He next 
proceeded in imagination to Calvary ; there, dwelling atten- 
tively and lovingly on his srucified Saviour, he said within 
himself; “That is my work !—I am the cause of the tor- 
ments which Christ had to undergo; I, by my sins, have 
co-operated with all other sinners in mangling the body of 
a man-God, in crucitying, and putting Him to death. O, 
Jesus! what harm have you done me? How could I treat 
you thus,—you who have loved me even to excess,—you 
whom I ought to love with an infinite love, if that were pos- 
sible for me? It is because you are infinitely amiable’ that 
[ love you, and am sorry for having offended you !” 

What fruit should» we not derive from our confessions, 
and what progress should we not make in the ways of God 
if we followed i2 the steps of that virtuous prelate ! 

Life of M. ve La Morur 
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ARTICLE II. 
OF CONTRITION. 


Oonrritic N is a sorrow and a detestation for sin, with x 
firm resolution of sinning no more. ‘This first disposition is 
s0 necessary, that, without it, no sin, even venial sin, can 
ever be remitted. A malady which takes away the use of 
speech dispenses with confession: a sudden death supplies 
the want of satisfaction, at least in this life, but nothing can 
dispense with Contrition. 

God only promises forgiveness to those who are converted 
to him with their whole heart, in the tears and lamentations 
of sincere sorrow, and to those who rend their hearts, not 
their garments. Contrition, to be genuine, must have four 
characters; it must be znterior, that is to say, in the heart, 
and not on the lips only; it is not enough to read or pro- 
nounce acts of Contrition; it is the heart that has sinned, 
and it is the heart which must be sorry and detest sin. Con- 
trition must be supernatural ; it must be excited by a move- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, and not by the impulse of nature; 
seeing that to detest sin because it has given rise to some 
temporal misfortune, such as punishment, sickness, or loss, 
is not a true contrition, or one that entitles us to pardon; 
repentance must be for God’s sake, and because sin has 
offended him, and is infinitely displeasing to Him. Conitri- 
tion must be sovereign, that is to say, superior to all other 
sorrow, so that we may be disposed to lose all rather than 
fali again into sin. In fact, sin is the greatest of all evils, 
and deprives us of the greatest of all goods—the sovereign 
good; we ought, then, to lament it more than any other 
misfortune. It is not, however, necessary that this grief 
should be sensible; it may exist in the depth of the heart 
without manifesting itself exteriorly, otherwise than by those 
works which are its proof and its effect. Finally, Contn- 
tion should be universal, that is to say, extending over all 
the mortal sin that one has committed. ‘There is no true 
Contrition so long as the heart remains attached to even 
one mortal sin, and that because all mortal sin is an injury 
done to God, and therefore merits hell. ‘There is none, 
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therefore, that we ought not to hate and detest if we would 
regain the favour of God. ‘This Contrition we can only ob- 
tain by humble and fervent prayer to God. Of ourselves, 
we can easily enough offend God; but without his assist- 
ance we cannot repent as we ought. We should, then, re- 
flect on the motives which are proper to excite contrition in 
our hearts. Let us consider who it is that we have offend- 
ed ;—it is our Creator, our Father,—he who loads us witk 
lis gifts, and has redeemed us by his blood! What ingrati- 
tude is, then, ours! Let us consider, also, what we have 
iost by sin: an eternity of bliss was reserved for us, and we 
have forfeited our claim: what a grievous loss!—Let us 
consider to what sin exposes us; it makes us deserving of 
hell,—that place of tears, of rage, and of despair, wherein 
the fire is never quenched! What a horrible destiny !—Let 
us consider, above all, what Christ has suffered for the ex- 
piation of our sins, and to obtain for us the grace of forgive- 
ness! It is impossible to reflect seriously on these truths 
without being moved to hatred for sin. 

Contrition is of two sorts: perfect and imperfect, which 
last is also called atirition. Pertect Contrition is a sorrow 
for having offended God, because He is supremely good and 
supremely amiable, and that sin is displeasing to him; its 
motive is, then, the love of God: its effect is, also, to remit 
sin of itself, provided it be joined with the desire and the 
intention of confessing, supposing it cannot be exactly at 
that moment. Imperfect Contrition, or attrition, is a sorrow 
for having offended God, caused by the shame of having 
sinned, the fear of receiving the punishment it deserves, or 
the forfeiture of eternal bliss. Attrition, not being produced 
by notives sufficiently elevated, cannot of itself remit sins; 
but it suflices, if joined by absolution, provided that it in- 
eludes the hope of pardon, and the foundation of the love 
af God. 


Examp.e.—lt is not enough for Contrition to embrace 
the past, it must also extend to the future, by the firm pur- 
pose of sinnirg no more. We find in Magdalen an admi- 
rable model of Contrition, supernatural, interior, universal, 
and sovzreign. Nc sooner bad she learned that Jerzs was 
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at tne house of the Pharisee, than, faithful to the suggestion 
of grace, she arose and went to him without delay; she 
was not ashamed to show her repentance, as she had not 
been ashamed to give scandal by her sins. She enters the 
place where the people were assembled; there, not daring 
‘to stand before Jesus Christ, she humbly prostrates herself 
at his feet, waters them with her tears, and dries them with 
her beautiful tresses; then she pours upon them a vase of 
rich ointment, thus making use, in order to expiate her sins, 
of all that had formerly been instrumental in offending God. 
Evevtually, by the liveliness of her sorrow, and the ardor 
of her love, she won from the lips of Christ these consoling 
words: “Many sins are forgiven her, because she loves 
much !” St. Luke, 7 


ARTICLE III. 
OF THE FIRM PURPOSE. 


We cannot ontain forgiveness of sin if we do not re- 
nounce it with all our heart, and if we be not in that dispo- 
sition which the holy King David expresses in these words. 
“Yea, [ have sworn, I will fulfil it, I will observe the holy 
decrees of thy justice!” God himself explains to us in 
the sacred Scripture the necessity of this firm purpose, 
“ Let the impious quit his way, and the sinner his thoughts, 
and let him return to the Lord, and I will show him mercy !” 
There is, then, no mercy for him who renounces not sin: 
God only pardons us our sins in proportion as we are sorry 
for them, and when our repentance is sincere it necessarily 
embraces the purpose of sinning no more; for would it not 
be mocking God to ask his forgiveness of a sin which one 
purposed to commit again ! 

‘There are three marks whereby this firm purpose is to be 
recognized ; the first of these is a change of life. A young 
man was proud, impetuous, passionate, refractory, prone to 
lying, negligent in his duties, dissipated in his exercises of 
piety ; he becomes mild, humble, obedient. disposed to work, 
truthful in his conversation, collected m prayer, modest 
when in the church; here, then, is a sensible proof of the 
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sincerity of his reselution, and none may doubt that he had 
really a firm purpose of amendment. But he in whom there 
is seen no change of conduct, did not really renounce sin, 
his promises were only on the lips, and not from the heart 
it is hard to believe that there is real repentance where ns 
improvement is visible. 

‘The second mark is to avoid the occasions which usually 
lead to sin; these are of two kinds: some, of themselves, 
tend to sin, such as bad books, plays, balls, lascivious songs, 
immodest pictures, and bad company. Others are only oc- 
casions of sin because of the weakness and disposition of 
the persons engaged in them; such are certain professions 
legitimate in themselves, but which give occasion for offend- 
ing God, to those who have not enough of strength and of 
understanding to fulfil their duties. We are obliged to shun 
all such occasions; and to remain voluntarily in them, is a 
sign that one has not a firm vurpose of amendment. ‘The 
Holy Ghost assures us that he who loves the danger shail 
perish therein. It sometimes costs much to break off from 
the occasions of sin; but the sacrigee must be made, if wa 
would avoid eternal destruction. Such is the meaning of 
these words of our Lord: “If thy right eye, or thy righé 
hand be to thee a cause of scandal, pluex it out. or cut % 
off and cast it from thee; for it is better that one or th» 
members should perish, than that thy whole kodv shouid be 
cast into hell!” Which means as this: “ Even if that whicp 
leads you into sin be as dear to you as your eye or hand 
you must put it away from you if you wish to be saved. 

Finally, the third mark of a firm purpose is to labour te 
destroy bad habits; that is to say, the facility with which 
certain sins are committed, because of frequent repetition 
To that end we are to watch carefully over ourselves, to 
confess often, and frequently to perform actions contrary te 
these evil habits. For example: actions of mildness op- 
posed to anger, obedience to indocility, and to impose on 
ourselves some penance as often as we have given way to a 
bad habit. But if one makes no effort to overcome it, and 
seeks not to shun the occasions of relapsing into it, if his 
relapses are as frequent as hefore, if he is not sorry for it 
before God and hastens not to purify himself by confos 
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sion, it is a certain proof that he has not had a firm resoiu- 
tion to amend his life. 


Examp.e.—in the fourth century, Sapor, emperor of the 
Persians, having become a persecutor of the Christians, or- 
dered all priests to be beheaded who would not renounee 
Jesus Christ. He summoned to his presence the archbishop 
of Seleucia, St. Simeon, who had the greatest care of his 
flock, and was reputed as the most staunch defender of 
Christianity. Sapor exhorted him to adore the sun, making 
him the most magnificent promises in case he obeyed, and 
threatening him if he obeyed not, that he himself should be 
put to death, and ali Christians expelled from the empire. 
Simeon replied: “I cannot adore the sun, for by so doing 
I] should betray my religion.” ‘The emperor had him put in 
prison, hoping that the “hardship he was there made to en- 
dure might induce him to comply. As he was conducted 
to the prison, an old eunuch called Ustazade, who was 
steward of the imperial palace, was sensibly touched by 
the sight of the holy bishop, and respectfully prostrated 
himself before him; but the saint was very far from being 
gratified by this mark of respect, and turned away his 
face to let the eunuch see by that sign of contempt how 
guilty he was in having adored the sun, and thereby re- 
nouneing Christianity, for the man had been a Christian. 
This reproach which he had so well deserved, was more 
than Ustazade could bear, and he burst into tears. In or. 
der to expiate the crime of his apostacy, he cast off the 
white robe which he wore, and put on one of black, in to- 
ken of his repentance; thus attired, he returned to the pa- 
lace, and ceased not to bemoan his misfortune with tears 
and jamentations: “ Wretch that | am! what have [ then 
to expect from Jesus Christ, whom I have had the misfor- 
tune to renounce, when I am so sensible to the contempt 
which Simeon, who is but his minister, testifies towards me 
because of my apostacy!” The emperor, hearing that his 
faithful eunuch was much afflicted, wished to know the 
cause and sent for him. ‘“ What has happened to you,” 
said he. “Oh! that every misfortune and every disgrace 
had befalien me,” was the answer, “ rather than that which 
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has come upon me; | weep because I am not dead, but ana 
still living to behold that sun which I have been so unfor. 
tunate as to adore, for fear of displeasing you; I am de. 
serving of a double death, one for having betrayed Jesus 
Christ, my adorable Saviour, and the other for having de- 
ceived you!” Ustazade then swore, that he would never again 
betray him whom he recognized and adored as his God. On 
hearing this, Sapor became furious and swore in his turn, that 
he would have all the Christians in his empire put to death; 
nevertheless, through pity for the old man, he used every 
means to try to win him over. ‘“ No,” said that true peni- 
tent, “you shall never succeed, I will never again be such 
a fool as to pay to the creature the supreme worship which 
is due only to the Creator.” The emperor seeing his con- 
stancy, sentenced him to be beheaded. When the martyr 
was on his way to the place of execution, he called to 
another eunuch who was his friend, and begged of him to 
go to Sapor, and beseech him, as the reward of the many 
years he had so faithfully served him, that at the moment 
of his execution, a herald might proclaim to the people that 
Ustazade had not been condemned to death for any crime, 
but only that, being a Christian, he had refused to betray 
his God. Sapor gave his consent, and that the more wil- 
lingly as he hoped it might intimidate the other Christians, 
seeing that he showed no mercy even to an old man who 
had served him long and faithfully. Ustazade showed that 
he had both true contrition and a firm purpose. 
Ecclesiastical History. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OF CONFESSION. 


Tuer second part of the sacrament of penance is confes- 
sion, or the accusation of one’s sins to an approved priest, 
in order to obtain forgiveness. 

Every priest receives at his ordination, the power of re- 
mitting sins; but he cannot exercise it save by virtue of a 
particular mission from his bishop, who determines the 
place and the extent of his jurisdiction. 
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Any priest who has not received this commission, or v@ho 
exercises it without the authority of his bishop, cannot for- 
give sins. 

There are also certain grievotis crimes whose remission 
the bishops reserve to themselves, in order to inspire ue 
with greater horror of those sins, and these are called re- 
served cases. 

It is necessary to confess all the mortal sins which one 
has committed, even those which are hidden in the depth of 
the heart, such as bad desires and wicked thoughts, We. 
This obligation is an effect of the power given by Christ te 
his disciples, of remitting and retaining sins in his name, 
for the state of the conscience cannot be known if it be nat 
revealed to the priest by the sinners themselves. 

Confession must be humble, sincere, and entire. Humble, 
for the penitent slfould consider himself as guilty of high 
treason against the divine majesty, as having thereby 
merited eternal torment, and as prostrating himself before 
the minister of Jesus Christ, to make amends for the many 
sins he has committed, and to sue for a pardon of which he 
feels himself unworthy, but for which he hopes through the 
divine goodness. Sincere, that is to say, that he must con. 
fess his sins exactly as he knows them, without permitting 
himself to lessen their greatness or enormity by studied 
expressions or for want of due examination. Entire, for 
he must declare the number, the nature, and all the consider- 
able circumstances of his sins; the number, by stating as, 
nearly as possible, how many times he has committed each 
sin; the nature, or kind, for it is not sufficient to say in a 
general way that he has sinned grievously; but he must 
state in a particular manner what sort of sin he has commit- 
ted, whether it be theft, slander, calumny, &c. Without 
this the confessor cannot. judge as to the state of the con- 
Bcience, nor prescribe the remedies and the penance which 
the case requires. He must also declare the principal cir- 
cumstances, and these are of two kinds: some change the 
nature of the sin: for instance, to rob a church is not 
merely a robbery, but a sacrilege, which is a much more 
grievous sin than theft. Others only make the sin greater, 
without changing its nature: for example, to steal from any 
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one is a theft; but to take two or three francs from a poor 
gerson who had but that in the world, ’s a much greater sin 
than to take a similar sum from a rich man, so hat this .s a 
circumstance which must be declared. But n order to 
confess one’s sins in a proper manner, he must know them 
exactly: hence the necessity of the examination. 


ExampLe.—The empress Jane, a princess adorned with 
every virtue, had chosen for her director St. John Nepo- 
mucenus, canon of Prague. Wenceslaus, the husband ol 
the empress, was exceedingly jealous, and put an evil con- 
struction on the most trivial and innocent actions of his 
wife, whom he suspected of being unfaithful to him. One 
day when she had been to confession, he went to her con- 
fessor, and inquired whether his suspicions were well- 
founded. The saint replied that he could not speak on 
such a subject, that the seal of confession is inviolable, 
and that all knowledge obtained through confession is as 
though it were still unknown. The emperor, being exceed- 
ingly angry, maintained a gloomy silence. Some days after, 
he had the saint again brought before him; he employed 
caresses, promises, and threats to induce him to reveal what 
the empress told him in confession; but all in vain He 
caused him to be treated in the most inhuman manner, but 
still he could obtain nothing. Finally, he threatened him 
with death, in case he still refused to comply with his 
wishes. “ You may kill me,” replied St. John Nepomuce- 
nus, “but you shall not make me speak as you would 
wish.” Wenceslaus, in a rage, ordered him to be bound 
hands and feet, and cast into the river. ‘The martyr was 
quickly smothered in the water, whereupon certain pious 
persons carried off his body and laid it in a tomb, where it 
vperated many miracles. Feuier, Dict. Hist 


ARTICLE V. 
THE EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE. 


NECESSITY OF THIS EXAMINATION. This necessity is 
founded on that of confessing all the sins that one has com 
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mitted ; for how can they be confessed, if they are not 
sought and discovered? The Holy Council of Trent re- 
quires that we prepare ourselves for confession by a diligent 
investigation. An individual who, for want of proper ex 
amination, omitted to confess any one mortal sin, would 
inot obtain absolution or remission of his sins; he woulo 
but profane the sacrament, and thereby commit a mortal sin 

Condition of the examination. We must examine our 
selves with care and attention. For want of this attention 
there may be sins left unseen, particularly sins of omission 
as regards our duties, sins of habit, sins of speech, such as 
too great quickness, or passion, sins of thought and of slan- 
der, which easily become habitual. We should examine 
ourselves with the utmost severity, for otherwise we may re- 
gard as of slight consequence sins which are really consid- 
erable. Of this class are the sins opposed to the love of 
our neighbour, and those which outrage the holy virtue of 
purity. 

Happy are those truly pious persons who are ever in 
that excellent disposition of not committing even v nia sin 
deliberately. They have no need of a long examination ; 
if they fall into any fault at all serious, it is a monster ever 
present to their minds, and there is but little danger of their 
forgetting it when they go to confession. 

The object of the examination of conscience. Persons 
who seldom go to confession will have much trouble, (es- 
pecially if they be not well-instructed) in discovering the 
sins which they have committed; they may make use, with 
advantage, of the examination to be found in the prayer- 
books, and of the devotions for confession. They will thus 
discover the sins of which they are guilty, together with 
their number and circumstances; that is, provided they do 
really wish to discover them ; beg God’s assistance for that 
purpose, and following a good method in their examination, 
they will hearken to the voice of conscience. 

When examining themselves for a general confession, or 
for one embracing several years, it will be useful for cer- 
tain persons to write down in abridgement the sins of which 
they find themselves guilty ; such persons will do well, 
during the course of their investigation, to reflect that God 
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is present, ana frequently to say to him, “ Lo.d, give me to 
know the number and the enormity of my sins; and grant 
me, through the merits of Jesus Christ, the grace to confess 
them entirely, and to detest them as I ought. After the 
rxamination, they should excite themsclves to contrition, 
and when they find themselves moved with sorrow for their 
sins, they ought to make frequent acts of contrition. It is 
useful at that time to repeat very slowly and with much 
attention, “I confess to Almighty God,” &e. 


Exampire.—A person who desired to commence’a regu- 
lar course of life, made a retreat, during which she wrote 
down her general confession; and, at a moment when she 
had just been meditating on hell, and was still penetrated 
by the salutary thonght of the eternal torments, she cast 
tier eyes on the paper whereon she had written her sins, 
On seeing there the sins of all her past life, her fear was 
re-doubled, and she took the paper, saying: “ Alas! what 
fuet for the eternal fire? Are there no means of having it 
quenched?” ‘This reflection made her resolve to renounce 
for ever the frivolities of the world, and to lead a retized 
and edifying life. 


ARTICLE VI. 


OF SACRILEGIOUS CONFESSION. 


To rEcEIvE absolution without the necessary disposi- 
tions, is not only to render it null and void, but it is alse 
committing a new sin, which is nothing less than a saeri- 
Jege, since it profanes a sacrament. ‘Then, instead of ap- 
peasing the wrath of God one does but outrage him, and 
trample under foot the adorable blood of the Son of God, 
which, falling on an unworthy object, is profaned in a more 
eriminal manner than when the Jews shed it on the cross. 
the remedy prepared for the cure of our souls is thus per- 
verted into a poison. And yet how many young people 
are guilty of this crime! What then are the causes of so 
deplorable a misfortune? In many cases, it is the shame 
af confessing certain faults. ‘The devil, that spirit of ma 
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lice and falsehocd, diminishes in their eyes the horror of 
the sin before it is committed, but shows it to them in all 
its deformity when they would confess it. Nothing is more 
unfounded than this false shame. ‘lhe confessor is bound 
by all laws, human and divine, to observe the most inviolale 
secrecy ; and hence to disclose one’s sins to him is as i 
they were never revealed to any one. Once out of the sa- 
ered tribunal, he can make no use of what has been con- 
fessed to him; there is no reason to apprehend from him 
either insult or reproach; it is charity and Christian meek 
ness which dictate to him the advice he will give you. 
Besides, he to whom you confess your sins is not an angel ; 
he is a man like yourself, exposed to your own weakness 
and infirmity, and therefore disposed to have compassion 
on yours; he is a faithful friend who desires only your cure 
and your return to virtue; he is a tender father who will 
be touched by the confidence you place in him, and whose 
whole care will be to aid and assist you in your pressing 
neressity. Say, would you let shame prevent you from ac- 
quainting a doctor with any secret malady or disease you 
might have, especially if death were to be feared from keep- 
ing it concealed? Does not the love of life overcome all 
repugnance in such cases?) Why then yield to shame when 
the soul is mortally wounded? Why not have courage to 
revealit to him who can apply a saving remedy? More. 
over, what is there to be gained by now concealing sins 
from one’s confessor? Can they be concealed fram God ¢ 
Must they not be confessed sooner or later, in order to 
escape eternal death, and if we would not behold these 
same sins revealed before the entire world? ‘There are 
others whom the fear of not being permitted to make their 
@rst communion, or their paschal communion, hinders from 
confessing all their sins; but nothing is more senseless than 
to profane two sacraments rather than be kept back from 
the first communion or the Easter duty. Of those penitents 
who thus receive absolution without the requisite disposi- 
tions, some take that apparent remission for a real forgive- 
ness; they think no more of repenting for those sins, con- 
sequently profane all the sicraments they afterwards re. 
ceive, aud generally die in a state ef impenitence. Othera 
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ceproaching themselves all their lives for a crime so enor 
mous, are exposed to the most fearful despair, or become 
callous in iniquity, and persevere therein till death. “Go 
in peace,” said the minister of Christ, to these false peni- 
tents. But God said to them: “ Go with my malediction!” 
The only remedy forso great an evil is a general confes- 
sion made with all the necessary dispositions. He, on the 
contrary, who has freely opened his heart to his confessor, 
and who has availed himself of the time for proving him- 
self, is well recompensed for the slight inconvenience to 
which he submitted ; if he was put off for a time, that delay 
was short; it was soon got over, and the result is the tes- 
timony of a good conscience; he believes that his com- 
munion was well made; peace reigns in his heart, and 
during his whole life he will bless the happy moment when 
he obtained a victory over himself which ensures to him a 
sweet tranquillity on earth, and eternal happiness in the 
world to come. 


Examp.es.— Take care of rendering yourself guilty of 
the blood of Jesus Christ!” said a servant of God to himself, 
when fearful of profaning that precious blood. “ That blood 
is of great value,—it is the blood of the Just and Holy One; 
it is the blood of a God by reason of his intimate union with 
the divinity. That adorable blood was shed for my redemp- 
tion. It is for my use. I can avail myself of it in the 
sacred tribunal to cleanse away my sins, and at the tale of 
the Lord for the nourishment of my soul; but what a mon- 
ster of ingratitude I should be if I treated it like him who 
would trample upon it by making a confession without sin- 
cerity or without true contrition, and then communicating 
in the state of sin! Oh! how well he deserves hell who ig 
guilty of such a crime !—Oh, my Saviour, added he, “ never 
let me become guilty of your blood!—ah! death rather than 
that—aye, a thousand deaths!” LAsAUSSE. 


During the fortnight of the Paschal term, a priest gave te 
a minister a considerable sum which he never thought of 
expecting, being money received in restitution. When op. 
portunity offered, the minister could not help saying: “ Well, 
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after all, it must be acknowledged that-cdnfession {s a very 
good thing!” 

St. Augustine has had the courage to write his confession ; 
and published his errors and his disorders in order to make 
known the great nercy which God had shown him in par- 
doning so many crimes. His humility and heroism in thus 
unveiling his iniquities drew down upon him such abundant 
blessings that he became a great saint. 


e 
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ARTICLE VII. 
ON THE MANNER OF CONFESSING. 


We kneel during our confession, in order to express by 
that humiliating | posture, that we are confused and penetra- 
ted with grief for having offended God, whose minister we 
recognize in our confessor. We are, at the same time, ts 
humble ourselves internally, and endeavour to excite in our 
selves a sincere sorrow for our sins. 

We give to the priest the name of Father, saying: “ Bless 
me, father!” Your confessor is the father of your soul ; hia 
uffice in the sacred tribunal is that of establishing Jesus 
Christ in your heart, of reviving in your soul the life of 
grace, if unhappily you had lost it, or to strengthen it within 
you if you are still living in the sight of God by justice. 
Regard him as a tender father who is really zealous for 
your salvation; if he be your spiritual father you ought to 
hononr him, to have great confidence in him, and to be dis- 
posed to obey him. 

“Bless me, father! for I have sinned! 

It is not because of having sinned that we deserve to be 
blessed, for by sinning we rendered ourselves unworthy of 
being blessed by God through the medium of his minister. 
These words signify: « Obtain for me, father, the grace of 
conversion, and that of receiving absolution, being well dis- 
posed, for that, having had the misfortune to sin, I repent 
with all my heart.” 

~The Confiteor is an excellent form for the act of Contrition; 
while repeating it we are to enter into the meaning of the 
words it contains We thereby, in a general way, confess 
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our sins to God, to Mary, to St. Michael, to the holy apos 
tles, Peter and Paul, and to all the saints, acknowledging 
ourselves guilty, most guilty, and confessing that the sins - 
whieh defile our soul are purely our own fault; we then re- 

coumend ourselves to the mercy of God, and invoke the 

saints to the end that their intercession may obtain it for ua 

it is after this general avewal that we make our detailea 
confession to the minister of God. We ought previously ts 
mention how long it is since our last confession,—whether 

we then received absolution, and whether we religiously 

and exactly verformed the sacramental penance which had 

been imposed upon us. 

In confessing our sinsy we are to bear in mind that we do 
so in presence of our Judge, and are therefore to speak in a 
tone of humility, denoting that we are sensible of haying 
offended God, and are sincerely sorry for our offences. 

After having made a sincere confession of our sins to the 
priest, we are to say to him that we beg God’s pardon of 
them. He who, in the sacred tribunal, has not a true sor. 
row for his sins, does but lie to God in the person of his’ 
minister, by saying that he begs God’s pardon; and lying 
to God, is it not mocking him? 

We ask of the minister of the Lord, to whom we have 
confessed our sins, two things, penance and absolution. By 
asking a penance of him, the penitent prays that he may 
order him to say or do something to punish himself for the 
sins he has confessed, and to preserve him from falling again 
inte similar faults. He knows, or ought to know that all 
iniquity, without exception, must be punished either in this 
world or the other; .Aere by the sinner himself, or hereafier 
by an avenging God. 

By asking absolution he acknowledges that the priest } as 
received from Christ the divine power of remitting sits; he 
prays him to grant him that inestimable favour, but adds: 
‘If you judge me worthy,” and then proceeds to finish the 
{‘onfiteor. By the institution of Jesus Christ, the confess 2r 
1s established as judge; he is obliged to follow the rules of 
Christian and rational prudence, and can never, without 
betraying his ministry, pronounce a favourable sentence when 
be has reasor to think that it will not be ratified by God; 
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“that leniency, that criminal indulgence of his weuld not ex- 
vnerate the penitent, and would criminate the confessor 
himself, as St. Ambrose said. An absolution given to a 
‘sinuer who is not properly disposed, is not merely of no 
avail to him, but it renders him still more guilty; it often 
becomes the seal of his reprobation, and the true cause of 
his destruction. 


IuxamMPLE.—A certain person who had the name of being 
pious, was, nevertheless, too confident of herself, and did 

» not apply often enough to God; she had the weakness to 

fall into one of those sins, the confession of which costs so 
much to persons who blush at the very mention of sins con- 

trary to purity. No sooner had she sinned than she repented. 

“* Whatever it costs me,” said she, “I will go straight and 
confess it, and lay open the depth of my heart.” She set 

vut on the ‘instant, but as she was going, it seemed to her 
that she heard the devil ashing her, “ Where are you going !” 

to which she courageously replied : “Jam going to cover 

. myself with confusion, and confound you.” When one has 
-had the conrage to declare in confession a sin whose avowal 

they find ditticult, he feels immediately after like one who 

has succeeded in casting off a heavy burden. — Lasausse 


ARTICLE VIII. 
OF SATISFACTION. 


‘SaTIsFaction, which is the third part of the Sacrament of 
Penance, is a reparation of the injury done to God and out 
neighbour. To satisfy God for our sins is to do or to suffer 
something in order to appease his wrath excited by those 
sins, or to repair the damage done to our neighbour. Satis- 
‘faction, at least, the acceptation of our penance and tho 
desire of performing it, is absolutely necessary for obtain- 

ing through the Sacrament of Penance the remission of sin: 
when one has no intention of satisfying God, he cannot 
obtain the remission of his sins. It is God who remits 
them, and he alone is master of the conditions on which he 
*-U ~-ant forgiveness. In the Sacrament of Baptism he 
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dispenses with Satisfaction ; hence the ministers of the 
Church impose no penance on those whom they baptize, what 
sins soever they may have previously committed. It is not 
the same in the Sacrament of Penance. God, by the mouth 
of the priest, remits the eternal punishment if the penitent 
have the necessary dispositions, but there usually remains 
@ temporal penalty to be undergone. ‘the penance given 
by the confessor must therefore be punctually accomplished, 
and we ought besides to practise. other good works with 
the intention of satisfving the justice of God. 

‘hey who die without having undergone this temporal 
punishment, have it to undergo in the other world, and must 
finish in purgatory the expiation of their sins. In fact, it: 
agrees with the justice of God that those who have abused 
the first grace received in baptism, and violated the promises 
then made, should have some difficulty in obtaining a re- 
conciliation; and that they who have dishonoured the glo- 
rious titles of child of.God, member of Jesus Christ, and 
temple of the Holy Ghost; who have treated as a profane 
thing the adorable blood by which they had: been sanctified, 
and who have besides outraged the Spirit of Grace, that 
they should not be so easily pardoned as those who have 
not been baptized, and whose sins, committed principally 
through ignorance, bear not the same character of ingrati- 
tude. Besides, the mercy of God arranges it so that from 
the very punishment which the penitent sinner undergoes, 
he derives a positive advantage: it becomes a restraint on 
his passions, and a remedy for his bad habits; for the satis- 
faction imposed by the confessor should be not only adapted 
to expiate past sins, but also to eradicate the vice from which 
they sprang; so for pride he should impose humiliation, 
for avarice or covetousness, alms, fasting for intemperance, 
and mortification of the senses for impurity ; and these 
penances should, moreover, be proportioned to the sins 
committed, that is to say, they should be greater or less 
according to the magnitude and number of the sins, ) 

The works of penance are principally those which are 
prescribed by the priest, the most usual are prayer, fasting, 
and alms-deeds. By prayer is meant all the acts of reli- 
gion, such as pious reading, aud assiduity at the divine 
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uffices ; by fasting, all that mortifies the senses; and alms. 
deeds comprise all the temporal and spiritual assistance 
given to our neighbour. God will also accept in satisfac- 
tion all the afflictions which befall us, such as sickness, in 
Lt and persecutions; but in order that all these may 

ave a value before God, they must be borne in a spirit of 
penance, uniting them to the sufferings and satisfaction of 
Christ, through “which alone we can merit or satisfy; it is 
Jesus Christ alone who gives to our actions all their merit 
and value; it is He who presents them to God, and it is on 
his account that they are accepted by his Father. 

We are also bound to satisfy our neighbour when we 
have injured him in any way, whether in his honour by 
slander and calumny, in his goods by theft, or any other 
species of damage, or in his person by any bad treatment, 
We can only obtain from God the pardon of our sins by 
being reconciled with our neighbour if we have in any way 
injured him, by repairing his “honour if we have blackened 
his reputation, and by restoring to him what we have taken 
from him, and repairing any damage we have done him. 


Exampire.—We have seen a St. Paul the first hermit, a 
St. Anthony, a St. Mary of Eg gypt, and many others who 
followed their example, renouncing all that they possessed 
on earth, to bury themselves in dreary deserts, covering 
themselves with hair- cloth, and living on wild roots. And 
all this was done to satisfy the justice “of God. 

» Lasausse. 


ARTICLE IX. 
OF INDULGENCES. 


INDOLGENCE is the remission of the temporal punishment 
due to sins already remitted as to their eternal punishment 
Whence it follows that Indulgence discharges entirely or it 
part, not only from the temporal chastisement due to sin 
according to the rigor of the ancient canons, but even fron 
the debt ‘which the sinner owes to the divine Justice on ac- 
count 0 his sins, and which must be paid either in this life 
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or the other; here, by works of satisfacticn, or hereafter by 
the pains of purgatory. 

Indulgence, therefore, neither remits sin nor its eternal 
punishment, but merely the temporary punishment’ which 
usually remains to be endured, although the stain of the sin 
has been effaced by the Sacrament of Penance; it either 
lessens the rigor of that temporary punishment or abridges 
its duration. 

Formerly there was imposed for certain sins a public 
penance of several years’ duration: and in all that time the 
sinner had to pray much and often,—pass the days in 
mourning, and the nights in watching and in tears,—to lie 
vn a hard couch, to fast, give alms, and practise other good 
works. Although the ancient discipline is now laid aside,, 
yet the justice of God is still the same, and sin is still as 
deserving of punishment as it was in the primitive ages. It. 
is to supply the deficiency of our satisfaction that the Church, 
ever animated and guided by the spirit of God, grants indal- 
gences. Christ has given that power to his Church in the 
person 6f the Apostles, when he said to them: “ Whatso- 
ever ye bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye unloose on earth shall be unloosed in heaven.” 
She has, therefore, power to impose penalties for the expia- 
tion of our sins, and also that of remitting those penalties 
when it is consistent with the glory of God and the spiritual 
good of her children, ‘The Church, in the early ages, had 
respect to the recommendation of the martyrs, and yielding 
to their prayers, she treated with indulgence those sinners 
for whom they interfered. She also abridged the time of 
penance, in favour of those who had commenced it with 
‘courage and firmness, when they were threatened* with per 
secution, in order to strengthen them and enable them to 
resist the violence of the persecutors. It is by the super — 
abundant merits of Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints, that she acquits her children of what they owe 
to the divine justice. 

Indulgences have been called by the holy fathers, relaxa- 
lions, remissions, absolutions, peace, and reconciliations. _ 

‘They are of three sorts: plenary indulgences, partial in 
dulgences and jubilees. 
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A plenary indulgence is the general remission of the tem- 
poral punishment due for all our sins. 

A partial indulgence is the remission of only a portion of 
that punishment according to the intention of the giver and 
the disposition of him who receives it. 

A jubilee is an extra plenary indulgence granted by the 
Pope to all the faithful. 

The jubilee was first fixed for every century ; but now it 
occuys every twenty-five years, besides that which usually 
follows the accession of each supreme Pontiff. 

The Pope, being the head of all the Church, can grant 
indulgences to all; and his power being unlimited, he may 
give them plenary or partial, according as he thinks preper 
and useful for the advantage of .the faithful. 

Bishops may also, in certain cases, grant several days of 
indulgence. 

Plenary, or partial indulgences are gained by reciting 
certain prayers, and by performing works of piety to which 
they are attached. 

We must not imagine that indulgences free us from the 
obligation of doing penance, and that it suffices to have the 
intention of gaining them, in order to be dispensed from 
works of penance; on the contrary, indulgences always 
suppose that one has performed a part of his penance, or 
is really disposed to perform it if he have time and strength, 
since tae Church grants them only to remit whatever is 
wanting in the penance that should have been done, rather 
than entirely dispensing with it. It is, doubtless, for the 
same reason that the Council of Trent, degas that, accord- 
ing to the ancient and approved custom of the Church, they . 
ought only to be granted with reserve and in moderation, 
and that those who wish to gain them must do so by prayer, 
by alms-deeds, and usually by fasting and other good 
works. 


Exampie.—A certain pious person who had in her youth 
committed many serious faults, was wont to érepeat all the 
different prayers to which the sovereign pontiffs have at 
tached indulgences. Every day she aiso condemned her- 
self to some mortifications, giving alms in proportion te 
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her means, and often repeating theso beautiful words | 
“Lord! have mercy on me now—every moment of my life, 
and particularly at the hour of my death; this I beg of yon 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, and through the inter. 
cession of Mary, the angels, and saints. I offer thee in the 
spirit of penance all that I may have to suffer, and I will 
not gratify myself in any way whatsoever!’ When it waa 
represented to her that the mortified life she led would cer- 
tainly shorten her existence, she replied: “I must suffer a 
littie in this life, fearing lest I should have much to suffer 
in that which is to come!” 
Explanation of the Imperial Catechism. 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE EUCHARIST. 


“ARTICLE IT. 
INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST.—TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


Tue Eucharist is a sacrament which really and truly 
contains the body, and blood, soul and divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, under the form of bread and wine; it is the 
greatest and most august of all the sacraments. In fact, 
the other sacraments give us grace, while the Eucharist 
gives us the Author of grace, God himself. Through it, 
Jesus Christ dwells in us, and we in him. It had been 
promised by Our Lord, long before the time when he insti- 
tuted it, as we read in the sixth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John. After having said to the Jews: “I am the living 


bread which came down from heaven,” Our Saviour added: 


“The bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.” And as the Jews murmured at this saying, he re- 


peated it again, and still more forcibly, saying: “ Verily, 


verily, I say unto you, if you do not eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, you shalf have no life in 
you; he hie eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, shall 
abide in me, and lin him.” ‘This promise he fulfilled on 
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the eve of his passion, when at the last Supper he ate the 
paschal lamb with his disciples. He took bread, and after 
returning thanks to his Father, he broke, and gave it te his 
disciples, saying: “Take ye and eat; this is my body 
which shall be delivered for you; do this in remembrance 
of me.” ‘Then, taking the chalice, he said: “ Drink ye au 
uf this, for this is my blood, the blood of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, which shall be shed for you and for many unto the 
remission of sin: as often as ye do this, do it in remen- 
brance of me.” 

The substance of bread and wine which we see ana 
taste, is the sensible sign whereby we know the invisibia 
effect of the Eucharist ? it signifies that the body and bloor 
of Christ are the spiritual food of our souls, as bread ant 
wine are the nourishment of our bodies; but although thes» 
appearances, as to colour, form, and taste, remain the sama 
after consecration, yet they are no longer bread and wine 
the substance of the bread being changed into that ot tbe 
body of Christ, and the substance of the wine into that of 
his blood; so that it then becomes the same body which 
was fastened to the cross, and is now in heaven. And 
although we do not see the body of Christ, but only the 
form of bread, yet it is really and substantially there: we 
perceive the appearance of bread which is no longer the 
real substance, and we do not see the body of Christ which | 
it really has become. As it is a living and animated body, 
it follows that Jesus Christ is entirely contained under each 
of the two forms, and in every particle thereof: under the 
form of bread, the body of Christ is united to his blood, 
soul, and divinity, and under the farm of wine his blood is 
“united to his body, his soul and his divinity ; for, now that 
Christ is, glorious and immortal, he can no longer be di- 
vided: his blood cannot be separated from his body. We, 
therefore, receive as much by communicating under one 
single form, as if we communicated in both. 

This wonderful change is effected*through the omuipo- 
tence of the words of Jesus Christ, which the priest pro- 
nounces in his name. It is Christ himself who works all — 
these marvels through the organ of his ministers; to him 
who of old changed water into wire at the wedding of 
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Chanaan ; to him who of nothing has made the heavens 
and the earth, it is just as easy to changé one substance 
into another. as to draw all things from nothing by‘his word 
alone. It is true we cannot comprehend how these won- 
ders are operated, but we know that nothing is impossible 
to (rod, and we believe on the word of Jesus Cl:rist, who 
has loved us so much as to operate in our favour things 
that surpass our understanding. God is able to work this 
iniracle, for He is Almighty; and that he does it we cannot 
doubt, since he assures us that it is his body.’ We ought 
then to hear his words with docility and respect, and not 
attempt to reason on a thing which is beyond ovr compre- 
hension, nor seek the natural order of things in that which 
is above nature. Let us believe then, on the word of oar 
God, who is-really present in the Eucharist; let us believe, 
notwithstanding the counter-evidence of our senses, that 
the bread and wine are substantially changed; when God 
speaks, we cannot listen to the testimony of our senses. 
Our Lord; to unite us intimately to himself, has deigned 
to become our nourishment; he has commanded us to drink 
of that same blood which he has shed for us, and to eat of 
the victim immolated for us upon the cross. He has then 
been profuse ‘in miracles to procure for us that happiness.” 


Exampie.—St. Ambrose, in one of his discourses, ad. 
dressing himself to the martyr St. Lawrence, exclaims, 
«“ Whence comes then, Oh illustrious martyr! that invin- 
cible courage which enables you to endure the most dread- 
ful torments as though you felt them not? ‘The fire con. 
sumes your body, and you bravé the tyrant and the execu- 
tioners! Ah! it is because you have received in the holy 
Communion the strong and mighty God, and it is his blood 
that flows in your veins !” 


ARTICLE IL. 


a) 
ON THE DISPOSITIONS FOR RECEIVING THE EUCHARIST. 


TueEre is nc satrament. which unites us more closely 
with God than ‘he divine Eucharist; and there is none. 
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consequently, for which we should more careful,y prepare. _ 


The holier this sacrament is, the more need there is of 
bringing holy dispositions to receive it. It is not for man, 
but for God that we prepare a dwelling. Of these neces- 
sary dispositions, some regard the sou. and others the body. 
he first disposition of the soul is purity of conscience. 
We must prove ourselves, according to the precept of the 
Apostle, betore we eat of that divine bread, and if we feel 
varseives guilty of any mortal sin, we must have recourse 
to the sacrament of penance. ‘The Eucharist supposes 
spiritual life in those who receive it, for in order to be 
nourished by it, the soul must be living: it is the God of 
purity who gives himself to us, and he can only take plea- 
sure in a pure heart. It was to make his Apostles sensible 
of this truth, that Jesus Christ washed their feet before he 
gave them his body to eat and his blood to drink.» It was 
lor the same reason that, in the Primitive Church, the deacon 
turning to the people before the consecration of the sacred 
mysteries, said aloud: “Things that are holy are for the 
saints.” ‘The Baptismal innocence, either preserved or re- 
stored by penance, is that nuptial garment without which 
none are to appear at. the wedding feast. That innocence, 
that purity, is the principal disposition, but with it must be 
joined a lively faith, a firm hope, and an ardent charity. 
‘The Eucharist is styled by the Church a sacrament of 
faith, for they who receive it must believe without hesita- 
tion that they receive Christ himself, as he came into the 
world, died to save ns, arose gloriously from the dead, and 
is now in heaven, at the right hand of his Father. The 
firm hope consists in expecting with confidence from Jesus 
Christ all that we ask of him relating to our salvation ; what 
can Ele refuse to us,. who gives us himself wholly and en- 
tirely? He has declared that whoever eats his flesh and 
@rinks his blood shall have life eternal, and shall rise again 
at the last day; after such a promise what confidence 
should we not have in his goodness? Let us, then, ap- 
proach the holy table in the same disposition as did the,wo- 
man in the Gospel, who said within herself: “If I but touch 
the hem of his garment I shall be healed,” which was in. 
stantly done, as she had believed. ‘The Eucharist is a sa 
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crament of love; it is by an incomprehensible love that 


Christ has instituted it, and would it not be monstrous in- 
gratitude to receive it into a cold, indifferent heart? But 
this love must be accompanied by profound sentiments of 
humility, of adoration, and of gratitude. 

What is it that we receive in the Eucharist? I[s it not 
(rod himself, the Creator and Sovereign Master of the uni- 
verse, whose power, whose sanctity, and all other perfec. 
ions are infinite? And what are we? We have in ovr. 
selves nought but nothingness and sin. Let us, therefore, 
humble ourselves betore our God, acknowledging with the 
centurion, in the gospel, that we are not worthy to approach 
him; let us prostrate ourselves at his sacred feet, and adore 
him with an holy awe, for, although hidden under the veil 
of the Eucharistic symbols, he is none the less our God. 
Let us excite iu our hearts a boundless sentiment of grati- 
tude; if it is to be in proportion to the favour bestowed, 
what should it be when the gift which we receive is infinite 
i its value ! 

The body must also contribute, in some degree, to honour 
the divine guest whom it is to receive. ‘There are two dis- 
positions necessary on the part of the body: tue first is, that 


at be fasting; the Church has ordained it so, from the primi- 


tive times, through respect for this divine BhereHt and she 
only dispenses with this law in favour of those who, being 
dangerously ill, receive it as the viaticum. ‘The second is, . 
to’be kneeling, and to have the exterior as modest and as 
collected as possible. This posture of the body and this 
respectful demeanour, announce the sentiments of a soul 
which humbles itself profeundly before the Supreme Majesty. 


Exanpie.—Beir.g irritated by the hard-heartediess of 
Pharaoh, and touched by the just complaints of his peapla, 
God resolved to punish that obstinate prince, aua deliver 
the Hebrews from the bondage under which they groaned. 
When ‘he time appointed by his eternal decrees had arrived, 
be sent a destroying Angel, who killed in one night all the 
first-born children of the Egyptians ; but he ordered. his 
people to sacrifive a lamb on the previous evening to eat it 
in every family, a1 J to mark with .ts blood the door of each 
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house, so that the angel, the minister of his vengeance, 
might spare the children of that chosen race. 

Shortly after, he fed them with manna wh’eh for forty 
years he sent down from heaven. 

Who can fail to recognize in these two figures the divine 
Eucharist? The various relations existing between the 
shadow and the reality are far too striking to leave room 
for mistake. 

The Israelites, who were the people of God, were alone 
commanded to immolate that mysterious lamb; and the exe 
terminating Angel spared all the families of the Israelites 
whose doors were marked with its blood. Let us place the 
reality side by side with the figure: Christians alone have 
the right to sacrifice the divine Paschal Lamb, and the An- 
gels, the minister of God’s vengeance, spares all those who 
are marked with the blood thereof; and Christ has decreed 
that the faithful shall often renew this sacrifice, in memory 
of their deliverance from the slavery of the devil. 

The manna, that celestial food, was also a very natural 
image of the Sacrament of our altars. It is called the 
bread of heaven: its taste was the most delicious that could 
be imagined, and the Israelites only ate it after, having been 
delivered from the captivity of Pharaoh. 

The Eucharist, as Christ himself tells us, is the living 
bread which came down from heaven; it is the fruitful 
source of every grace, and can only be partaken of when 
the yoke of the demon is cast off, that is to say, when we 
are freed from the slavery of sin. 


ARAL CL ETL? 
OF THE EFFECTS OF THE EUCHARIST. 


Tue Eucharist produces admirable effects in these who 
receive it with worthy dispositions: the first is to unite us 
intimately with Jesus Christ and to incorporate us with 
Him. We may be united to him by faith, in believing ail the 
truths that he has revealed; we may also be united tu him 
by charity, in loving him perfectly: faith brings our mind 
in subjection te him, and charity attaches to him our heart, 
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But there is a union much more intimate and more perfect. 
being that which is effected by the participation of his sa. 
cred flesh and of his precious blood: this union is the proper 
effect of the Eucharist. Jesus Christ gives himself entirely 
to us, and unites his body with curs: by this union we he. 
come the same body and the same spirit with him. As the 
food which we take nourishes our body, so in like manner 
does the holy Eucharist nourish our soul; there is no sort 
of difference between the two cases, for, even as this food is 
changed into our substance, so does the holy Communion 
transform us into Jesus Christ. ‘This it was that made St. 
Paul say: “It is no more | who live, it is Jesus Christ wha 
liveth in me.” 

‘The second effect of the Eucharist is to increase, to con- 
firm, and to preserve within us the spiritual life of grace. 
Our divine Saviour, having become the food of our souls, 
remains not inactive; he gives a new impulse to the divine 
grace; he confirms us in his love, and makes us preserve 
that precious treasure with constant fidelity ; hence that 
unvarying sanctity which we so much admire in those who 
communicate deveutly. Would you know what it is that 
maintains that voung man in such edifying piety, and in a 
oat of life which renders him a model for all around? 
It is the holy Eucharist which he frequently receives, and 
with excellent dispositions. 

The third effect of this august Sacrament, is to weaken 
vur natural coneupiscence, and to moderate the violence of 
our passions. We are all born with a strong tendency to 
evil; it is like a venom infused into our whole nature by the 
sin of the first man. ‘The Eucharist does not entire y free 
us from this proneness to eyil, but it lessens its malignity ; 
and hence it is that the Fathers of the Church have called 
it an antidote, a counterpoison. In reality, this is what 
every one feels who communicates frequently and with good 
dispositions; they feel their own strength increase while 
that of their spiritual enemy is diminished. 

The fourth effect of the Eucharist is to give us the pledge 
of eternal life and of a glorious resurrection. It is Christ 
himself who teaches to us this consoling truth: “He who 
vateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and 
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! will raise him up at the last day.” The life which the 
holy Eucharist imparts to the soul is, as it were the begin. 
ning and the foretaste of the life of bliss; and that life 
shall abide in us and shall be everlasting, if we do not vo- 
luntarily deprive ourselves of it. ‘bis divine sacrament 
acts also on our bodies; it is in them as a seed and a germ 
of immortality, which shall one day bring them forth from 
the dust of the tomb, and clothe them with every glorious 
quality. ‘The presence of Christ within us becomes an as- 
sured pledge of our immortality, but it is only fervent com. 
-munion that operates these happy effects; tepid communion, 
that is to say, without sincere piety or with any affection 
to venial sin, leaves the soul in all its original weakness, 
which it even increases, and this applies still more strongly 
to sacrilegious communion, which is an enorme as crime. 


E;xampLe.—One day when Jesus was teaching in the syn- 
agogue of Caphernaum, this question was asked him by 
some of the listeners: “ What shall we do to perform the 
will of God?” Jesus answered them: “ ‘The will of God 
is that ye believe in Him whom he hath sent.” Where- 
upon the Jews replied: “ What hast thou wrought, that 
secing thee we should believe? Our fathers did eat manna 
in the desert, for it is written: “ He hath given them bread 
from heaven to eat.” Our Lord resumed his discourse, 
saying: “ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, Moses hath not 
given ye bread from heaven, but it is my Father who giveth 
the tiue bread from heaven, for the bread of God is He 
who cometh down from heaven, and who giveth life to the 
world., I am the bread of life; your fathers did eat manna 
in the desert, and they are dead; but this is the bread which 
eometh down from heaven, that he who eateth it may not 
die. I am the bread which came down from heaven; he 
who eateth of this bread shall have life eternal, and the 
bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the world. 
He who eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
lite, and I will raise him up at the last day; for my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed; he who eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him.” 

What more clear than these words: “ ‘The bread which 
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I will give is my flesh: my fiesh is meat indeed, and ny 
blood is drink indeed?” and do they not show beyond all 
doubt the real presence of Onr Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist ? Joun vi. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OF BAD COMMUNION. 


Tury who communicate in a state of mortal sin, do in- 
deed receive the body and blood of Christ, but they receive 
not the graces and salutary effects of the sacrament. On 
the contrary they eat and drink their own condemnation, 
according to the dreadful sentence of the apostle St. Paul: 
“Whoever” says he, “ eateth of that bread and drinketh 
the chalice of the Lord unworthily, (that is to say, in a 
state of sin whereby he is rendered unworthy) is guilty of 
the body and blood of Christ. Let a man, therefore, prove 
himself, and so let him eat of the bread and drink of the 
chalice, for he who eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh his own condemnation, not discerning the 
body of the Lord.” From these words we learn what a 
crime it is to make a bad communion, and how terrible are 
its effects. This crime is the most horrible of all sacri- 
_ leges, being the profanation of the most august of all sacra 
rents, and of all that is holiest in religion ; it profanes in 
the most outrageous manner, both the divinity < and humanity 
of Christ; it unites as far as such a union is possible, that 
divine Saviour with iniquity, by causing his adorable blood 
to flow through veins infected with sin. ‘This crime ‘is lika 
to that of Judas, in its perfidy and treachery; like that un- 
happy traitor, the unworthy communica betrays his di- 
vine Master to his most cruel enemies; like him, after hav- 
ing been loaded with his favours, he violates the most sa- 
cred rights of friendship and of gratitude; he crucifies him 
anew, makes him the sport of his passions, and trampies on 
the blood of the new covenant; such are again the words 
of the Apostle. And then what are the efleets of a crime 
60 heinous? Here they are: He who eats and drinks un. 
worthily, eats and drinks his own judgment and condenina 
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tion. The profaner eats and drinks the warrant whereby 
he is condemned; he incorporates it with himself, and ren- 
ders it in some sort inevitaole. Nourishment is no longer 
separable from him who has taken it, for it is changed inte 
his own flesh and blood, and becomes the same substance 
with himself, so that they can no longer be divided ; in like 
nanner, when the profaner has eaten his own judgment, 
he has, as it were, changed it into himself; his condemna- 
tion is not merely written in a book, nor on tables of mar- 
ble or of stone, but on his own heart: it has passed intu 
his veins, and he bears it incessantly with and about him. 
Oh, dreadful punishment, which can only proceed from the 
wrath of a God betrayed and insulted! Hence, it usually 
happens that he who has committed this crime falls into a 
callousness of heart, and a darkness of mind, which lead him 
on to final impenitence. We have a fearful example of this 
in the perfidious Judas: scarcely had he received the holy 
Eucharist unworthily, when his mind was darkened and his 
heart, as it were, petrified, nothing could stop him; he 
quickly arose from the table, and consummated his crime. 
In what did his sacrilege end? In despair, in death, and 
in eternal reprobation. Nevertheless, it must not be infer- 
red from this that he who has made a bad communion is to 
despair of his salvation: God forbid! how great soever 
may be his crime, he has always a resource, for the mercy 
of God js infinite, and if he seeks it with a contrite and 
humble heart he shall not be rejected; that precious hlood 
which he has once profaned can again purify him. But 
what we are to conclude is that the crime of receiving un- 
worthily is hard to expiate; that it rarely happens that a 
profaner of the body and blood of Christ enters into him. 
eelf; and that we should take all possible care lest we fall 
into so grievous a misfortune, and that if it have happened 
recourse must be immediately had to the sacrament of 
penance. 


Exampie.—The sacred books present to us but one tne 
stance of an unworthy communion, being that of Judas, 
who received his God into a soul defiled by avarice, and 
already occupied with the project of betraying him. Satan 
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immediately enters into him; he sells his hin master, de. 
livers him over to his enemies; neither the kiss of the Sou 
of God, nor the sweet name of friend by which he ad. 
dresses him, having power to touch his hardened heart 
What was the end of that monster, the object of just and 
endless execration? He fell into despair and became his 
own executioner; he hung himself, and his bowels burst 
asunder and fell out, as though they could not contain the 
God who had vouchsafed to enter therein. His guilty soul 
was cast into hell where it has now been for upwards of 
eighteen hundred years. Alas! those accumulated ages are 
but a point in the dread eternity of the iafernal torments! 

How terrible is this example! Weigh attentively all its 
circumstances: behold the blindness of that sacrilegious 
apostle,—his callousness, his despair,—and learn therefrom 
that it is 2 heinous crime to communicate unworthily, since 
it draws after it such frightful consequences. 


AR Oda oN. 
UF FREQUENT COMMUNION. 


Tue Apostle St. Paul, after having depicted in the strong- 
est terms the enormity of an unworthy communion, does 
not conclude: “ Keep away from the holy Eucharist ;” but 
he says: “ Let a man, therefore, prove himself, and so let 
him eat of that bread and drink cf that cup.” ‘The fear of 
communicating unworthily ought not, therefore, to deter us 
from communion, but engage us seriously to examine our 
dispositions, and redouble our watchfulness over ourselves 
so that we may be able frequently to approach the holy 
table with good dispositions. ‘To communicate unworthily | 
is, doubtless, a great evil; but not to communicate at all is 
not less an evil, and both lead inevitably to eternal death, 
The Eucharist is necessary for maintaining and preserving 
the spiritual life of grace; for the strength of the soul, like 
that of the body, is gradually worn away, if it be not kept 
up. ‘The means of effecting this is the divine Eucharist, es- 
tablished for that purpose by Jesus Christ. “If ye eat not,” 
says Ie himself, “the flesh of the Sou of man, and drink 
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not his blood, ye shall have no life in rou.” Ee has insti- 
tuted this sacrament under the form of bread and wine, to 
intimate that we ought to receive it often: the holy Eucha- 
rist ought to be the ordinary nourishment of our soul, aa 
bread and wine are of our body. In the first ages of Chris 
tianity, this truth was well understood, and the primitive 
christians regarded the Eucharist as the daily bread of the 
children of God ; they partook of it, indeed, every day, and 
feared nothing so much as the being deprived of it. We 
should endeavour to have the same dispositions as they had, 
and seek to imitate their fervor. And let it not be said that 
frequent communion was then usual, but that the discipline 
of the Church has changed. I grant that Christians have 
changed, and that fervor has diminished, but the spirit of 
the Church is always the same. ‘The holy Council of Trent 
says that it would wish all the faithful, as often as they 
assisted at the sacrifice of the mass, to communicate not only 
spiritually, bet by the actual reception of the Eucharist. 
Another council expresses a similar desire in these terms: 
“We observe, with sorrow, that there are Christians so 
negligent as to communicate but once in the year; and for 
that reason we exhort priests and all who exercise the min- 
istry of speech, to instruct the faithful as to the frequent 
communion formerly in use; on the marvellous effects 
which it then produced, and that there is no means so well 
adapted to restore amongst us the happy days of the primi- 
tive Church as frequent communion.” 

If the Church, therefore, only binds the faithful to one 
communion in the year, it is not because she believes that 
annual communion sufficient to preserve in her children the 
spiritual life of grace; she does not wish to use threats in 
order to induce them to communicate more frequently, fear 
ful of thereby multiplying transgressions or sacrileges 3 but 
she would desire that they might be pure enough to receive 
frequently,—as often, in short, as would be necessary to 
preserve, by virtue of the Eucharist, the life aud health of the 
soul. If we love God, we will often unite ourselves with 
him; he invites us to that sacred banquet. “Come to me,” 
says he, “all you who are sore and heavy laden, and I will 
relieve you; come with confidence, and fear nothing : coma 
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to me, who am your father, and I will give you the most 
touching pledge of my affection ; ; come to me, who am your 
God and [ will enrich you with my most precious g graces,’ 
The safest course for a faithful Christian in this respect, is 
to confess often, at least on the approach of the great festi- 
vals, and to follow the advice of his confessor as regaids 
the more or less frequent use of the holy communion. An- 
other practice which is extremely advantageous is, to make 
a spiritual communion from time to time; in order to do 
s0 we have but to recollect ourselves a moment, make an 
act of desire of the actual communion, and invite Jesus 
Christ to enter our soul, after having adored him in the 
most holy sacrament of the altar. 


ExampLe.—The young Albini, not having attained the 
prescribed age for making his first communion, contented 
himself with sighing incessantly after the happy day when 
he might receive his God under the Eucharistic veils, and 
he omitted nothing in preparing himself for so holy an ac- 
tion. He had so lively a horror for sin, that he avoided 
even the appearance of evil. He often said that he would 
not suffer the devil to enter his heart before Jesus Christ, 
and he had a constant desire to instruct himself in all that 
concerns the adorable sacrament of our altars. He not 
only sought to remember the words of the catechism, but 
even to take in their entire meaning. - The innocence of his 
life, his extreme desire to receive the holy communion, and 
the diligence with with which he prepared for it, induced 
his director to admit him to the hoiy table earlier than chil- 
dren are usually received. ‘This news was the most delight- 
ful that he could have heard ; he thanked his confessor with 
transports of joy, and from that moment his sole care was 
to purify his heart more and more, so as to prepare for Jesus 
Christ a dwelling not altogether unworthy of him. With 
that intention he would make a retreat before the time of 
his communion, during which he made a general confession 
of his whole life. ‘l'o see the torrents of tears which he 
poured forth, ard the lively sorrow by which he was pene- 
tiated, one woull have said that there had never been a 
greater sinuer than he on the earth. Yet he had never stained 
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his baptismal robe by any mortal sin; but the light of grace 

by which he was enlightened, caused him to regard even 
the slightest faults as so many hideous monsters, and he 
could not console himself because of having offended a God 
who vouchsafed even to become the food of his soul. 

It was in such sentiments as these that he passed the time 
of his retreat. The joyful moment for which he had se 
long sighed, arrived at last, and he had the happiness of 
receiving his God; but it would be impossible to express 
the lively sentiments of piety which animated him when re- 
ceiving the communion. He wept and sighed, and broke 
out into transporis of love and gratitude. “ Yes, my God,” 
he cried, “since you have nad the goodness to give yourself 
to me, i will give myself entirely to you; since you have 
united yourself so closely with me, nothing shall hencefor- 
ward separate me from you. I should be the most ungrate 
ful of all creatures if [ used any reserve towards a God who 
has loved me beyond measure.” 

Nor was this one of those passing fits of devotion which 
vanish with the occasion that called them forth. Albini 
never forgot that blissful day, nor the engagements con- 
tracted with his God. The communion was for him a sala- 
tary nourishment whereby he sensibly grew in virtue. and 
in piety. Very far from satiating his desires, this celestial 
food served only, on the contrary, to redouble their ardour, 
and ever after he never failed to receive every fortnight, 
well knowing that the divine Eucharist is as necessary to our 
soul as earthly food is to our body, and that it is impossible 
to maintain ourselves constantly in the ways of innocence 
and true piety without the frequent use of that adorable 
sacrament. The Virtuous Scholars. 


ARTICLE VI. 
ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS, 


Tue Eucharist is not merely a sacrament wherein Jesua 
Christ gives himself to us to be our spiritual sustenance, 
but it is also a sacrifice in which he offers himself for us to 
his eternal Father. Our Lord is not contented with oferirg 
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himself once on the cross for our redemption, but he would 
leave to his Church a sacrifice to represent that of the cross, 
which might perpetuate the memory thereof till the end of 
the world, and apply its merits unto us; it was for this pur- 
pose that, in his last supper, on the very night that he waa 
hetrayed, he offered up to God his Father his body and bis 
hluod, under the form of bread and wine; he gave them te 
his apostles, whom he then established as priests of the new 
law, and by these words: “ do this in remembrance of me,” 
be commanded them, and their successors in the priesthood, 
to offer them up, as the Catholic Church has always under- 
stood and taught. 

This sacrifice is the renewal and the comm-morative 
figure of that of the cross: the figure, because the blood of 
Christ appears to be separated from his body, which appa- 
rent separation recalls the memory of the real separation 
the renewal, because it is the same victim, the same host, 
the same sacrificer, and consequently the same sacrifice, 
offered upon the cross; the difference that exists between 
them is only in the manner: on the cross he was offered 
up by himself, whilst on the altar he offers himself through 
the ministry of the priest: on the cross he was offered up 
in a bloody manner, but the sacrifice of the altar is an un- 
bloody one. Such is the sacrifice of the Christian religion, 
the august sacrifice which alone comprises all the advan- 
tages which were but prefigured by the various sacrifices 
of the old law; it is, at the same time, a sacrifice of adora- 
tion; by which we acknowledge the supreme dominion of 
God over all his creatures; a sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
whereby we thank him for his blessings; a sacrifice of im- 
petration, by which we obtain yet other favours: and a sacri 
fice of propitiation whereby we appease his Justice. 

The oblation which Christ makes of himself to his Iathes 
son prises the most perfect homage which can be rendered 
to his infinite Majesty, and nothing can move him more 
strongly to look upon us with an eye of mercy, by placing 
before hitn the cruel death to which his beloved Son voian- 
tarily submitted, to reconcile sinners with Him. 

Instructed in the mystery of the Eucharist, persuaded 
that (Christ ss really present on the altar, where be renews 
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and perpetuates the memory of his death, with what piety 
and gratitude should we assist at this august sacnfice! If 
we had been present on Calvary when our Saviour was im 
molated for us, what would have been our sentiments 

Should we not have been penetrated with sorrow, compune- 
tion and love, in sight of so touching a spectacle! Since 
the sacrifice of the mass is the same as that of the cross, it 
ought to inspire us with the same sentiments. We should 
take care to unite ourselves in spirit with the priest whe 
offers it up, and conform our intentions to his. He offers 
it, to render to God the supreme worship which is due to ~ 
him, to obtain the remission of our sins, to draw down upon 
us the graces of which we stand in need, and to thank God 
for all those which we have already received. 

It is to God alone that the sacrifice is offered, because it 
is the homage of our dependence and of our servitude. We 
only commemorate the saints in the course of the mass, te 
praise and thank God for the victories which his grace has 
enabled them to obtain, and to ask them to unite their 
prayers with ours. ‘This sacrifice is offered not only for the 
living, but also for all those who have died in the state of 
grace, and who may have still some sins to expiate in pur- 
gatory. ‘The Church prays for them, through the merits of 
this sacrifice, that their souls may be relieved in the pains 
which they undergo, and may be freed therefrom to enter 
upon eternal life. This custom of offering up the holy 
sacrifice for the dead is of remote antiquity, and comes from 
the tradition of the apostles. 


Exampies.—A certain mother of a family, who had von- 
tracted the excellent habit of every day assisting at mass, 
heard it in this way: on Sunday, to accomplish the precept 
pf the Church; on Monday, for the souls in purgatory ; on 
Tuesday, for the conversion of sinners; on Wednesday, for 
the perseverance of the just; on ‘Thursday to acquit herself 
of her duty towards Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament; on 
Friday, in honour of his Passion ; and on Saturday to placa 
herself and her family under the protection of Mary. She 
asserted that she had derived the very greatest advantages 
from this pious practice. 
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William Ruffin, a young scholar whose life might serve 
as a model for Christian youth, found his greatest pleasure 
in serving mass. He discharged this delightful duty with 
touching piety and with such angelic fervour that no one 
could look upon him without being moved to devotion. It 
may be truly said that by this holy exercise he obtained 
from God so many graces that he was raised to a high de. 
gree of sanctity. 

Life of Ruffin, by the Abbé CaRROoN 


CHAR PERV Ts 
OF EXTREME UNCTION. 


Gop, who is infinitely good, has not only provided us 
with salutary assistance for the course of our life, and a 
state of Lealth, but he has also established a sacrament to 
console us in the time of sickness, and especially at the ap- 
proach of death, when temptations are more violent and 
more dangerous. This sacramentis called Kzireme Unction, 
being the last unction that a Christian receives. The first 
unction is made in baptism, the second in confirmation, and 
the last inany dangerous malady. Jesus Christ has instituted 
the Extreme Unction for the spiritual and corporal relief of 
the sick. it is explained to us by the apostle St. James, in 
the following terms: “If any one be sick amongst you, let 
him call in the priests of the church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man: the Lord will 
comfort him, and if he be guilty of any sin, it shall be re- 
mitted.” From these words we learn that two things are 
essential to this sacrament: the unction, and the prayer 
which accompanies it: the unction is made with oil of 
olives, consecrated by the bishop on holy Thursday. ‘The 
holy oil ts applied to each of the five senses, in order to 
purify them from the sins of which they have been the me- 
dium. ‘This is the prayer which the priest pronounces 
while making the application: “ May the Lord, by this unc- 
tion with sacred oil, and through his great mercy, forgive 
thee all the sins which thou hast committed by sight, by 
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smell, and by the other senses.” A prayer both powerful 
and efficacious, since our Lord hath promised, by the mouth 
of bis Apostle, that he will always hear it. 

This sacrament has three principal effects: the first is to 
strengthen the sick person against the temptations of the 
es and the horror of death; it confirms their faith and 
confidence in God, and by that means fortifies them against 
the attacks of the devil; it excites in the heart the desire 
and the hope of possessing God, and thus fortifies against 
the fear of death; the more ardent is this desire, and firmer 
this hope, the less they fear to die. 

‘The second effect of Extreme Unction is to efface the 
traces of sin, together with the sins themselves, if there are 
still any to be expiated ; hence it is that this sacrament was 
called by the fathers of the church, the perfection and com- 
pletion of penance. By the traces or remains of sin is un- 
derstood a weakness and languor of soul which continues 
even after the sin has been forgiven, which produces a 
lingering attachment to the things of the earth, and prevents 
us from having a taste for spiritual things; this sacrament 
removes that weakness, by detaching us from the worid and 
making us desire heaven. It also remits venial sin, and 
even those mortal sins which may have been forgotten, or 
which the sick person is unable to éonfess, provided, never- 
theless, that there be sincere and true contrition; but, if 
possible, recourse must be previously had to the sacrament 
of penance, for Extreme Unction is a sacrament of the liv- 
ing, and ought to be received in the state of grace. 

The third effect of Extreme Unction is to restore health 
to the sick, if it be consistent with their salvation ; it must 
not therefore be deferred till the last extremity; it is no 
time to ask for health when one is about to breathe his 
last, for that would be to tempt God, since the person’s ree 
covery could not be effected without an evident miracle, 
[t suffices to be dangerously ill, in order to receive Extreme 
Unction, and when it is received with sound and free judg- 
ment one is better disposea for its reception, and derives 
much more profit therefrom. Besides, in deferring it till 
the Jast moment, one runs the risk of dying without it, for 
it often happens that they who thus postpone it, are finally 
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prevented by death from receiving it at all. Although this ~ 


sacrament be not of absolute necessity, we are nevertha. 
less hound to receive it when we can, for it is the ordinary 
means of obtaining a happy death, those who neglect it 
disobey a precept of Christ, and they wilfully deprive them- 
selves of the graces attached to this sacrament, and expose 
themselves to the danger of a bad death, which is ‘he 
greatest of all misfortunes. 


ExampiLes.—A father was once dangerously ill. He 
had a daughter of about eight years old, who had profitted 
well by the instructions she had received at Catechism. 
Being alone with her father, she said to him: “ Papa! 
papa! you are very sick, and the doctor says that you may 
perhaps die to-morrow. Mamma is erying in her own 
room, and they are all trying to comfort her. I have heard 
the priest say at Catechism that it is a great sin to let any 
one die without confession, and no one ventures to tell you 
that you ought to make your confession.—*“ I thank you,” 
said her father, ‘ go, my child, go instantly for the priest. 
May the Lord bless you, for I shall be indebted to you after 
God, for my salvation.”—The priest came, and gave the last 
sacraments to the sick man, who died next day. After 
having received the Sacraments, he several times exclaimed: 
“ Without my little one—my dear child, what would have 
become of me Q 2 LASAUSSR. 


6 

St. Martin, archbishop of Tours, St. Louis, king of 
France, and Louis the Tall, another king of France, chose 
to receive Extreme Unction and yield their last breath, 
lying on haircloth, and’ with ashes laid upon them, by that 
means to excite within them sentiments of penance, and at 
the same time to inspire the assistants with similar feelings. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OF HOLY ORDERS. 


é 


Tue five first sacraments are ccmmon to all the faithful, 
all are bound * receive them ir the times and circum. 
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stances wherein they require such assistance: the two fol 
lowing are peculiar to two states which, by their import 
ance, ‘and the great obligations they impose, have need of 
graces still more powerful: The Sacrament of Orders 
gives to the Church the pastors by whom she is governed 
it is by the imposition of hands and the accompanying 
prayer that they are set apart, as it were, from the rest of 
the faithful, and receive the power of announcing the Gos- 
pel, of administering the Sacraments, and of offering up. 
the holy Saerifice; the power, in a word, of exercising the 

sacred ministry. Jesus Christ instituted this Sacrament 
when he ealled his Apostles, and said to them: “ As my 
Father sent me, I also send you; go, teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; receive ve the Holy Ghost ; whose sins 
ye remit they shall be remitted, and whose sins ye retain, 
they are retained:” and again, when after having estab- 
lished the Sacrifice of his body and blood ; he added: 
“ Do this in remembrance of me.’ 

Holy Orders is, therefore, a Sacrament which gives power 
to fulfil the ecclesiastical functions, together with grace to 
exercise them in holiness: the Apostles received not this 
power for themselves only, but in order that they might im- 
part it to others. We see, accordingly, in the Sacred Serip- 
tures, that they ordained bishops, priests, and deacons by 
the smposition of hands; and we read in Ecclesiastical His- 

. tory that the first bishops established by the Apostles, or- 
dained others to be their successors; and this succession, 
which has never been interrupted, will continue in the 
Church till the end of ages. 

‘Vne priesthood is attained by several degrees or different 
arders There are four Orders which are called minor: 
namely, those of porter, reader, exorcist, and acolyte; and 
three major ; namely, sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. A 
atate so holy requires great dispositions i in those who would 
embrace it; the first is, that he be called thereto, and takes it 
not upon Biaeal to enter. If there be no state into which 

_ it is lawful to enter without having consulted God to know 
whether it be one’s vocation, that precaution is still more 

' neceasary whon the question is of a state whose functions 
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are so hoy and so sublime. “It is not you who have 
chosen me,” said Christ to his Apostles, “ but it is | whe 
have established you, to the end that ye may go and bea 
fruit.” ‘The second disposition for entering upon. the ecele 
siastical state, is to be inspired with zeal for the glory of 
God, and the salvation of men; wo to them who enter thir 
holy state with merely human motives, consulting only in 
terest or ambition, and proposing only to enrich themselves 
and be enabled to live more comfortably, and in a more re 
spectable position !—The third disposition is to be of irre 
proachable morals; it would be, indeed, desirable if the 
recipient of Holy Orders. had preserved his baptismal. inno- 
cence; at least that he may have long before recovered it, 
and led an edifying and blameless life. Finally, the fourth 
disposition is to be in a.state of grace; it would be a horri- 
ble sacrilege to receive a sacrament so holy with a con- 
science defiled by mortal sin. 


Exampie.—Do you know what it is to be a priest, you 
who smile with contempt, and are irritated by the mere 
mention of the word? A priest is, by virtue ef his office, 
the friend, the living providence of all the wretched; the 
consoler of the afflicted, the defender of the unprotected, 
the support of the widow, the father of the orphan, the re- 
pairer of all the disorders and of all the evils begotten by 
your passions, and your fatal doctrines, His entire life is 
put one long and heroie course of devotion to the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures. Which of you would consent to 
exchange, as he does, the domestic joys, the pleasures, and 
the wealth which men seek so eagerly, for obscure toil, 
painful duties, functions of which the exercise rends the very 
heart, and revolts the senses, and make so many sacrifices 
to gather no other fruit than disdain, ingratitude, and insult. 

You are still fast asleep in your bed, when the. % of 
charity, long before the dawn, has begun again the ua ‘v 
series of his beneficent labours. H. has relieved the poor, 
visited the sick, wiped away the tears of the unhappy, or 
called forth those of repentance, instructed the ignorant, 
fortified the weak, and confirmed in virtue souls whom the 
storm of passion had disturbed. After a day filled up with 
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such actions, the ev.ning comes, but it brings not repuse,— 
ust at the time when pleasure calls you to theatres, balls, 
and parties, some one is hurrying for the priest; a Christian 
has reached the term of his existence, he is dying, and per. 
haps of a contagions malady ; it matters not, the guod pas 
tor will not suffer that soul. to depart this world without 
imparting relief to its anguish, ‘without investing it with the 
consolations of Hope and Faith; without praying beside 
the death-bed to the God who died for that soul, and who 
even then gives it, in the sacrament of love, a sure pledge 
of immortality. ye 

‘To the eye of faith he is more than all this; he is the 
minister of Christ on earth, and charged, as his represen- 
tative, with the exercise of functions lvhiak were not even 
confided to the angels. 

Such, then, is the priest; not such as prejudice and aver- 
sion would fain depict him, but ashe really appears amongst 
you. 


(eee See Cae sR ESD, 
CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY. 


MarrraceE has been instituted from the beginning of the 
world, when God gave to man as a companion the woman 
whdm he had formed of one of his ribs, and by a special 
blessing granted unto them fruitfulness! ‘To render this 
first institution still more sacred, Jesus Christ has raised it 
to the dignity of a sacrament, attaching to it a peculiar 
grace to secure that indissoluble union, and to sanctify those 
who contract it; he has rendered it the image and the sign 
of a great mystery, of his intimate and eternal union with 
his Church; thence, marriage has become a source of spi- 
ritual blessings for those who receive it with Christian dis- 
pesitions. 

Matrimony is, therefore, a sacrament which gives grace 
to sanctify the lawful companionship of man and woman. 
It is a certain truth that those who contract marriage after 
_ having consulted God, and with Christian intentions, receive 
through that sacrament graces to sanctify themsel"es by tha 
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taithful fulfilment of the duties of their state. Before de. 
ciding on embracing this state, we should address our fer- 
vent prayers to God that he may make known to us whether 
we ure called thereto; without that precaution, we would 
contract rashly and contrary to the will of God, an irrevo- 
cable engagement unblessed by’ him, and thereby expose 
our salvation to imminent danger. God never fails to make 
known his will to those who invoke him'with all their heart. 
The advice of parents should also be taken; they seek the 
advancement of their children, and know better how it is to 
be obtained; and their counsel should be followed rather 
than a blind inclination, in an affair so important, on which 
depends our happiness for time and for eternity. 
There are three principal dispositions for receiving the 
sacrament of marriage: the first is to receive it with a con- 
science purified from all mortal sin, because matrimony, 
being a sacrament of the living, the spiritual life of grace is 
supposed to exist in those who receive it. The Council of 
Trent even exhorts persons who would enter upon this 
state, to approach the holy Eucharist in order to draw down 
upon themselves the blessing of Heaven. ‘The second dis- 
position is to receive it with the intention of doing the will 
of God, and serving him in that state. We should propose 
to ourselves to please God in all our actions, even the most 
common; but much more in making an engagement which 
is for life. ‘“ We are the children of saints,” said the young 
Tobias to Sarah his wife, “and we ought not to marry like 
the Pagans, who know not God.” Let those who think theme 
selves called to the marriage statc, enter therein solely with 
a view to sanctify themselves, and to fulfil all its obliga- 
tions. ‘The third disposition for the sacrament of marriage 
is to receive it with modesty, decency, and the other virtues 
suitable to the sanctity of the sacrament, by earetully avoid- 
ing all that might infringe on the rules of the most exact 
propriety. ‘To receive the nuptial blessing with an immo- 
dest demeanour, would be to offend God at the very foot of 
ais altar, and profane a sacrament which should only be 
approached with much piety and respect. . Ps 
Married people have four obligations to fulfil: they are 
to live together in a holy companionship and in perfect una 
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nimity, mutually to keep the conjugal faith which thev 
pledged to each other before God’s holy altar, to assist each 
other in every necessity, and finally to give their children ¢ 
Christian education, teaching them early to pray to God 
and piously to perform the other duties of religion; ofter 
repeating to them the maxims of the Gospel, giving them 
good example in all things, and watching over their con 
duct so as to remuve them from all that could lead them tc 
evil. 


Exampie.—A young physician of Paris received the sa- 
crament of marriage in 1829, under the most edifying cir- 
cumstances. 

He was introduced by a frien. to a family much respected 
for their virtues, and he was soon permitted to hope for the 
hand of their only daughter, who was as pious as the rest 
of her family. ‘his young lady was soon after engaged to 
the doctor, whose modesty equalled his learning and skill. 
‘The nuptial ceremony was soon after to take place, when 
the young man called one day and asked his intended 
mother-in-law if he might not be permitted to speak a few 
words in private to Mademoiselle Emilie.—“ It is quite im- 
possible, sir!” she replied, politely, “my daughter has not 
been very well these last two days, and she requires to be 
left undisturbed.”—“ But, madam! it is a painful depriva- 
tion to me not to be allowed to see your daughter; I have 
only had the pleasure of seeing her three or four times in 
company, so that [ have not yet had an opportunity of ex.: 
pressing my own sentiments, or ascertaining hers.” —“ You 
entreaties are painful to me,” said the lady, “but really 
you cannot see my daughter.”—* And yet I have something 
of importance to say to her.’—“In that case I will call 
her, if you desire it, and you can speak to her in my pre- 
sence; my daughter has never been left alone with any 
man.”—-“ But am not | to be her husband very soon ?”— 
“Then, sir, my daughter will be no longer mine to controul; 
but while she is, I must fulfil my duty—the duty of a pru- 
dent, and Christian mother.”—“ Ah, madam!” exclaimed 
the physician, “I find that I must confide to you my real 
intentions. Educate. myself, by religious parents, | have 
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ever remained faithful to that holy religion which actaates 
your estimable conduct. The indifference which unhappily 
exists amongst certain classes may have very naturally in 
spired you a distrust; but, far from having such senti. 
ments, [ make it my pride and glory to follow in all things 
the dictates of Faith, for the more I study them, the more 
highly do [ esteem and respect them. If I have insisted so 
much on having a private interview with your daughter, it 
is because I wished to sound her dispositions in that respect 
and to beg of her to prepare herself by a general confes- 
sion and the reception of the holy Eucharist, for receiving 
with the nuptial blessing all the graces attached thereto. 

On hearing this, the mother could not restrain her tears ; 
she threw herself into the arms of the virtuous physician, 
- and said, as she pressed him to her heart: ‘“ Well, my son, 
we shall all communicate together; go and see my daugh- 
ter, and tell her that I have called you my son. Go, pious 
young man, your sentiments assure me that both you and 
my daughter shall be happy.” 

The excellent young man did not stop there. Every 
day, for eight days, he had the holy sacrifice, offered up te 
obtain a blessing on his union. But the most touching sight 
of ail was to see, on the day of the marriage, the young 
couple approaching the holy table together, with the worthy 
father and_mother of the young man, (both shedding tears 
of joy,) and the mother and grandmother of the bride, all 
of whom received the communion from the hands of the 
priest who blessed the marriage. 

What a beautiful example for young people! what a les 
son for so many parents who are either indifferent or irreli- 
gious !—Ah! if every ‘inion resembled this, how happy 
and how tranquil would society be ! 
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SECOND TREATISE. 


ON PRAYER. 


re wee ee 


: CHAPTER I. 


OF PRAYER IN GENERAL. 


ARTICLE I. 
NECESSITY OF PRAYER. 


Prayer is the second means of obtaining grace; it te 
an elevation of the heart and mind to God, offering to him 
our homage, and begging of him all that is necessary for 
us. Prayer is an indispensable duty, and cannot be omitted 
without sin; Jesus Christ has made it an express command- 
ment, and the precept is several times repeated in the Gos- 
pel: “»Watch,” said he, “ and pray; we ought always ta 
pray, and not to faint.” 

Hence, the reproach which he makes to his disciples : 
““As yet ye have asked nothing in my name; ask, and ye 
shall receive.” He» himself has practised what he com- 
mands us to do, since he often passed whole nights in 
prayer, or rather, so to speak, his entire life was one con- 
tinued prayer. Christ had certainly no need of praying 
for himself; but he would give us the example, and thereby 
engage us to practise that holy exercise: we had need that 
de should pray for us, and that he should show us the obli- 


gation of preyer. Salvation is promised but to Prayer,—-u 


is only possible through prayer, and is granted only to per- 
severance in prayer. ‘This holy exercise is then of indis. 
peusable necessity ; and even though the Gospel did not 
make it a positive law to pray, and pray without ceasing, 
the sense of our own misery would alone suffice to prove 
its necessity. Do not the ever-present wants of our souls 
and Lodies continually warn us to have recourse to Him 
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who alone can remedy them? Is it not the lot of the 
wretched to bewail, and to solicit relief4 Our indigence 
is extreme, and the treasures which we seek are of infinite 
value. God is ready to grant them to us, and he not only 
permits us to ask them, but even commands us to do so; 
uot that he is ignorant of our wants; he knows them better 
than we ourselves do; but yet he requires that we should 
expose them to him, to make us desire with more ‘ardour 
the blessings he has in store for us, and to render us by that 
very desire more capable of receiving them. ‘The desire of 
the everlasting treasures is inflamed by the holy exercise 
of prayer, and the more ardent that desire, the more do we 
receive from God; he gives food to the hungry; and sends 
those away empty who, believing themselves rich, imagine 
that they require nothing from him. Were God to grant 
us his favours without our asking, we should be tempted to 
attribute them to ourselves; but when, after having felt our 
misery and our impotence, we apply to him, we then can- 
not dissemble to ourselves our entire dependence; we are 
compelled to acknowledge that we can do nothing without, 
him, and that whatever we receive is the gift of his pure 
liberality; by this humble avowal of our extreme indigence, 
we are disposed for receiving his most abundant blessings. 
Let us apply ourselves, then, to this holy exervise; let us 
not imagine that, to fulfil this essential duty, it is sufficient 
to employ a few minutes, and to pass the rest of our time 
without thinking of God; we must frequently have recourse 
to prayer, and persevere therein. God chooses to be soli- 
cited, urged, importuned ; he’ never tires of hearing us; the 
treasures of his grace are infinite, and nothing is more 
agrecable to him than to be asked for them—asked inces- 
gantly. Earthly kings do not permit every one to speak to 
them; that is a favour which they grant but to their cour- 
tiers and favourites, and on certain occasions; but it is not 
so with our God, who suffers us to address him at ail times, 
to present to him our wants, and implcre his assistance ; 
this he even exhorts us to do freely, and if we fail to sup- 
picate him, he is even offended with us. What an honour 
jt 3s for a vile creature thus to ipproach its God, and 
eommunicate to bim its thoughts, its uneasiness, its desires, 
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with a holy freedom, and a tender corfidence! Would it 
not be despising his goodness if we profited not by the 
favour which he ever grants us of hearing us at all times, 
and of interesting himself in all that we desire ? 


Exampirs.— Prayer is the door by which the Lord ig 
pleased to dispense his graces,” said St. Theresa. “If this 
door be closed, what is to become of us? Alas!” added 
she, “| have myself experienced this. I had the misfortune 
of giving up mental prayer, and | became every day less ef 
a Christian. If I had not resumed that holy exercise, [ 
was lost for ever. Life of St. Lieresa. 

David, although placed on the throne, and busied with 
the affairs of his kingdom, was accustomed tuo pray seven 
times in the day, as he himself tells us; and he arose in the 
night to pray. Animated by the Spirit of Ged. ne composeg 
sublime canticles, which are still chanted in the Church o!} 
the new law. f 

Several great princes, such as Cherlamagne, St. Louis. 
an.’ St. Henry, emperor, religiously ubserved the practice 
or reciting every day the office of the Church, and also of 
nsing during the night to assist at znatins. 

A respectable author, who wrote under the influence 
of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, then in ail its 
novelty, as in the finsh of its hatred of Christianity, has 
made the following reflection: “ Amongst the Romans, on 
sitting down to table, the master of the house took a cup 
of wine and poured some drops on the ground; tnese liba- 
tions were the hamage which they rendered to Providence. 
The Christians have been always accustomed, before and 
after meals, to pray to God, thanking him for tne repast 
whish they were about to take, or which they had taken. 
Is it not very wrong, and, at the same time, very ndiculous 
that in France, during the last filty years, this so natural 
act of gratitude and of religion shouid be regarded by peu- 
ple of the great workd as a little puerile eeremony, an old 
fashion unworthy the observance of an enlightened age} 
Mur inferiors, when they learn from eur example to be un- 

~ateful to God, will accustom them-e'ves to be the same 
ywarils us.” 
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SRTICLE SIT: 
ON ‘THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


Att is promised to prayer; and when properly made, it 
obtains every blessing. ‘This is a truth repeated at almost 
-every page of the Scripture, and the promise of Christ is 
formal on that head. “ Ask and ye shall receive ; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock and it shail be opened unto you.— 
Whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believe that ye shall receive, and 
W shall be given you.” He is not even content with assuring 
us that prayer, if well made, is always heard; he has even 
ratified it with an oath: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father, in my ‘name, he will 
give unto you.” Finally, to dissipate all shadow of doubt, 
he subjoins this proof, which is very fit to revive the most 
desponding heart: “ Does a father give a stone to his son 
when he asks for bread; and if he “ask a fish, will he give 
him a serpent? If ye, then, perverse as ye are, know how 
to give good things to your children, how much more will 
your heavenly father give them to those who ask them of 
him.” After a promise so formal, one must have lost all 
faith, before they can doubt the efficacy of prayer. If we 
depend on the promises of an upright man, how much 
more may we rely on the promise, nay, the oath of Jesus 
Christ, who is truth itself! It would be doing him an in- 
jury to let distrust enter one’s mind. Ah! whence could 
that distrust arise? is it from our own unworthiness? But ia_ 
not the goodness of God purely gratuitous; and is not the 
very acknowledgment of our unworthiness a title whereby 
we obtain access to a mercy which the greatest crimes can 
not exhaust, and which invites the greatest sinners to draw 
near with confidence? And is it not in the name of Jesa 
Christ that we pray? Is not our unworthiness covered by 
bis infinite merits? No; never has the prayér of the sin- 
ner been rejected, when he humbles himself before God , - 
‘ascends to the throne of the Eternal, and is sare to draw 
down blessings on the soul whence it arose 

“Is there any one,” says the prophet, “ who. having in- 
yoked the Lord, hath been despised? Our fathers cal i 
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apon the Lord, and they were delivered; they hoped in 
the Lord, and they were not confounded: whosoever tn- 
voketh the name ot the Lord shall be saved.” God is 
honoured by this full, entire, and boundless confid2nce ; 
it is a homage rendered to his power, to his goodness, 
wid to his fidelity in his nramises: it obtains all, for God 
can refuse it nothing. Moses prays on the mountain, and 
the enemies of God’s people are defeated; Judith prays, 

and her country is delivered; the pious king Ezechias 
prays, and God revokes the sentence of death which he 
kad pronounced against him; the publican prays in tne 
temple, and he goes thence Justified; the sinful woman 
prays, and her sins are remitted; the good thief prays on 
the cross, and although he was feeen with the most enor- 
mous crimes, he yet obtains pardon. ‘Tuts is: the reason 
why St. John said: “That which excites our conridence 
in God, is that he hears us in au tuat we ask conformabte 
to his will; for we-know thac le will neac us in all what. 
soever we ask of him; anu we Know it, because we have 
already received the favours which we asked.” Let us 
‘hen, never ussert our own weakness when we are exhorteo 
to the»practice of vircue, tet us never again say that we are 
carried away by our wacural tendency to evil, or that we 
cannot resist the vio1ence of our passions. We can pray, 
end prayer will sustain our feebleness; we can pray, and 
prayer will fortify us against our evil inclinations; we 
can pray, and prayer will moderate the violence of our 
passions. We have need of grace, in order to practise 
the lessons of wisdom: let us ask, and God will grant 
us that grace. “If any one wants wisdom,” says the 
ayostle St. James, “let him ask it of God, who giveth 
freely to all, and wisdom shall be given him.” No one 
evor fails then to obtain help from God, provided i, be 
ashed in a fitting manner, and if we ontain it not, the 
{uult is altogether our own: it is because we do not apply 
to God with that confidence which wins every blessing. 


Examptr.—St. John Chrysostom fears not to assert that 
prayer isein some manner more powerful than God him. 
self, since it succeeds in bending his will, and in making 
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him retract the sentence he had pronounced against us 
Of this we have an example: ‘he Israelites having trans. 
gressed the law of God, and set up in the desert a golden 
call as the object of their worship, God, ever clen.cnt, seem- 
vd to fear the efficacy of the intercession of Moses. “ Le 
me alone,” said he to his servant, “seek not to turn nie 
from cutting off that rebellious people.” Nevertheless, ba 
ing overcome, by the earnest entreaties of Moses, as thea 
holy Scripture telis us, he did not execute his intentions 
in regard to the Hebrews, 


ARTICLE III. 
ON THE QUALITIES OF PRAYER, 


Tue great advantages of prayer depend altogether on 
the way in which we acquit ourselves of that duty. In 
order to pray well, we must pray in the name of Christ 
Jesus, and through his merits, for He has only promised to 
grant what we should ask in his name: hence it is that 
the Church terminates all her prayers, by these words : 
“ Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Secondly, we must 
pray with attention, that is to say, we must think of God, 
and the subject of our petition. God hears more willing- 
ly the voice of the heart than that of the mouth. Prayer 
is an elevation of the soul to God, so that we do not pray 
ut all, when during prayer we think of anything but Him. 
it is true that distractions, if they be involuntary, do not 
render the prayer faulty ; but God is offended by those for 
which we have given occasion through our own fault, or if 
we banish them not as svon as we have become conscious 
of their presence. In that case we should merit the reproach 
which God addressed to the Jews of old: “This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me.” Thirdly, we must pray with confidence. Our Lerd 
when promising to hear our prayers, always annexes thia 
eondition, that they be accompanied by faith; he usually 
said to those who applied to him for a cure: * Be 2 
done unto thee according to thy faith.” Our ‘confidence 
santot be too firm, since it is founded on the power of 
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God, who is able to do infinitely more than we ask of him 
on his mercy which has no bounds; and on the infinite 
merits of Christ, in whose name we pray. What! should 
we address ourselves with all confidence, in our tempo- 
ral necessities, to a friend who is rich, powerfui, and af 
tried generosity, and yet fail to apply to God in even our 
epiritual wants, although he commands and invites us to 
have recourse to Him as to a good father! Is not such 
distrust injurious to his tenderness? What is the kindness: 
of men Compared to that of God ?—Finally, we are to pray 
with perseverance; God, in his inexplicable wisdom and 
goodness, sometimes defers granting us what we ask of 
him; that delay is not a refusal, it is only a trial. By 
that he wishes to show us the value of his gifts, to in- 
crease the ardour of our desires, and dispose us to receive 
them in greater abundance. We ought not then to be dis- 
couraged, or fail to pray; we are commanded by Christ 
to do so; and to make us feel the necessity of persever- 
ance, he makes use of two comparisons: the first is that 
of a widow, who, by her importunity, touches at last the 
heart of a cruel judge, and forces him to do her justice; 
the second is that of a man, who, in the middle of the night, 
goes to ask of his friend a loan of three loaves; the friend 
refuses to rise from his bed; but the other is not diseour- 
aged, and continues to knock at the door, redcubling his en- 
treaties; lis perseverance is rewarded, and he obtains what 
he asked. Our Lord concludes this parable by a lively 
and earnest exhortation, to pray without ceasing, together 
with a formal promise to grant to us whatever we shall 
ask with perseverance. The moment when we desist from 
prayer, 1s perhaps the very one which God had appointed 
for hearing us. Remember this well; it is prayer that 
asks, but only perseverance that obtains. 


ixampLe.— It was,” says a pious writer, “the custom 
of a child of quality, to offer his heart to God, every morn- 
ing with much fervour, and this was like the spirit of all 
the actions of the day. “If I fail,” said he, “in this duty, 
as it has sometimes happened. | am dissipated all the rest 
of the day.” ‘This holy child, before he had completed his 
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twellth year, died, and with sentiments of tne rarest piety 
“My God!” he exclaimed from time to time during his last 
illness, “1 have made an almost daily sacrifice of my 
heart to thee, I now offer up my life as the last sacrifice | 
can make.” 

Let us imitate this pious child, and be exact like him in 
offering our hearts to God every morning, that we may die, 
as he did, an edifying death. ARVISENET. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


ARTICLE I. 
ON WHAT IS TO BE ASKED OF GOD. 


Ovr Lord has himself taught us what we are to beg of 
God, and the order in which it is to be asked. He has 
even vouchsafed to draw up the petition which we are to 
present to the Father in his name, and to leave us an excel. 
lent form of prayer, which is thenee called The Lord’s 
Prayer. “Jesus Christ,’ says St. Cyprian, ‘“ amongst 
other salutary advices and precepts, which he hath given to 
his people in order to guide them to salvation, has pre- 
scribed a formula of prayer, to the end that we may be the 
more readily heard by the Father, by addressing him in the 
very words which he Son hath taught us. Let us, there- 
fore, pray,” adds this holy doctor, “ as our master and our 
God hath direeted us; that prayer must be pleasing to God 
which comes from himself, and strikes his ear through the 
words of Christ; let the Father recognize in our prayer the 
words of his divine Son, Since Jesus Christ is our advo- 
cate with his Father, let us make use of the verv words of 
vur Mediator; he assures us that the Father will grant what. 
ever is asked in his name; how much more willingly if 
asked, not only in his name, but in bis own very words!” 
The Church, accordingly, makes continual use of that di- 
vine prayer; by it she begins and ends all her oltices; she 
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fi.troduces it particularly in the holy Sacrifice of the masa 
‘Lhe faithtu shculd recite it daily, morning and evening, and 
recail it often 10 their minds through the course of the day. 

‘Che Lord’s Prayer is composed of a short preface, and 
seven petitions or requests, of which the three first relate to 
Goud, and the other four eoncern ourselves; it contains all 
that we can desire and ask of God; it is the rule by which 
we are to form our sentiments and our desires. We may, 
indeed, make use of other words in our prayers, but we are 
to ask nothing of Goa save wliat is contained in this 
model; any request that is not consistent with it, would be 
anworthy a Christian, and could not be agreeable to God. 
The preface consists of these words: “ Our Father, who art 
tn Heaven,” Jesus Christ has thrown iato these few words 
all that is most capable of engaging God to hear us, and 
of inspiring within ourselves sentiments of respect, confi- 
dence, and love 

We call God our Father, for so has Christ instructed us 
to do. God is indeed our father by creation, since He has 
given us life, and formed us to his own image; he is still 
more our father by the grace of regeneration, seeing that in 
Baptism he adopted us as his children in Christ Jesus. 
“Consider,” says the Apostle St. John, “ what love the 
Father has had for us, since he would have us called his 
children, and really be sot” ' «Because ye are children,” 
adds St. Paul, “God has sent into your hearts the spirit of 
nis Son, who cries, “ My Father, my Father!” Oh, name 
full of sweetness and delight! what love, what gratitude, 
and what confidence should it not excite in your heart! if 
it oe true that God is your Father, can you fear that your 
prayer will be rejected when you remind him of a name by 
which he takes pleasure in hearing us address him? What 
does He not grant to a child who prays to Him, after he 
has received him into the number of his children by a grace 
which anticipated his prayers and desires. Fear only that 
by your disobedience you may render yourse f unworthy to 
be callea che child of God; that alone ean ebstruct the flow 
of his grace and the effect of your prayers. Each of us 
says, when addressing God: “ Our Father,” avd not My 
Father, because having all the same father, and expecting 
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from hitn the same inheritance, we are not only to pray for 
ourselves, but for all the faithful, who are our bri thren. y 
that we understand that it is not in our own name we pray, 
but in that of Jesus Christ, and in union with the whole bod 
of His Church, whose members we are.. We add: “ Whe 
art in heaven,” for although God is every where in his im. 
mensity, we nevertheless consider heaven as the throne of 
his glory; it is in heaven that he puts forth all his magni. 
ficence, and reveals himself fully to his elect without the 
shadow of a cloud to obscure his brightness. It is to hea- 
ven that we ourselves. are called; heaven is our country, 
and the inheritance destined for us by our Father. When 
we kneel then in prayer, let us raise our thoughts and our 
desires to heaven; let us unite with the society of blessed 
spirits, and excite in our hearts the hope and the desire of. 
possessing God. 


Examp.es.—* It is now,” said St. Francis of Assissium, 
after having been disinherited by his father because of his 
great liberality towards the poor, “It is now that I cau 
indeed say: ‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’ ” 

Oh! how noble is the state and quality of a Christian !-— 
God is his Father! 


A certain young shepherd had got a habit of praying 
while he tended his flock. Being asked if he did not some- 
times fecl weary of remaining so long alone in the fields, 
he answered that his Pater served to shorten the davs and 
make them pass away pleasantly, because he founa it a 
never-failing source of consoling thoughts and good senti- 
ments, so that at times it took him a whole week to medi- 
tate upon it from beginning to end. M. pe La Paume. 


St. Hugh, bishop of Grenoble, having fallen sick, did 
nothing else for a whole night, but recite the Lord’s 
Prayer. The servant who waited upon him thought it ne- 
cessary to represent to him that the continual repetition of 
that prayer for so long a time, would certainly do him 
harm. He replied: “No such thing: the repetition of a 
"prayer so sweet cannot do me any harm, but on the cone 
trary, | feel it doing me good.” Lasaussk 
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ARTICLE Il 


HALLOWED BE THY NA &E. 


Ip 13 very proper that our first desire and our firs petition 
should have the glory of God for their object. If we are 
his children, nothing should be dearer to us than the honour 
and glory of our Father, We commence, then, by begging 
that his name may be hallowed, that is to say, honoured 
and glorified. The name of God is of itself f holy, and can 
acquire no new degree of sanctity; but it is frequently dis- 
honoured by the discourse and by the conduct of men. What 
we ask by these words is that the holy name of God may 
be known, praised, and adored by all his creatures, and that 
every tongue may bless him; that all the universe may ren- 
der to his divine Majesty that homage which is due to him, 
and that his glory may extend throughout all the countries 
of the earth. ‘There are, besides, infidel nattons who know 
nothing of God; we pray him to draw them forth from the 
darkness in whiek they are enveloped, and to call them to 
the admirable light of the Gospel. ‘There are heretics, too, 
who know bins but who worship him not as he would be 
worshipped; we beg that they may renounce their errors, 
that they may recognize the truth, and that they may return 
to the bosom of thi at true Church, beyond whose pale there 
is no salvation. Vinally, there are bad Christians who do 
not serve God, but outrage him by their sius, profaning and 
blaspheming his awful name; we pray that they may be 
zonverted to God by sincere repentance, and that ‘they may 
begin to glorify him by an edifying lite. We pray, even, 
for the just, who already honour the name of God by their 
virtues, to the end that they may increase and persevere even 
to the end iv righteousness; but what we ought more than 
all to desire is, that ourselves may hallow the name of God, 
by consecrating our entire life to glorify him and cause him 
to be glorified “by others. We hallow the name of God by 
our thoughts in humbling ourselves profoundly before the 
divine Majesty, in never thinking of God nor of the things 
of God but with profound respect and religious veneration, 
We sanctify the name of God by our words, in never speak: 
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ing of Him but with a sentiment of interior adoration, and 
with a holv awe and fear. We hallow it by our actions 
in leading an exemplary life, whereby we incite others to 
praise God and serve him. We should, therefore, when 
repeating these wurds—Hallowed be thy name—have a sin. 
cere desire of promoting the glory of God as much as we 
possibly can; of inducing others to honour him, and of in- 
spiring them by our discourse and example with a love of 
virtue, and a taste for piety. Without this desire, our heart 
would belie our mouth, and our words would bear witness 
against us, since we would not desire that which we ap- 
peared to ask. How would it be if, while begging of God 
tnat his name may be hallowed, we were of the number of 
those who incite others to offend him! 


Exampie.—A well-reared child cannot refrain from bless 
ing the name of his father; all his pleasure is in hearing 
him praised; as to see him despised or spurned would give 
him the greatest pain. Jt is thus that a Christian should 
act towards God; his heart is animated with zeal for the 
glory of ‘his Master; the indifference of some afilicts him, 
and the blasphemy of the impious treezes his soul with 
horror. 


ARTICLE III. 
THY KINGDOM COME. 


By these words, thy kingdom come, we ask not that God 
may possess supreme power over all creatures,—that supre- 
macy belongs to him necessarily and essentially; so that none 
may guit or escape from his domination. But there is an- 
other kingdom,—a region of grace with which we ought to 
co-operate, and which God makes depend on our consent ;— 
a spintual kingdom, wherein the soul, anticipated and as- 
Bisted by grace, obeys voluntarily and willingly all the inspi- 
rations of God, conforms itself in all things and without re- 
serve to his good pleasure, executes all his orders with 
fidelity, aud has no other rule of action than his law. and 
his divine commandments —a reign in which the heart 
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gives itself up to God, that he may possess it wholly, that 
be may govern it as he pleases, detaching it from all earthly 
affection, and from all human attachment. Such is the 
kingdom which we beg of God to establish within us. 
‘There is a kingdom of glory where God has prepared foz 
his elect an inmmorta] crown, where he gives himself to them 
that they may possess him for ever, where he pours upon 
them the plenitude of his riches and treasures, where he 
intoxicates them with the fulness of his blessings and with 
a torrent of delight, where they reign with him for ever and 
ever. ‘This is the kingdom which we desire to see. What 
we ask, then, is that God may reign for the future over our 
hearts by grace, so that we may one day reign with him in 
his glory. In making this petition, we ought sincerely to 
desire that the reign of sin, the dominion of the passions 
may be destroyed within us, and that our mind, heart, and 
body may be submissive to God, so that He may be our 
sovereign and only master. If we are governed by bad 
habits and enslaved by vice, we must bewail that unhappy 
servitude, we must desire to break our bonds asunder, and 
enter into the liberty of the children of God; we must ele- 
vate our thoughts and our desires above the earth, which is 
for us but a place of banishment; so that we may sigh after 
our own country, where, in the enjoyment of eternal bliss, 
we shall reign with Christ. This ought to be the object of 
our hopes and desires, the consolation of our toils and 
troubles. ‘The life of man so short in its duration, is filled 
with many miseries. Flow can we be attached to this mis- 
erable litex—we who are destined for life eternal? How 
can we apprehend the separation from this mortal and cor- 
ruptible body, which preveuts us from seeing God, and from 
joining the society of the blessed spirits! What greater 
good could happen to us than to quit this earthly prison 
and to go forth from this visible world wherein we are ex- 
posed to so many dangers, where we are surreunded by 
snares, and at every moment run the risk of being lost! 
A good Christian has ever before his eyes the reward which 
he expects; he looks upon himself as a traveller here be- 
low; he is already a citizen of heaven through the liveliness 
of bis faith and ef his hope: sitting by the rivers of Baby 
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lon, he bitterly weeps over the remembrance of that hea 
veniy Jerusalem, which is his true country; he often lifts 
up his eyes to ‘ah holy mountain, the dwelling of peace, 
the lot of his. inheritance, where Christ is to crown him 
with glory and renaer him eternally happy. 


Ex ampite.— The 'oss of my wealth is of smal! conse- 
quence to me,” said a holy martyr of the faith; “heaven 
reniains to me, and is the true inheritance of my Father; 
nene can take it from me; in a moment [ am to take pos- 
session of it.” 


ARTICLE IV. 
THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH AS IT 18 IN HEAVEN. 


In order to obtain from our heavenly Father the inherit. 
ence which he reserves for us and the kingdom which is te 
be our portion, we must do his will. Our Lord himself 
tells us so, in the gospel: “ Not every one who saith to me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
they who do the will of my Father.” ‘There is in God a 
will which is the rule of our duties, by which He com- 
mands good, and forbids evil: it was this will that the Pro- 
phet desired to execute when he said: ‘Teach me to do 
thy will, make me walk in the way of thy commandments, 
give to my heart a love for thy holy ordinances.” This 
divine will is manifested to us in the commandments of 
God and of the Church, and {1 the admonitions of our 
superiors. ‘Thus, in saying to God: Thy well be done on 
earth as il is in heaven, we ask of him grace to observe his 
Law, to obey the Church and all who are placed over us; 
we desire that our obedience may be as perfect as is that of 
the angels and the blest in heaven. In heaven, all obey 
God, with promptness, with punctuality, and with eager- 
ness. Is it thus that we obey him? Are we faithful in 
observing hiscommandments? Are we submissive to those 
who representing him, have authority over us? Yet this 
nrayer is not seriously made but when the heart agreea 
with the tongue; it would be to speak falsely to God if we 
asked of him with our lips that which the heart does not desire 
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There is a will of God which is the cause of the events 
of iife: all that happens in the world is regulated by the 
will of God, and it depends not on us either to arrest or 
delay their course; our duty with regard to this divine will 
is to adore it, to submit to it, to accept with resignation 
‘the ills which it is pleased to’send us; and to receive as 
from the hand of a father; the strokes it may inflict upon 
us. God permits these evils to befall us because he has 
merciful designs upon us. if he sends us afflictions, it is 
because he wishes to save us, and that they may help to 
expiate our sins. Hence it is rather in kindness than in 
justice that God punishes us in this life, which made the 
Apostle say that he chastises those whom he loves and 
strikes those whom he adopts as his children, thereby treat- 
ing them as such; for, “ what child is not chastised by his 
father?’ What we ask, then, of God by the words, thy 
will be done, is that we may endure with entire submission 
als the trials wherewith he visits us; that, whatever hap- 
pens, he may always find us patient, and resigned, and per- 
fectly conformed both in mind and heart to the decrees of 
his Providence. We, therefore, can only say this prayer 
well by renouncing our own will, or endeavouring to re- 
nounce it; nothing is, in fact, more advantageous for us 
tuan to subject ourselves to the will of God. ‘Man has 
fallen solely by preferring his own will to that of God, and 
ne can only be saved by preferring the divine will to his 
own, “Take away self-will,’ said St. Bernard, “ and 
there will be no more hell.” Our Lord has set us the exam- 
ple of this perfect conformity to the will of God: “1 eame 
into the world,” says He, “not to do my own will, but the 
will of my T'ather;” and again, “my meat is to do the will 
of Him who sent me.” In fact the entire life of our blessed 
Saviour was but the exact fulfilment of the orders of his 
lather: if he was born in a stable, if he passed his yout 
ia most humiliating obscurity, and his latter years in the 
janctions of a painful ministry, it was because his Father 
sent him, and that all his proceedings were based on the 
wders he had received from Him; finally, if he died the 
nost ignominious of deaths, it was because he would have 
che will of his Father accomplished, ratker than his own. 
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Exaapus.—-“ Obey the decrees of the rulers of the 
world!’ said the pagan judges to the early martyrs; 
“obev, or we will deliver you up to the flames, to the 
beasts,” &¢. “ We also have a Law,” replied the generous 
combata’ ts for the faith, “and that law is the will of God; 
it forbids us to adore idols, and decrees that we should ree 
main firm tn the faith, and faithful to our duties. You prom- 
ise us the riches of this world if we obey, but we despisa 
them ; we seek only the treasures of heaven.” 


‘ 


ARTICLE V. 
GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Arrer the three first petitions, which relate to the glory 
of God, we ask of our heavenly Father all that is necessary 


for the daily life of the body and of the soul. God is the. 


source of all good, and it is He who provides for all our 
wants both in the order of nature and in that of grace. 
We are all before him as poor beggars, having nothing but 
what we receive from his bountiful hand. Be All creatures,” 

says the prophet, speaking of God, “all creatures expect 
from you the food which you give them in due. season : you 
open your hands and they are replenished with your gifts.” 
The rich themselves are 2 obliged to ask their bread from day 
to day, to acknowledge that all they possess is from the 
hand of God, that they hold it from his liberality, and that 
they may lose it in'a thousand ways if he preserve it not 
for them. Let us observe that we ask of God, not URE: 
fluous riches, not the means of satisfying our sensuality or 
our pride, but merely our bread, that is to say, what is 
absolutely necessary for our subsistence, according to our 
state ; again, we are only to ask it for the present day for 
Our Lord forbids us to be anxious for the morrow, which 
we are not sure of seeing; He wills that we should repose 
on his Providence, and that every day we should have re. 
course to him, being well assured that we shall every day 
find him a good father, ever disposed to grant to his children 
whatever is necessary for them: “ Be vot solicitous,” saya 
He himself: “ as to where you shall find eating and drink 
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ing for the support of your life, nor garments to cover your 
body; your iather who is in heaven knows that you have 
need of all these things. Have no eare for the morrow. 
sufficient for the day is the evil therem.” ‘This confidence 
in Providence must not, however, make us idle and pre. 
sumptuous ; Cod will not favour the indolent; but he willa 
that we should do all that depends on us, and when we have 
done our utmost, we are to confide in him, and to reekon 
then on the inexhaustible treasures of his Providence. The 
manna was given daily to the Israelites in the desert, and 
during forty years it never once failed them; so mach for 
the wants of the body. 

We have also a soul which requires spiritual nourishment, 
and it is this bread of the soul that we chiefly ask in this 
prayer. ‘The food of our soul is the word of God, his di- 
vine grace, and the holy Eucharist. 

The word of God nourishes our soul; it strengthens the 
just and makes them advance in virtue; it heals sinners 
and leads them back to the life of grace; it is the usual 
means of which God makes use to infuse into’'the soul and 
increase therein the knowledge and the love of the truths 
of salvation. We ought, therefore, never to ieglect hear- 
ing the word of God; we ought to hear it with respect, 
with attention, and with a desire to profit by ‘t. 

Grace is as necessary for the life of the soul as material 
bread is for that of the body; it is grace that supports the 
soul, strengthens it, and makes it act; we have, therefore, 
continual need of it. God wills that we should ask it, and 
that every day we should renew that petition. 

Finally, the holy Eucharist is the food of our soul, as 
Jesus Christ assures us: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, if 
ye eat not the flesh of the Son of man, and drink not his 
blood, you shall have no life in you; I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven; he who’eateth this bread 
shall have life eternal.” ‘The first Christians received daily 
this celestial bread, and it were to be wishec una. we migas 
do as they did, because the soul faints away and dies when 
it receives not its proper nourishment; but as the heart 
must be pure in order to receive the holy Eucharist, when 
we beg of God to give us daily the bread of life, we ask 
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of Him that purity of heart, which may fit us to communé 
cate with profit. 


Exampie.—“ Lord!” said king Solomon, “ give tne 
neither poverty nor riches; condemn me not to absolute 
indigence, lest my natural weakness should lead me to de 
spair; neither give me abandant wealth, lest, that being 
puffed up with pride, | might fancy myself able to dispense 
with thy help! Give me only wherewith to live, and teach 
me that itis from thy bounty | have all that I possess, so 
that | may continually give praise to thee, who art the Lord 
my God! 


ARTICLE VI. 


FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES, AS WE FORGIVE THEM WHO 
TRESPASS AGAINST US. 


A Gop so, good, a Father so tender should ever find in 
his children a perfect docility to his holy Law, together with 
a constant and inviolable fidelity ; and nothing can be more 
just than that the sentiments and the conduct of men should 
be such towards their God. But they offend him every 


day: the greater number abandon him entirely, violate his. 


Commandments in the most essential points, and outrage 
him by the greatest crimes. Even the just themselves fre- 
quently fall into faults which afflict the Holy Ghost; they 
do not indeed commit those crimes which give death to the 
soul and separate it from God; but they do every day 
things which displease him. “ There is no man free from 
sin; and if we say that we have no sin, we are liars, ana 
the truth is not in ns.” These are the words of the Apos- 
tle St. John. Hence it is that our divine Saviour, kaowing 
the weakness of our nature, has made it a duty for us te 
ask pardon of God every day, for our offences. He has 
only introduced this petition into the prayer he has taught 
us, because he desires to forgive us; he would never have 
prescribed it had he not intended to grant our request. Bui 
in order to make this prayer efficacious we must at least 
commence by repenting of our sins, for it is a principle in 
religion, that without contrition, no sin, whether mortal o: 
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venial, can be remitted. God only pardons those who are 
sorry for having offended him, and are firmly resolved to do 
s9 no more. ut we must not dispense with praying, under 
pretence of not having these dispositions: we must, en the 
contrary, ask it of God. In saying to him: “ Forgive us 
our trespasses, we beg of him the grace of sincere repent 
ance, to the end that ‘by that means we may obtain pardon 
of our sins. When we have this disposition we are sure 
of being favourably heard, and of attaining to a perfect 
reconciliation with God. But would it be just to desire 
that God should remit our offences, whilst we pardon not 
our neignbour for the offences he may have committed 
aguinst us? Would it be reasonable to expeet that God 
would be indulgent towards us, and forgive us the injury we 
have done him, if we still wished to revenge on others the 
insults we have received from them. We every day say to 
God: Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them who 
trespass avainst us. ‘The pardon which we grant to others 
is, therefore, the measure of that whieh we ask of God for 
our own faults; if we forgive our neighbour, God will for- 
give us; if we refuse to pardon others, so also will God 
refuse to pardon us. To make this request and yet retain 
in our hearts any resentment towards those who have of- 
fended us, is as much as to say to God: “ Do not forgive 
me, because I will not forgive those who have annoyed me, 
revenge yourself on me, because | will be revenged on 
them.” ‘This would be pronouncing the sentence “of our 
ewn condemnation, by asking for ourselves the treatment 
which we give to others. 


Exampir.—st. John, the almoner, hearing that a certain 
nobleman refused to pardon an enemy, sent for him, and 
reqnested him to assist at the mass which he was just about 
to celebrate. As it was usuai for every one present. to re- 
cite the Lord’s prayer, the saint made a sin to the person 
serving mass, to stop at the words: “ Forgire us our tres: 
passes as we forgive” and the nobleman repeated them 
alone; then the saint turning towards him, said with firm- 
ness: “ What have vou done? you have pronounted your 
own sentence; you asked of God not to forgive y pu, since 
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you do net forgive! The noblemar, struck with these 
words, prostrated himself before the altar, and promised 
all that the saint required, so that his reconciliation was 
perfect. 


AVRAD TGs) Volt. 
AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTA‘TION. 


Ir is not enough that the mercy of God forgives us those 
sins which we have already committed; we require that 
his grace should preserve us from sinning again. We are 
every moment exposed to sin by reason of the many temp- 
tations which assail us, and hence it is that we implore the 
mercy of God, saying to him: “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion; we supplicate him that, having respect to our weak- 
ness, he may ward off temptation from us, or otherwise give 
us grace to surmount it. The world, the devil, and out 
own concupiscence conspire for our destruction. The 
world tempts us by its bad example, by its discourse, and 
by its maxims; the devil assails us by impressing our senses 
and our imagination with images which suggest to us bad 
thoughts and evil desires. ‘There is no stratagem which he 
does not employ in order to effect our down: ill; he prowls 
incessantly around, seeking to devour us. Finally, coneu 
piscence, that is to say the inclination to evil which is born 
with us, is ever prompting us to sin; it follows us every- 
where; it is with us like a domestic enemy, and furnishes 
the world and the devil with arms to use against us with 
advantage, ‘lo be tempted is not asin, but is often, on the 
contrary, au occasion of merit by means of the resistance 
we oppose to it; but it is a sin to consent to the temptation. 
Ii, by the fear of offending God, we repress the first move- 
ments which arise within us, and if we constantly refuse to 
consent to the evil thing, tadead is no sin; that resistance is 
even an act of virtue which God will one day reward; but 
if we dwell on it with complacency, after its presence is ob- 
served, then it is a sin, fri we become guilty. Although 
the temptation is in itself no sin, yet it is always attended 
with danger. Nevertheless, we ask not of God to be freed 
from ail temptation ; it is inevitable in this life, which is a 
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continual warfare: the greatest saints have been tempted. 
Our Lord himself chose to be tempted, in order to teach us 
how to resist and cvercome temptation, and render it meri- 
torious to us. What we ask is, that we inay not be aban- 
doned to temptation. We are so weak, that the slightest 
assault of the tempter is able to overthrow us; all our ree 
source is in the grace of God; let us then beg of him to 
eépare us those grievous temptations under which we might 
@ink; and that, in ail those whereby he is pleased to try us, 
he mav vouchsafe to sustain us, and give us strength to 
eome off victorious. We have nothing to fear with the help 
and protection of God; he is powerful enough to bring us 
safe through every temptation, and even make them profit 
abie unto us. This he will do if we watch over ourselves _ 
80 as not to expose ourselves rashly to danger, and if we 
beg the assistance of his grace in those temptations which 
we cannot avoid; then we fight not alone; God himself 
fights on our side, and our victory is secure. “ God is 
faithfu.” says St. Pimul; “and he will not suffer you to be 
tempted beyond your strength; bat he will enable you to 
derive advantage even from. temptation, to the end that you 
may persevere.” God’s word ean never fail; he has pro- 
mised to deliver those who hope in him, and to protect those 
who invoke his name. ‘They will be attacked, but nething 
shall have power to hurt them whilst God is their refuge ; 
he will bring them victorious from the struggle ; temptation 
will serve to perfect and to confirm their virtue, so that they 
may persevere even to the end. 


Exampues.— Lord! the wound in your side is very 
large,” said St. Phillip de Neri, “but if you do not prevent 
me, I will make it much larger by my unfaithfalness.” 


“ Leave me not a moment to myself, oh Lord!” said an 
other saint, “for if you do I perish.”—* Where were you,’ 
said St. Catherine of Sienna, after having undergone a vio~ 
lent assault of the tempter,—‘ Where were you, O Lord!” 
when she seemed to hear a voice making answer—* I was 
in the depth of thy heart: sustaining thee; it was I who 
gave thee so great a horror for the wicked thing that the 
devil suggested to thee.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL. 


We finish this prayer by begging of God that he may 
deliver us from evil, that is te say, (rom the m series of this 
Yfe, from the enemies of our salvation, and from eternal 
damnation. To how many evils are we not exposed in this 
life! With what bitterness is it not filled! Disease and 
pain besiege our body; trouble and anxiety, and grief at- 
tack our soit It is with truth that the Chureh calls this 
earth on which we live a valley of tears. Weask not to be 
entirely free from these afHictions, for such a privilege be- 
.longs not to our present state; what we ask is, that we may 
be ldtivwred from what would be to us occasions of sin, 
and ‘prejudicial to our salvation. There is nothing to be 
regnrded as a real misfortune but what would interfere with 
our justification in the sight of God. If infirmities, indi- 
gence, and calamities are ealled evils, it cau only be be- 
cause they disturb the soul, exposing it to impatience, mur- 
muring aud despair; because we have not sufficient virtue 
to support them without sin; but those ills which we bear 
patiently, far from being prejudicial to us, only serve to 
purify us, and contribute to our justification: these are 
rather blessings than misfortunes; however painful they 
may be, they are, in the order of Providence, the chastise- 
ment of sin, and the means of obtaining iin appiness. 
“He must pass,” says the apostle, “through many tribula- 
tions and sufferings, in order to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” We are permitted, nevertheless, to desire and to 
ask to be delivered from these evils, provided we prefer our 
Yetition in a spirit of entire resignation to the will of God, 
and that we be disposed to bear them with submission if 
God considers them necessary and useful for our salvation. 
By praying thus, and persevering in prayer, we shall find 
the true remedy for our misfortunes, and God will hear our 
_ prayers, either delivering us, or giving us strength to endure 
them, which is still more beneficial to us. 

We beg to be delivered from the enemies of our salva. 
tion, and in particular from the devil. who is our most crnel 
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enemy. That spirit of darkness, not content with having 
seduced our first parents, and drawing down on their pos- 
terity a deluge of misery, never ceases to make war apon 
us, aud lay snares for our destruction; but God restrains 
his fury, and prescribes to him bounds which he may not 
pass. I*inally, we ask of God that He may deliver us from 
everlasting damnation, which is the height of all misfortune, 
the sovereign iil, the irreparable, the never-ending calamity. 
It is, in that abyss of wretchedness, in that miserable eter. 
nity that there is no more asking to be delivered; there 
the unhappy sou! has to endure for ever and ever the full 
weight of the divine wrath and vengeance. ‘Then is there 
no more redemption to hope for, no more happiness to’ 
expect, no more salvation to seek, but a collection of all 
imaginable miseries to be undergone, and that for all eter- 
nity. With what fervency and perseverance should we not 
now beg to be secured from that frightful doom !—Let us 
then never fail to repeat this prayer regularly, whilst we 
still have a chance of being heard and saved. 


Examrite.—The great St. Basil, archbishop of Cesarea, 
rather than commit a sin by obeying the commands of 
the emperor Valens, who was an Arian and a persecutor of 
the Catholics, constantly opposed his will. ‘The emperor 
ordered the prefect Modestus to threaten the saint with 
the confiscation of his property, with banishment, torinents 
and death, if he still refused to obey. Basil said to the 
prefect: “I am proof against confiscation, for I possess 
only a few books and the rags which cover me. For exile 
—whither will you banish me ?’—Heaven alone is my 
country. ‘The torments which you may inflict upon me 
will not be of long duration, for | am very weak, and I 
shall esteem it a happiness to suffer for Christ’s sake. If 

ou inink to intimidate me by threatening me with death, 
Ladi that 1 will receive it as a great favour. To suffer all. 
—to losz all—-and to die rather than sin.” The prefect 
went to make his report to the emperor, and said: “ Prince, 
we are overcome ; Basil fears but one thing, and that is sin.” 

Ecclesiastical History 
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CHAPTER If. 


€F THE ANGELICAL SALUTATION 
On Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


Arrer God, the worthiest object of our homage and 
veneration, is the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God: she waa 
chosen before al! ages to be the living temple of eternal 
wisdom, and the glorious instrument of the salvation of men. 
By her august quality of Mother of God she is elevated 
above all saints and angels, whose queen she is. Henee, 
‘the worship which the Church pays her is of a kind totally. 
distinct from that which she renders to any other saint 
Endowed, from her very conception, with the most excel- 
lent and divine gifts, she was a perfect model of all virtues, 
and the holiest of all creatures; being exempt by a special 
prerogative, from all sin, Full of tenderness she is, and 
her heart is the heart of a mother; we, indeed, became her 
children when Jesus Christ, dying on the cross, gave her as 
amotherto St. Jolin, and through him to all Christians 
She is, therefore, our mother; what name more tender, 
more touching, more proper to inspire us for her with sen- 
timents of entire confidence, and to make us hope for that 
assistance from her of which we stand most in need? She 
is sensible of our misery, and her heart is softened by our 
wants when we expose them to her with confidence.. 
“ Never,” says St. Bernard, “has any one invoked her 
without feeling the effects of her protection.” She inter- 
ests hersolf particularly in the salvation of young people, 
whose weakness she knows; she knows the many dangers 
to which they are exposed ; she sees how they are attacked 
by the devil, the snares which he lays for them, and the 
efforts which he makes to deprive them of their inno- 
cence; she protects them in a special manner when they 
‘have recourse to her. ‘There are a thousand examples of 
young persons whom she has preserved from the dangers 
of that age. ‘To quote but one, it. was threugh the assist- 
ance of this queen of virgins that St. Francis of Sales, in 
nis youth, was delivered in a moment from a dangeious 
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‘*emptaticn by which he had been long assailed. We may 
conceive how powerful is ber intercession with God, if we 
remember tnat she has with him the influence of a beloved 
mother: her power has no bounds, beeause the love ol 
Christ for bis mother is infinite. Her Son, who is all- 
-powertfal, refuses nothing to the best, the tenderest of mo- 
thers; he shares, if one may say so, his authority with her, 
and there is no mediation nor recommendation so eflica- 
cious with. Jesus Christ as that of his august mother. He 
has placed her as the arbitress of hig treasures, and the 
dispenser of the graces he bestows on men; and it is his 
will that we shouid address ourselves to her to obtain any 
favour from Lim. We ought, then, to have recourse to 
the Blessed Virgin with the confidence of a child who 
throws itself into the arms of its mother: let us have a ten- 
der devotion for her, and we shall find ae none ever invoke 
her in vain: let us apply to her in temptation and in dan- 
ger; if any dark cloud oppress our mind, or any passton 
agitate our heart, in our perplexities, in our troubles, let us 
think of her, let us have her name on our lips, and wore 
especially in our hearts; she will console us, she will dissi- 
pate our doubts, she will calm our agitation, and sustain 
our weakness. if we are just she will confirm us in virtue, 
she will make us persevere and grow in justice. If we 
have had the misfortune to fail into any sin, let us quickly 
have recourse to that Mother of Merey: she is the refuge 
of sinners, and will reconcile us with her Son. Let us 
pray her to obtain for us the grace of a sincere conversion. 
She will ask and obtain for us that powerful aid which will 
bring us forth from the slavery of the devil and restore us 
to the sweet liberty of the children of God. In whatever 
state we may be placed, let us consider the virtues which 
shine forth in her, especially her profound humility and her 
inviolable purity, and let us apply ourselves to follow her 
example. By living thas we shall be of the number of 
her true children, and she will be our mother; and whilst 
we are under her protection we ean never be lost. 

The most excellent prayer which we can address to the 
Blessed Virgin, is that of which the Church makes such fre. 
quent use, and which he almost invariably joins to the Lord’s 
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‘ 
Praver. ‘The prayer, so august in its simplicity, recalls to 
our minds the Mystery of the Incarnation; it contains in 
a few words, the most perfect eulogy on the Blessed Vir- 
gin; and is proper to excite our confidence by reminding 
us of her great influence with God, and of her great kind- 
ness and tenderness for us. This prayer is called the 
Angelical Salutation, because it commences with the words 
which the Angel Gabriel addressed to the Blessed Virgin, 
when announcing to her the Mystery of the Incarnation. 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed 
art thou amongst women.” ‘These last words were shortly 
after repeated by St. Elizabeth in the visit which she re- 
ceived from tne Mother of God; she added the words :— 
“ And blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” ‘The words which 
follow were added by the Church: “ Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, pray for us, sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” In reciting this prayer, we ought to have 
the inteation of thanking God for the Mystery of the In- 
carnation, of honouring the Blessed Virgin, who has had 
so great a share therein, and of testifying to her our confi- 
dence in her powerful intercession. 

Hail, Holy Virgin! you have borne in your chaste womb 
the very author of grace, and you have received from the 
fulness which abides in Ilim, a superabundance of grace 
whereby you became the most perfect of all creatures. 
The Lord is with you by the most intimate connexion: it 
is from you, and of your substance that his body was 
formed. You were loaded with the divine blessings, and 
earth agrees with heaven in blessing you. ‘lhe fruit of 
your womb is the source of that blessing which was shed 
over the earth, and is diffused throughout all nations. Lloly 
Mary, Mother of God, you hehold our miseries, you are 
sensible of our wants; pray for us now, for we are siu- 
ners; obtain for us the grace of repentance, and pardon 
for our sins; obtain for us the virtues of which you have 
given us the example, especially those of humility and 
purity Pray for 1s at the hour of our death, We are 
your children; redouble your tender assistance, your efforta 
for us, in that terrible passage from time to eternity, and 


oS 


support us in that last struggle; strengthen us against the 
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terrors of death; grant that we may expire while pro- 
nouncing the sacred names of Jesus and of Mary; present 
us yourself at the throne of your Son, who will then be 
our judge, and obtain for us a favourable sentence. 


Exampies.—A soldier named Beau-Sejour, made tt a 
practice to repeat every day seven Patcrs and seven Aves 
in honour of the seven joys and seven sorrows of the 
Blessed Virgin. He was so attached to this practice that 
he never once failed in it; and if he sometimes happened to 
lay down without having suid these prayers, he iminediately 
remembered his omission, instantly arose from his bed, and 
kneeling down fulfilled that self-imposed duty. On one oc- 
casion Beau-Sejour was on the battle-field, and standing in 
the first line, in front of the enemy, awaiting the’ signal for 
the attack. Suddenly he remembered that ke had not said 
his accustomed prayers, and making the sign of the cross, 
he began. His comrades, on either side, seeing him make 
the sign of the cross, and perceiving that he was praying, 
began to deride him, and raised the laugh at his expense, 
calling him coward, poltroon, &c. ‘The word went round 
from mouth to mouth: ‘ Beau-Sejour is afraid—he is a de- 
votee.” But he, no way disturbed by their raillery, calmly 
went on with bis prayers. Scarcely had he finished when 
the enemy made a furious charge, and Beau-Sejour, without 
a single wound, without having received a single stroke, 
stood alone—of all the front rank not one escaped hut he. 
He saw extended at his feet and on either side all those 
who had so lately scoffed at him and mocked his devotion. 
When the war was ended he received his discharge, and 
returned to his home safe and sound. Ever after, he never 
ceased to thank the Blessed Virgin for having preserved in 
bim that devotion for her which his parents had taught him 
in his early youth. New Month of Mary. 


The day of Lepanto -vill be an eterna] monument of the 
power of the Mother of God, since it is to her that Chris- 
tendom is indebted for that famous victory which the Chris- 
tians obtained over the ‘Turks, in the year 1571. Selim, 
the son of Soliman, having made himself master of the 
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Island of Cyprus, burst on the Venetians with a powerfa 
army, and seemed as though he was to conquer the entire 
world. ‘The holy Pope Pius V., Philip IL, king of Spain, 
and the Venetians, had joined their forces together in order 
to repulse the attack of the commonenemy. Although the 
numbers of the opposing armies were very unequal, yet the 
Christians, relying on the protection of the B lessed Vi rein 
doubted not that success would crown their enterprise, vAl 
Iwurcpe was in prayer. The faithful hastened in crowds to 
Our Lady of Loretto, to implore the assistance of Lleaven, 
through the intercession of the Mother of God. Don Juan of 
Austria, the general-in-chief, made a vow to make a pilgrim- 
age to that holy shrine. ‘The Christians obtained what. they 
asked: for. when the two fleets came fo an engagement ou 
the 7th of October, the enemy was defeated, and lost in 
that battle (which lasted from six o’clock in the morning 
until late in the evening), forty thousand men, one hundred 
and sixteen pieces of large cannon, with one hundred and 
fifty culverins; one hundred and eighty galleys and seventy 
barks went to the bottom. As soon as his affairs would 
permit, Don Juan of Austria, set out, though it was the 
depth of winter, to accomplish his vow, regardless of the 
inclemency of the season. 

t was on this occasion that Pius the Fifth established 
the solemn feast of the Rosary, which was afterwards tixed 
by Gregory XIII. on the first Sunday of October. 


Ecclesiastical History. 


In the vear 1683, the Turks, proud of their triumph over 
the Imperial army, resolved to push their conquests beyond 
the Danube and even across the Rhine. Already were their 
countless legions marching on Vienna, which city they in- 
tended to besiege. Every one fled at their approach, and 
the Emperor himself, Leopold the First, feeling himself 
anable to arrest that impetuous torrent, hastily quitted his 
capital. Ele went out by one gate just as the barbarians 
entercd by another. Their plan wasquickly formed, their 
camp seated, their batteries drawn up, and the trench 
opened on the very eve of the Assumption, was cut wits 
fearful rapidity. ‘To crewn the misfortune, one of the 
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churches took fire, and the conflagration was fast gaining 
on the arsenal; the a riremnnion would of course be blown 

up, and an awful explosion was about to take place, the 
forerunner of evils still greater if possible Pet Mery, con- 
tinually and confidently invoxea, wil never abandon those 
who throw themseives into her arms: en the day of the 
Assumption the fire suddenly stopped, and hope ana -cour- 
age revived in hearts that were before hopeless. 

The Turks, nevertheless, carried on their enterprise with 
incredible activity: their formidable artillery rained day and 
nizlt on the city a shower of bombs and grape-shot, and their 
labours were so far advaneed by the 3ist of August, that the 
soldiers on both sides fought in the diteh with tas stukes of 
the pallisades. Vienna, that rampart of Christendom, al- 
ready reduced toa heap “af ashes, was soon to fall under the 
yoke of the infidel Purk. Bat what may not be c5tained 


by confiding in the Mother of God! On the feast of the. 


Nativity, the citizens sand soldiers all redoubled their prayers 
and that very day intelligence arrived that prompt and unex. 
pected suecour was at hand. Soon, on the adjacent moun- 
tains, banners were seen waving ; it was the great Sohieski, 
with his gallant Poles: their neuer was small, it is true, 
but the blessing of Heaven, drawn down by thé piety of the 
leader and his soldiers, rendered them the sceurge of the 
barbarians, the’saviours of Vienna, and of Christendom. On 
the morning of the 12th, Sobieski assisted at mass, which be 
served himself on bended knees, his arms crossed on his 
breast; be received communion, placed himself and his sol- 
diers under the protection of the Blessed Virgin—received, 
with them, in the name of the Sovereign Pontiff, a ee 
blessing ; ane being filied with a holy ardour, and with re- 
newed nonndence: he exclaimed, “ Let as march now under 
the powerful protection of the Mother of God!” . 

Soon did the little army addi spread out before them, 
the vast camp of the infidels, their numerous squadrons, and 
their thundering artillery. 

The Poles were at first struck with fear, and instantly ac- 
knowledged that God alone could give them a victory ; bat 
they prayed to him with all faith, through the intercession of 
Mary, and already ther prayers are heard ‘I'he Khan of 

‘ oe 
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Tartary, terrified by the fist cl.arge of the Christians, fallg 
nack and flies with precipitation; he draws atter him the 
Grand Vizier, who is forced to follow, though foaming with 
rage; the roate soon becomes general; the field is covered 
with the dead, and the Danube engulfs thousands of the fu: 
gitives. All the baggage and artillery, even the staudard of 
Mahomet, falls into the hands of the victors. 

SoLieski, meanwhile, made his entry into Vienna with the 
Emperor, and, full of gratitude for the favour he had receiyed, 
he himself chanted the Te Meum aloud. Ever after that 
pious Prince carried with him wherever he went an image 
of Our Lady of Loretto, which had been miraculously found; 
upon it were seen two angels, supporting a crown over 
the head of the Mother of God; and holding a scroll where- 
on was iuseribed in Latin: “ By this image of Mary, John 
shall conquer.” 

And we also, let us doubt it not—we also shall conquer 
the furious enemies of our salvation, if we have recourse tg 
the Queen of Heaven! Ecclesiastical History. 


CHAPTER 1YV.. 
ON THE HAPPINESS OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Ir is but too common to form a false idea of the Christian 
life, and to regard it as gloomy, painfal, and cheerless. Noth. 
ing is more false, nothing more unjust, than this so widely 
diffused prejudice against virtue and piety. tis important, 
dear children, to preserve yourselves from this dangerous er- 
ror, or to get rid of it, if unhappily you have already adopted 
it; it is important to convince yourselves that happiness is 
the iot of virtue; if you doubt it, hearken to the Holy Ghost 
whe assures you iu a thousand places of the Holy Scripture, 
that justice, which signifies the exact fulfilment of the law 
of God, is ever accompanied by peace of mind and soul, and 
by that delicious feeling which arises from a good con- 
geience; and consequently, that virtue, and tui alone, 
renders man truly happy. Every where that He speaks of 


fidelity in observing the law of God, He speaks also of peace © 
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gs inseparable from righteousness; and with wha energy 
dues He explain himself on this head! “O my son!” says 
he, “be faithful in keeping my precepts; they sha!l be ta 
thee a source of joy and peace; he who observes the law of 
the Lord shall make his dwelling in peace.” (Prov. 13.) 
Observe that he does not only say, he shall find peace, he 
shail enjoy peace, but he shall make his dwelling iu peace ; 
he sball abide in it; ke shall be, as it were, sheroune std by 
the blessings of peace; and that peace shall be profound 
and abundant, for He compares it to a river, whose salutary 
waters flow on for ever. Hence that pure and lively joy, 
that solid, and lasting, and heartfelt pleasure, which is tasted 
only by the just. Happy is he then whose delight it is to 
observe the laws of God!—he shall be like a stately tree, 
planted by the running water, bearing excellent fruit, and 
unfading foliage. ‘These are the very words of the prophet. 
Nor is the promise of Christ in the Gospel less formal, or 
less positive; he declares in clear and precise terms that his 
yoke is sweet and his burden light, and that they who bear 
it find peace of mind. It is then a truth founded on the 
word of God, that a Christian life is a happy life, and that 
true happiness is only to be found in the exact fulfilment of 
the law of God. This truth is also confirmed by experience. 
1 am about to cite for you a witness, whose testimony can- 
not be douhted—a witness who has tried both situations, 
the life of a sinner and that of the just, { mean St. Angus. . 
tine. Before his conversion he had led a sensual and worldly 
life, and had passed many years in utter forgetfulness of 
God, and in the indulgence of his passions. Reealled, at 
length, to virtue, hear yhiat he says in the Book of his Con 
fessions “ My God, thou hast broken my bonds; may my 
eart and my tongue praise thee fer ever, because thou hast 
given me grace to embrace tny sweet yoke, and the light 
burden of thy law. How much sweetness and pleasure have 
I found in renouncing the vain pleasures of the world! What 
joy have I felt in giving up what | had most feared to lose! 
For thou who art the only true pleasure capable of filling a 
soul, in withdrawing me from those false pleasures, thou 
didst enter and take their place ; oh! thou, the true and so. 
vereign delight, my mind was already freed from the piere 
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ing anguish arising from ambition, avarice, ana the desire 
of plunging into the filthy pleasures of voluptyousness, aid 
I began to taste the sweets of conversing with thee, oh, my 
God! who art my light, my treasure, and my salvation.” 

You see, my children, that a life of sin and disorder is a 
hard bondage, wherein one is torn by continual uneasiness; 
a virtuous life, on the contrary, is a life of sweetness, and 
full of consolation. It is true that self must be conquered, 
and the passions restrained; but that self-resistance costa 
little to a soul that has tasted God; the sacrifices made 
aré well repaid by the testimony of a good conscience, ard 
by that hope of eternal happiness which fills the soul with 
joy. What St. Augustine experienced, is also the case 
with all who serve God like him. Do you not know sev- 
eval persons who are remarkable for the faithful fulfilment 
vf their duties? Behold that pure and innocent joy, that 
simple and modest gaiety, and that everness of temper, 
whereby they are distinguished. ‘The serenity of their soul 
is painted on their face; the profound calm which they en- 
joy, and the peace of their heart shine forth, if one may 
say so, on their brow. Undoubtedly, that calm, that bless- 
ed peace, is the fruit of virtue. But, why have recourse to 
foreign examples? Have you not yourselves felt the hap- 
piness that accompanies virtue? Remember that period of 
your youth when, touched by the grace of God, you puri- 
fied your soul from sin; when admitted for tne first time to 
the Lioly ‘Table, you experienced how sweet the Lord is to. 
those who love him. ‘Then your heart, disengaged from 
the bonds of the passions, and made pure in the sight of 
God, tasted but Him, desired but Him, sighed only for 
Him! 

With what joy was your heart then filled! how delicious 
the peace that pervaded your soul! hew sweet were the 
tears you shed on the bosom of so kind a Father! how 
you then desired to be ever in that happy state, and never 
to depart from it!—Confess it, and you render homage to 
religion !—Never, no never did you pass happier moments ; 
that day was the fairest and the brightest of all vour life. 
Then you understood that trath, that happiness is only to 
be found in sorving the Lord; then you were penetrated 
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with the sentiments which animated the. Prophet when he 
said ‘“ Yes, my God, a single day passed in thy service is 
better than whole years in. the company of signers.” 

if you have preserved these sentiments of piety, that pre. 
cious taste for virtue, bless the Lord for it; you are at no 
loss to understand what I said on the happiness of a 
Christian life; if, on the contrary, that virtue which former 
ly had so many charms for you, is now become importu- 
nate and irksome, the fault rests altogether with yourself, 
and your want of fidelity in the performance of your duty. 
If you had constantly walked in the ways of God, you 
would ever have enjoyed undisturbed peace. But you have — 
still a resource,—make at once a generous resolution to 
observe exavily the law of God, and to repress the very 
first motions of reluctance. Return to your Father! a 
sigh disarms him, and He is appeased by a tear. You will 
soon feel within your soul those interior consolations and 
that ineffable delight which formed your happiness in the 
days of your innocence. 

Can any one be unhappy when serving you, Oh my God, 
you who are the source of all good? No, Lord, no; your 
yoke is sweet, and your burden light. You have created 
us for yourself, and our heart is incessantly agitated until 
it reposes in you. Vainly would [ seek for happiness else- 
where, for I should find but phantom pleasures which wouid 
weary my empty heart, or else real evils which would fill 
it with trouble and anxiety. You have told us, Oh my God, 
that for the wicked there is no peace: poignant remorse, 
continual apprehension, and consuming grief, such is their 
inevitable doom. He who. has iniquity in his heart, kas 
also trouble and alarm. But how different is the lot of a 
soul that serves you, Oh my God! it is ever tranquil, ever 
content, ever happy. It has, without doubt, many sacri- 
fices to make, but the unction of your grace renders them 
light and easy, nay, even agreeable; it has pains to suffer, 
but how slight they are pian the consolations wherewith 
you fill it. 1 hesitate not, therefore, Oh Lord, to range my- 
self on the side of virtue, persuaded as I am, that thet life 
of the just is a thousand times more pleasant than that of 
the wieked. I will be faithful in the observance of you 
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holy law, and by that fidelity I shall procure for myself al} 
the happiness that this earth can afford, and that perfect 
bliss in heaven which you reserve for those who lead a 
Christian life. 


-Exampir.—At a time when a purple fever was making 
cerrific ravages, in the capital, amongst the poor who had 
not time to drag themselves to the Hotel Dieu, the commu. 
nity of the priests of St. Marcel, being unable themselves to 
attend to all the dying, had called in the assistance of the 
begging friars. A venerable capuchin. was passing along 
and entered a low shed where there was one lying ill of 
the fearful malady. He was an old man, appease dying, 
and extended on some filthy rags. He was alone! a buns 
dle of hay was his bed; not an article of furniture was 
visible; not even a seat; he had sold every thing in the 
first days of his illness to procure a little broth. On the: 
black, discoloured wall hung a crucifix, a hatchet, and two 
saws. ‘These were all his wealth, together with his arms, 
when he could use them, but then they were lying power- 
less, for he was unable to move them. “ Have courage, 
friend,” said the conlessor, “this is a special grace that 
God now gives you; you are on the point of quitting this 
world, where you have had nought but pain and trouble—” 
“Trouble,” interrupted the dying man in a faint voice, 
“you are entirely mistaken,—I never murmured at my lot; 
the sight of my crucifix consoled me in all my toil and pri-. 
vation—religion made mehappy, ana I lived content. ‘The 
tools which you see there procured bread for me, and I ate 
it with satisfaction, without ever envying the rich, or covet. 
ing their dainty fare. I was peor, but with health and the 
fear of God, I never wanted any necessaries. If [ recover, 
whiclr | do not expect, I will retarn to the timber-yard, and 
continue to bless the hand of God which has hitherto pre- 
served me. Oh Father! how lovely is religion—and > what. 
precious treasures it contains: peace, contentment, and 
happiness, are the lot of those who love it.” 

The confessor, as edified as surprised by such language, 
could not refrain from: expressing his. astonishment; an@ 
after returning thanks to tod for the favour of sidsiaanaiil . 
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ing him to that wretched hovel he said to the sick man: 
“¢ Although this life has not been painful to you, you must 
nevertheless make up your mind to leave it, for the will of 
God must be obeyed.” “ Certainly,” replied the dying 
nian, with a firm voice, and an animated look, “ every one 
must *o in their turn; I knew how to live, and I know how 
to die: I thank God for having given me life and for bring: 
ing me through death to reign with Him. I feel my last 
moment approaching, so you will please to give me the 
rites of the Church, for that is all I want now.” That 
man died as he had lived, a child of grace, leaving his con- | 
fessor and neighbours who witnessed his death full of ad- 
miration for the power of Relizion over a heart that is de- 

cile to the suggestions of grace. . 


THE END. 


A PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


l. I perreve that there is but one God, and that there 
could not be more than one. . 

2. I believe that there are three persons in God, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, these three persons be- 
ing but one God, and not three, because they have but one 
and the same nature and divinity. | 

3. I believe that the Son of God, the second person of 
the most Holy T'rinity, was made tan for love of us, and 
died on a cross to satisfy God for our sins, to deliver us 
from the pains of hell, and to merit for us eternal life. 

4: | believe that they who have lived well while in this 
world, and died in the state of grace, shall be rewarded, 
after death, with eternal bliss in “heaven, where they shall: 
see God as He really is. 

5. I believe that they who have lived badly, and died im. 
mortal sin, shall be damned, that is to say, deprived of the 
sight of God, and left to burnin hell for all eternity. 
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6. I believe that there are ten commandments of God, and 
that we are bound to observe them all; I believe also that 
we are to obey the Church, whose commandments are usv 
ally six in number. 

7. 1 believe that it is sufficient to have committed one mor. 
tal sin and die in that state to be consigned to eternal tor 
ment. 


8. I believe that it is necessary often to have.recourse to ~ 


prayer and that one cannot be saved without praying tu 
God. 

9. I believe that there are seven Sacraments: Baptism, 
Confirmation, Penance, Eucharist, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders, and Matrimony. 


10. I believe that Baptism effaces both Original and Ac- 


tual Sin, and makes us Christians; that Penance remits the 
sins committed after Baptism; and that the Eucharist really 
contains the body and blood, soul and divinity of Our Lord 
- Jesus Christ, under the appearance of bread and wine. 


PIOUS PRACTICES. 
A rrur child of Mary_applies himself to fulfil with fidel- 


ity the duties of a good Christian, and to that end he should, 


observe what follows :— 
1. He will often have recourse to prayer in his necessi- 
ties, and will never fail to say devoutly his morning and 


evening prayers, and to assist at.the Holy Mass every day, 


if it be possible. 
' 2. He will say every day some prayers in honour of Mary, 


such as the Memorare, (the: prayer of St. Bernard,) the Salve 


Regina, or a decade of the Rosary. « 

‘ 3. Every day he will read a portion of some pious book, 
such as the Holy Gospel, the Imitation of Christ, or the 
Lives of the Saints, and take care to avoid reading any bad 
books. He will every day give to his parents some marks 
_ of respect. 

4. He will only associate with pradent friends, and will 
ehun libertines as he would serpents. 
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5. He val try to quit the state of pian sin, if he haa, 
nad the misfortune to fall into it. 

6. On Sundays and holy days he will siscist with devotior 
at the Holy Mass, and the other offices of the Church. He. 
will confess and receive Communion, at least once a month 
secording to the advice of his Confessor ; and on the day ef 
his Communion hé will say a Pater and an Ave for the liv 
ing and the dead belonging to the Church. 

7. Lastly, he will never forget that he is on the earth only 
to serve God, and that his eternal happiness or eternal mi- 
gery depends on the performance of that duty. 

Praised avd glorified for | ever be the adorable Sacrament 
of the Altar! fe 


& 


PRAYER 
TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Must Holy Mother of God! humbly prostrate at thy sa 
cred feet, 1 offer mvself to thee, as the protectress of my 
youth; I present to thee my homage and my love as the 
Queen of Angels and of men; I revere thee as the Mother” 
of the Incarnate Word. IT will now choose thee as my 
mother, in order to,obtain by thy powerful intercession al} 
the assistance of which f stand in need in the troubles and 
afflictions which may befall me. Preserve me, oh sacred 
Virgin! from all evil, and especially from sin, which would 
deprive me of the happiness of seeing thee, Joving thee, an@ 
contemplating thee in the regions of bliss, -vhere ' beg of 
thee to prepare for me a place. Amen. 

Blessed be the Immaculate Conception of the Glewad 
Virgin Mary, Mother of Gad. 
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PRAYERS AT MASS 


The Mass is, of all the actions of Christiancty, the most glorious 
fe God, and the most efficacious for man’s salvstion. In it, Jesus 
Christ renews the great Mystery of the Redemmion; he again de- 
comes our victim, and is sacrificed for us, althougn nan unbloody 
manner, comiug in. person to apply to each of us v2. particular the 
merits of that adorable blood, which He shed for us on the cross 
This thought should inspire us with a profound respect for the 
holy Mass, and make us wish to hear tt well: for to assist thereut 
with rreverence, voluntary distraction, mattenticn, or disrespect 
is to renew, as far-as in us lies the opprobrium of Calvary, ana 
to dishonour religion. 

To avoid so great a misfortune, come there with christian dispo- 
sitions, in the smrit of Jesus Christ ; offer it with and through Him. 
Enter the church with profound respect; conduct yourself whale 
tn it with modesty and recollection, and during the whole time of 
the Mass have neither imagination, mind, nor heart but for the 
honour and glory of God, thinking earnestly on the affairs of 
your soul. 

As the following prayers are too short for a high Mass, we have 
added to them reflections and interior exercises whereby you can fit. 
up the remaining time in a useful and beneficial manner. 


PRAYER BEFORE MASS. 
TO PREPARE FOR HEARING IT WITH DEVOTION. 


I present myself, Oh my adorable Saviour, before thy 
holy altar, in order to.assist at thy divine sacrifice. Vouch- 
safe, Oh my God, to apply to:my soul all the fruit whieh 
thou wouldst have me receive from this august sacrifice, 
and supply the dispositions in which I am deficient. 

Dispose my heart to the sweet effects of thy goodness, 
restrairi my senses, regulate my mind, and_ purify my soul; 
efface by thy blood all the sins of which thou seest me 
guilty. Forget them all, Oh God of mercy ; I detest them 
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for thy sake, and humbly beg thy pardon, forgiving at the 
same time with my whole heart all those who have fended 
ine. Grant, Oh sweet Jesus! that uniting my intentions 
with thine, | may sacrifice myself entirely to thee, wra 
didst sacrifice thyself for me. Amen. 


OFFERING OF THE SACRIFICE 


TO PEYFITION FOR SOME PARTICULAR FAVOUR FOR OUR- 
SELVES OR OTHERS. f 


Ou Gop of_all goodness, most bountiful Father, we tive 
by thy mercy, and all that we have, we have from thee. 
‘Vhou alone, Oh my God, art acquainted with all our wants, 
and able to assist us In our necessities. Full of confidence 
in thy mercy, Oh Lord, I implore thine assistance and 
humbly beg of thee for myself (or for N.) the grace of 
(here mention what you purpose asking.) . It is not 1, my 
God, who pray to thee; I do but borrow the voice of that 
vietim which is about to be immolated on the altar. Grant 
me this favour, Oh my God, in the name and through the 
merits of Him who jis the dear object of thy love, and te 
whose mediation thou canst refuse nothing. 

This prayer may be said when one :s making a novena to obiaen 
any favour, whether spiritual or temporal. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE MASS. 


IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND OF THE SON, AND 
OF THE HOLY GHOST. AMEN. 


ir is in thy name, Oh adorable Trinity, and to render 
thee that homage which is.due unto thee, that I come to 
assist at this most holy and august sacrifice. 

Permit me, Oh divine Saviour, to unite my intention with 
that of the minister at the altar, to offer up the precious 
victim of my salvation, and deign to give me those senti- 
ments which I should have had on Calvary had [ been ag 
eye-witness of that bloody sacrifice, 
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AT THE CONFITEOR. 


Review in the bitterness of your heart the sins that you have 
seminitted, dwelling particularly on those which you find most 
humiliating. Lay open your fuilings bifore God, supplicating 
hss pardon . for themeand that the excess of your misery may obtain 
for you in this sacrifice, the abundance of his mere y. 


[ accuse myself before thee, Oh my God, of all the sing 
which I have committed. I aceuse myself in presence of 
Mary, the purest of all virgins, of all the saints, and of all 
the faithtal, because I have sinned in’ thought, word, deed, 
and omission, through my fault, through my fault, through 
my most grievous ‘faalty! And! therefore I beseech the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and all the saints to intercede for me. 

Oh Lord f vouchsafe to hear my prayer, and grant me 
pardon, absolution, and remission of all my sins. 


AT THE KYRIE ELEISON. 


Endeavour to excite within yourself a sweet sentiment of confi- 
dence in the goodness of God, who, permitting you to empioy a 
means.so efficacious as this, for obtaining the favour of reconcili- 
ation, gives you at the same time a sure pledge that you shali ob- 
tain it. 


Divine Creator of our souls, have mercy on the work 
of thy hands; merciful Father, have compassion on thy 
children. 

Author of our salvation, immolated for us, apply to us 
the merits of thy death and of thy precious blood. 

Amiable Saviour, sweet Jesus, take pity on our misery, 
and pardon our offences. 


AT THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS., 


Concerve c great desire of procuring for God all the glory, and 
for your neighbour ail the good that you possibly can. Rejowe 
_ with the angels for the share “which you have in the knowledge of 
the Saints. Form to yourself high and magnificent ideas of the 
Majesty of God and of Christ his Son. 


Gory to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men 
of ‘good will. We praise thee, Oh Lord! we bless thee 
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we adore and glorify thee, we offer in thy sight our hum 
ble thanks, Oh thou who art the Lord, the Sovereign King, 
the Most High God, and the Almighty Father. 

Adorable Jesus, only Son of the Father, God and Lord 
of all things, Lamb of God who didst come down from 
heaven to efface the sins of the world, have mercy on us, 
and from the highest heavens where thou reignest with thy 
Tather, cast a look of compassion upen us, Save us, Oh 
Lord Jesus, thou who alone canst, because thou alone art 
infinitely holy, infinitely powerful, and infinitely adorable, 
with the Holy Ghost, in the glory of the Father. Amen. 


AT THE COLLECT. 


Grant us, Oh Lord! through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints whom we this day especially 
honour, all the graces which thy minister asks for us and 
for himself. In union with him, i supplicate thee in be- 
haif of those for whom I am more particularly bound to 
pray, that thou mayest grant us all that assistance which is 
so necessarv for us, to the end that we may obtain eternal 
life. ‘Through our Lord Jesus Christ who liveth and reign- 
eth with thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


AT THE EPISTLE. 


Go back in spirit to the days of the Patriarchs and Prophets, who 
sighed only for the coming of the Messiah. Excite within yoursels 
some portion of their ardour. Conceive therr desires, and enter 
into their feelings, for you expect the same Saviour, and happier 
than they, you hehold him. 


My God, thou hast called me 546 the knowledge of thy 
holy law, in preference to so many thousands who know 
nothing of thy mysteries. I accept with all my heart that 
divine law, and I] hear with respect the sacred oracles 
which thou hast pronouneed by the mouth of thy Prophets. 
l revere them with all that submission which is due to the 
word of God, and behold their accomplishment with un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Why have 1 not, Oh Lord! a heart ike unto that of 
the saints of the old Law? Why can I not desire thes 
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with the ardour of the holy Patriarchs, know and revere 
thee like the Prophets, love thee and devote myself entirely 
to thee as did the Apostles ? 7 


AT THE GOSPEL. 


Consider the Gospel which you are about to hear, as the Rule of 
your faith and morals: a rule that Jesus Christ himself has ad- 
dressed to you, and which you have promised by your baptismat 
vows to follow: a rule which you observe but badly, although by 
Ht you are to be rigorously and irrevocably judged. 


Ir is.no longer, Oh my God, the Prophets or the Apostles 
who instruct me in my duty: it is thine only Son, whose 
words I am about to hear. But, alas! what will it avail 
me to have believed thy word, Oh Lord Jesus, it [ act not 
in accordance with my belief? What will it avail me, 
when I am summoned before thee, that I have believed, if 
I have not the merit of charity and good works ? 

I believe, and yet lived as though I believed not, or as 
believing a gospel contrary to thine. Judge me not, Oh 
Lord! on my non-observance of thy maxims and precepts. 
[ believe, but do thou inspire me with strength and courage 
to practise what I believe. Thine, Oh Lord, shall be ail 
the glory ! 


AT THE CREED. 


Strengthen here your faith. All that the church proposes for 
wour belief is founded on the word of God, as announced by the 
rophets, revealed by the Scriptures, declared by miracles, verified 
vy the Establishment of the faith, confirmed by the Martyrs, and 
made evident by the sanctity of our religion, and by the solid con- 
sent of those who faithfully profess tt. 


1 BELIEVE in one God, the Father Almighty, who has 
created heaven and earth, with all things visible and invisi- 
ble: and in our Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of God,. 
born of the Father before all ages: God of God, light of 


light, true God of true God: begotten, not made, consub- 


stantial to his Father, by whom all things have been made; 
who descended from heaven for love of us, and for out 
salvation ; who was conceived through the operation of the 
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Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made man. I also believe that Jesus Christ was crucified 
for our sake, under Pontius Pilate, that he saffered death, 
and was buried; that he arose on the third day, according 
to the Scriptures; that he ascended into heaven, where he 
now sits at the right hand of his Father; that he will come 
once again in glory to judge the living and the dead, and 
that his reign shall never have an end. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, the enlivening Spirit, whe 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, who is adored and 
glorified with the Father and the Son, and has spoken by 
the Prophets. I believe that the Church is one, holy, Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic ; I confess one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, and I expect the resurrection of the dead, and 
the life everlasting. Amen. 


AT THE OFFERTORY. 


Reflect on the great privilege you enjoy in having this Sacrifice, 
wherewith to honour God in the most perfect manner, to thank nam 
ina way that befits the greatness of his gifts, entirely to efface your 
sins, and to obtuin both for yourself and others the graces of which 
you stand in need; profit as much as you can by these precious 
moments. 


Ou, thou who art infinitely holy, Almighty and Eternal 
God, however unworthy I may be to appear before thee, I 
venture to present to thee this host by the hands of the 
priest, with the intention which Christ had, when he insti- 
tuted this sacrifice, and which he now has, when once more 
immolating himself for me. 

I offer it to you in acknowledgment of thy supreme do- 
minion over me and all creatures, I offer it to you in 
expiation of my sins, and in thanksgiving for all the 
favours thou hast bestowed upon me. 

In fine, I offer to thee, Oh my God ! this august sacrifice, 
in order to obtain from thy infinite goodness, for myself, for 
my parents, friends, and benefactors, and also for my ene- 
mies, those saving graces ; which 4 sinner can only obtain 
through the merits of Him who is the just and Holy one, 
and who has become a victim of propitiation for all. 

Bat in offering to thee this adorable victim, I recommend 
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to thee, Oh my Ged ail ths Catholic Church, our hety 
father the Pope, our Bishcp, and ali pastors of souls, out 
rulers, and ali Curistian princes and nations, 
Remember also, Oh Lord! ail the faithful departed, and 
in consideration of the merits of thy Son, give them a 
place of refreshment, light, and peace. 
_ Forget not, Oh Lord! thy eneraies and mine; have merey 
gn all infidels, heretics, and obstinate sinners Pour down 
thy blessings on those who persecute me, and forgive ine 
my sins as I forgive them the injury they have done, ot 
would fain do me. Amen. 


AT THE PREFACE. 


Ascend in spirit tothe very tha one of ‘the Divinity. There pene 
trated with a holy and respectful awe, in the presence of that stu- 
pendous majesty ; offer him your homage, and mingle your praises 
with the celestial canticles of the Angels and the Cherubim by whom 
he is surrounded. 


Bynoxp the happy moment when the King of angels and 
of men is about to appear. Lord, fill me with thy spirit; 
let my heart, disengaged from the things of earth, think 
only of thee. How great is my obligation to praise thee 
at all times, and in every place, Oh God of heaven and 
éarth, Master infinitely great, Almighty and Eternal Father! 

Nothing is more just, nothing more profitable than to 
unite ourselves with Jesus Christ in perpetual adoration of 
thee. Through Him it is that all the blessed spirits pay 
their homage to thy divine majesty ; and through Him that 
all the powers of heaven, bow down in awful respect before 
thee. Permit us, Oh Lord! to join our feeble praise with 
that of these holy spirits, so that, in concert with them, we 
“may say in a transport of joy and of admiration: Holy 
holy, holy, is the Lord, the God of hosts. All the uni- 
verse is full of his glory! May the elect bless him ir 
heaven. Blessed be he who cometh down to us, Lord and 
God like him from whom he cometh! 
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AT THE CANON. 


Figure to yourself the altar on which Christ 2s about to peace 
hemself, as the throne of his mercy, before which you are entitled to 
present yourself to expose all your wants, to ask, and to obtain. 
Can that God refuse us any thing, when He gives us his own Son} 


Wr conjure thee in the name of Jesus Christ, thy Son 
and our Lord, Oh Father of infinite mercy, to accept and 
hless this offering which we present to thee, to the end 
that it may please thee to preserve thy holy Catholie 
Church, with all its members, the Pope, our Bishop, our 
Rulers, and all those in general who make profession of 
thy holy faith. 

In particular we recommend to thee, Oh Lord! those for 
whom justice, gratitude, and charity oblige us to pray, all 
those: who are present at this adorable sacrifice, and espe- 
cially N. N. And to the end, Oh great God, that our ho- 
mage may be the more pleasing to thee, we unite with 
Mary the glorious and ever-Virgin Mother of our Lord and 
God Jesus Christ, with all thy apostles, the blessed martyrs, 
and all the saints, who compose with us, one and the same 
Church. 

Why have I not, Oh my God, at this moment, the in- 
flamed desires wherewith the holy Patriarehs longed for 
the coming of the Messiah? Wherefore haye I not their 
lively faith, and their ardent ‘ove? Come, Lord Jesus? 
come, sweet Redeemer of the world, come and accomplish 
a mystery which is the abridgement of all thy wonders. 
Hic comes, the Lamb of God; the adorable victim whe 
effaces the sins of the world. 


AT THE ELEVATION. 


Behold your God, your Saviour, and your Judge. hemain some 
time profoundly silent, as though lost in admiration of what is pass. 
ing Lefore you. Excite all your fervour, and give yourself entirels 
ap to ali the sentiments that respect, confidence, and fear are capa- 
ble of inspiring. 


IncarnaTE Worp, Divine Jesus, true God and true man, 
| believe that thou art here present, I adore thee with all 
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humility ; I :ove thee with all my heart; and as thou hast 
come hither for love of me, I devote myself entirely to thee. 

I adore that precious blood which thou hast shed for all 
mankind, and I trust, Oh my God, that it shall not have 
been shed in vain for me. Gratit me the grace to apply 
its merits to myself. J offer thee mine, Oh amiable Jesus, 
in gratitude for that infinite charity which induced thee to — 
give thine for my unworthy sake 


SEQUEL OF THE CANON. 


Affectionately contemplate your Lord on tie altar. Meditaie-on 
the Mysteries which are there renewed. Unite the Sacrifice of 
your heart with that of his Bodu. Offer it to God his Father: beg 
of him to accept the prayers which that dear Son addresses to him 
Sor you, and pray yourself for others. 

How ereat, therefore, would be my malice and my in- 
gratitude, if, after seeing what I now see, I consented to 
offend thee? No, my God, I shall never forget what thou 
dost represent to me by this august ceremony; the suffer- 
ings of thy passion, the glory of thy resurrection, thy body 
all rent and torn, thy blood shed for us, all really present 
on this altar. 

It is now, Oh eternal Majesty, that we really and truly 
offer thee by thy grace that pure, holy, and spotless victim, 
which it has pleased thyseif to give us, and of which all 
the others were but figures. Yes, great God, we may truly 
say that there is more here than in all the sacrifices of Abel, 
of Abraham, and of Melchisedec, the only victim worthy 
of thine altar, our Lord Jesus Christ thy Son, the sole ob- 
ject of thine eternal delight. 

May all who here participate of this sacred victim, either 
with the heart or the mouth, be filled and enriched with his 
blessings. 

That this blessing may extend, Oh my God, to all the 
souls of the faithful who died in the peace of the Church, 
and particularly those of N. and N. Grant them, Oh Lord, 
oy virtue of this sacrifice, an entire deliverance from their 
Buiferings. 

Vouchsafe also one day to grant a similar favotir to our 
selves, Oh good and merciful Father! and permit us t¢ 
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enter iuto the society of the holy Apostles, the blessed mar. 
tyrs, and all the saints, to the end that with them we may 
love and glorify thee for ever and ever. Amen. 


AT THE PATER NOSTER. 


We zre here with Jesus ona new Calvary. Let us stand ct the 
Soot of the cross with tender compassion, as Magdalen did ; with 
ardent affection, like St. John; with ihe hope of seeing him one day 
in glory, like the other disciples. Let 14s sometimes behold him Jrom 
afar, and bewail our sins, with St. Peter. 


How nappy I am, Oh my God, to have thee for a Fa- 
ther! What joy it is to think that the heaven where thou 
art is one day to be my dwelling! May thy holy name be 
glorified throughout all the earth. Reign supremely over 
all hearts and all wills. Refuse nof to thy children their 
spiritual and corporal nourishment. We forgive others with. 
ail our hearts, do thou, therefore, forgive us. Sustain us 
through the temptations and the miseries of this wretched 
life, but deliver us from sin, the greatest of all evils. Amen, 


AT THE AGNUS DEL. 


God, who is so glorious in heaven, so powerful on earth, so ter- 
rible in hell, is here but a lamb full of gentleness and goodness 
He comes to efface the sins of the world, and yours more especially 
What a motive for confidence! what a subject of consolation ! . 


Lamr of God, immolaeed for me, have mercy on me. 
Save me, Oh adorable victim of my salvation! Divine 
Mediator, obtain grace for me of thy Father, and give me 


chy peace. 
AT THE COMMUNION. 


To make a spiritual communion, renew by an act of faith your 
jelief in the real presence of Jesus Christ. Make an act of con- 
triton. Exctte within your heart an ardent desire to receive him 
with the priest. Beg of him to accept that desire, and to unite hium- 
wif with you, by imparting to you his grace. 


_ How nappy would I be, Oh my sweet Saviour, were I 
of the number of those faithful Christians whose purity ol 
; 
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gonscience and tender piety permit them to approach daily 
to thy holy Table. 

What a blessing it were for me, could [ at this moment, 
receive thee into my heart, offer to thee my homage, expese 
to thee my wants, and participate in the graces thou be- 
stowest on those who worthily receive thee! But, since 
I am unworthy of so great happiness, do thou thyself make 
up for my deficiency in the necessary dispositions. Pardon 
me all my sins; I detest them with all my heart, because 
they are displeasing to thee. Accept my earnest desire of 
being united to thee. Purify me from all stain, that I may 
the sooner be enabled to receive thee. 

Awaiting that blessed day, { conjure thee, Oh Lord, to 
make me a sharer in the fruits which the communion of the 
priest should produce in the souls of those who assist at 
this august sacrifice. Increase my faith by virtue of this 
divine sacrament; strengthen my hope; enliven my charity ; 
fill my heart with thy love, to the end that it may breathe 
only in thee, and live only for thee. Amen. 


AT THE LAST PRAYERS. 


Endeavour to offer to the Saviour sacrifice for sacrifice, by be- 
coming the victim of his love, by immolating to him all the work- 
ings of self-love, all the attentions of human respect, all the likings 
and dislikings which interfere with the fulfilment of your duties. 


Tuov dost vouchsafe, Oh my God! to immolate thyself 
for my salvation; I will then sacrifice myself for thy glory 
] am thy victim, do not spareme. ” &eely accept whatever 
crosses thou art pleased to send me, £ bless them, I re- 
ceive them from thy hand, and unite thea. ‘ thine. 

I go forth purified by thy holy mysteries, — will fly with 
horror even the slightest stains of sin, above all that pre 
dominant passion which 1] find the most difficult to conquer. 

will be faithful to thy law, and I am resolved to lose ail, 
and to suffer all, rather than violate it. 


THE BLESSING, 


- Buuss, Oh my God! these good resolutions ; bless us all 
by the hand of thy minister, and may the effects of thy 
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blessing dwell in our hearts and souls for ever. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


AT. THE LAST GOSPEL. 


Divine Worn, only Son of the Father, light of the 
world, who comest down from heaven to show us the way; 
permit us not to imitate that perfidious nation who refused 
to acknowledge thee for the Messiah. Let me not fall into 
that fatal blindness which induced them rather to remain 
the slaves of Satan than to have a part in the glorious 
sdoption,of the children of God, which thou camest on 
earth to procure for them. 

I adore thee, Oh Word made flesh, with the most pro- 
found respect; I place all my confidence in ‘thee alone, 
firmly hoping that, since thou art my God, and a God made 
man to save mankind, thou wilt grant me all those graces 
_which are necessary for my sanctification, and to bring me 

1o the eternal possession of thee in heaven. . Amen. 

Do not leave the Church without having testified your gratitude 
for ali the favours which God has granted you in this sacrifice. 
Preserve its frurt with care, and show by your conduct during the 
day, that you have profitted by the death and zmmolation of a Sa- 
viour God. 
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‘Lorp, I thank thee for the favour thou hast done me, in 
permitting me to assist this day at the sacrifice of the holy 
Mass, preferably to so many others who have not had the 
sume happiness, and I ask thy pardon for all the faults 
[ have committed by the distraction and indifference to 
which I have given way in thy presence. May this sacri- 
_ fiee, Oh Lord! purify me for the past, and strengthen me 
for the future. 

I now return with confidence to the occupations allotted 
for me by thy holy will. J will remember all the day the 
favour thou hast bestowed upon me, and I will try to avoid 
every word, action, and desire, that might deprive me of 
the benefit of the Mass I have just heard. ‘This I purpose 
loing with the assistance of thy divine grace. Amen, 


THE RULES 


OF 


CHRISTIAN POLITENESS 


DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS. 


Part First. 
OF THE MQDESTY WHICH OUGHT TO APPEAR 


IN THE OUTWARD DEPORTMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF PERSONAL DEMEANOUR. 


{r is more important than people generality think, to ae- 
eustom children to keep their whole body in a suitable atti. 
tude, since decency and propriety both require it. 

Young people are but too prone to those faults of this kind 
which are equally opposed to decency and good manners. 
They must be made to avoid that ridiculous affectation of 
manner whereby the whole body is placed under restraint, 
and rendered like unto a machine whose movements are 
purely mechanical; a stiff and studied gait is not less con- 
trary to modesty, than that negligence which announces in 
dolence, and but little elevation of mind. 
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Children of a lively and petulant disposition, ought to be 
more careful than others, not to make gestures, nor charge 
from one attitude to another, with a restless, unsettled air. 

Pride and arrogance of mien denote a bad disposition, for 
they are known to spring from an overweening self-esteem, 
which is a hatefui vice in any one, but especially in a Chris- 
tian, and they can never be mistaken for dignity or gravity, 
which is a becoming characteristic. 

The high destiny to which we are called, suffices to give 
to a Christian a mild dignity of manner, which at once in- 
spires confidence and respect. This air of dignity should, 
however, be regulated by modesty, and sustained by the re- 
collection of what we are and what we ought to be. 

When circumstances require that you stand up, you must 
neither stoop nor hang your head affectedly, nor yet hold it 
ny with an air of pride. You must also avoid leaning against 
the wall without necessity, turning or twisting your limbs, 
or carelessly stretching your arms or your body, &e. 

When about to sit down, you must not choose the most 
convenient place, and when seated do not lean back against 
your chair; you must also avoid lolling, or stooping for- 
ward, often changing your place, swinging your legs, and 
ali such awkward motions. 

To place one’s self right in a pass, so as to inconvenience 
those who are going to and fro, is also extremely impolite. 

You must also observe that you are never to stand up 
without necessity when every one else is seated, nor to re- 
‘main sitting when the rest of the company are standing. 

4 little more care and attention would render these rulea 
familiar to young people, who might. thus accustom them- * 
seives to appear in public with that politeness of demeanour, 
which denotes a good education and a kind heart. 

Finally, considering his body as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, a Christian will not only avoid all that might be dis- 
agreeable or offensive to those about him, but he will ae- 
custom himself to bear many little inconveniences, without 
turning, scratching, or using any indecent gesture. He wil 
also avoid looking or doing any thing either on himegelf @ 
another, that is at all contrary to modesty. 
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CHAPTER II. 
UF THE HEAD AND EARS. 


Decency requires that you hold your head erect, and 
that you do vot keep turning it from one side to the other 
it is particularly in conversation that this must be carefully 
ritended to. 

It is never allowable to answer a question by a motion 
of the head, and still less to testify any indifference or con- 
tempt by.a gesture of that kind. 

You should carefully refrain from putting your hand to 
your head, and decency, as well as propriety, requires that 
‘you should never touch it unless it is absolutely necessary, 
above all when at table, and still less to scratch your head, 
or shake up your hair ; this fault, so common with children, 
cannot be too carefully avoided. 

The ears should be kept perfectly clean ; but it must ne- 
ver be done in company.: It should never be done with a 
pin, and still less with the fingers, but always with an ear- 
picker. Children are much addicted to ery or blow into each 
cther’s ears; this is very impolite, and what is more, it is an 
injurious habit, of which they ought to correct themselves. 

A Christian, knowing that the ear has only been given 
him for a lawful purpose, will take care of procuring for 
limseif by its means any criminal oie: he in listening to 
unpious or dangerous discourse ; but .ne will avail himself 
of it to receive into his heart salutary sentiments and im. 
pressions; he will learn, moreover, all that may contribute 
to his edification, and form him for secial life. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF THLE HAIk. 


‘Tar cleanliness of the hair is not only commanded by 
dec eney, but it also contributes to promote health; hence 
no one should neglect to comb it every day, and to have if 
cut from time to time, 
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Vanity must never be indulged or attended to in the 
keeping of the hair; and although you ought carefully to 
avoid making yourself ridiculous, by arranging it in a way’ 
that no one else does, you must also take care of becoming 
the slave of fashion, and dressing your hair after the man- 
ner of a fop. 

It were much to be wished that people would pay more 
attention to the rules of that modesty prescribed by the 
Apostles, and so often recommended by the Councils; but 
so far from that being the case, Christians who are des 
tined, in the designs of God, to be crowned with glory, think — 
only of adorning their head, which must soon become the 
prey of worms. 


CHAPTER [V¥V. ’ 


OF THE ACE. 


° 


Tue wise man says that by the air of the countenance is 
known the man of sense. The face is,” says one of the 
ancients, “the mirror of the soul, the interpreter of purity, 
or the witness of a corrupt heart; it must therefore be com- 
posed so as to render us amiable and edifying to our neigh- 
bour. 

In order to be agreeable, we must have nothing severe, 
or nothing affected in our face; évery feature ought te 
breathe a mild gravity, an engaging serenity; for nothing is 
more disagreeable than a sour, discontented look. 

But the cheerfulhess and gaiety of the countenance must 
ever be distinct from that giddiness and levity, which denote 
a thoughtless mind. 

It is, however, very proper to compose the features ac: 
cording to circumstances, and in accordance with the per: 
gons with whom we are in conversation. 

It would be both ridiculous and insulting to laugh in the. 
presence of those who are in affliction, to speak to them in 
a gay tone, or to announce a melancholy event with an air 
of indifference. In like manner, when we find ourselves in: 
a company where the convereation turns on pleasant and 
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amising topics, it is improper to wear a gloomy and 
thoughtful look. | 

In other respects, the man of sense always preserves, as 
far as possible, a uniform expression of countenance; ad- 
versity ought only to depress the weak, and_ prosperity 
should only light up the eyes of the vain and. unthinking. 
tis not that the face may not correspond with the different 
emotions of the mind, but that we ought to have sufficient. 
self-control to moderate the signs of grief or of pleasure 
in the expression of our, features, 

Nothing is more annoying, more vexatious, than a persor. 
whose face is at one moment gay and smiling, at another 
sour and morose; such a person is evidently controlled by 
passion and caprice, and not by the principles of virtue. 

When in the company of persons whose age and virtues 
. render them venerable, your countenance should testify that 
respect which is their due, but without any approach to that 
childish timidity which is usually indicative of a grovelling 
mind. You must equally avoid familiarity with persons with 
whom you are but little acquainted, as also with children 
and servants, as otherwise they might presume upon the li- 
berties they were allowed to take, and become disrespectful. 

With friends we should ever wear a cheerful and smiling 
look, so as to give facility and charms to the conversation. 

Cleanliness requires that on rising in the morning the face 
should be washed and dried with a clean towel. 

When excessive perspiration makes it needful to wipe the 
face, it ought to be done with a handkerchief, and not with 
the hand, except in a case of extreme necessity; by attend. 
ing to this, serious inconvenience may be avoided, for the 
rubbing of the hand on the face may give rise to ring- w>rm, 
pimples, dzc., ae. 


= 


CH) AvP. T, B Riuv,. 


OF THE FOREHEAD, EYEBROWS, AND CHEEKS, 


Tue forehead is the seat of mildness, modesty, and wis- 
dom; its air should therefore correspond with the virtues 
of which it is the interpreter and the mirror. 
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To knit the brows is often a sign of pride and disdain, it 
should consequently be avoided with all care. / 

When the heart is pure and upright, an chscene word, an 
indecent gesture, a falsehood, a calumny, or a slight emo- 
tion of anger immediately colours the face, and suffuses it 
with a blush, which was called by a philosopher the tinge 
or hue of virtue. Wo to him who blushes for being or ap- 
pearing virtuous in any way! : 

Immodesty and callous licentiousness are most frequently 
the fruit of the depraved and corrupt heart, which is no 
_longer sensible of shame. 

T'o move the cheeks, puff them out, or slap them with the 
hands, are all exceedingly impolite, and entirely reprehen- 
sible. : 

To slap one’s neighbour is the greatest insult that can be 
offered him; nevertheless, he who is thus insulted ought 
never to return it in a similar way, whatever people may 
sav; but he should remember that Christ was slapped and 
buffetted, and covered with opprobrium during his Passion. 
If unhappily he should give way for a moment to impa- 
iience, he must at beast repress his anger as soon as he ia 
conscious of it; and remember that revenge has been re- 
garded by all the sages of antiquity rather as a proof of 
weakness than as a mark of strength amd courage. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE EYES AND LOOKS. 


Tr eyes are the interpreters of the heart, and express 
almost invariably its sentiments and emotions; it is, there- 
tore, very important to see that they are kept in due bounds. 

‘They to whom nature has denied the advantage of a 
pleasing aspect, should try to diminish, as far as possible, 
their natural infirmity, and endeavour to assume a more 
cheerful and a more agreeable countenance. 

{t is certain that there are some people whdése looks im- 
nart a disagreeable and even repulsive character to theif 
whole face; this is generally the case with violent and cho 
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yeric dispositions ; others open their eyes too widely, and fix 
them with a bold stare, which is insolent in the extreme; 
these faults must both be avoided with all possible care. 

Giddy people are continually turning their eyes around, 
without fixing them a moment on any object; these restless 
wandering looks, are condemned alike by decorum and po- 
iteness. | 

It frequently happens that people fix their eyes steadily 
on some object, without paying any attention to it, the mind 
being occupied with some serious thought; oftener still, the 
mind itself is so volatile and inconstant, that it never rests 
on any thing, or is never steadily fixed. 

When we experience any sorrow, we should endeavour 
to command. our features, so as not to show that excessive 
dejection which is unworthy of those who have the happi- 
ness of knowing the truths of religion, and therefore adore 
in all that happens the divine ordinances of Providence. 

It is very impolite to look over one’s shoulder, to wink or 
glance around in all directions without any reason for doing 
so; and it is altogether contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
nay, even to decency and good manners, to fix the eyes on 
obscene objects. St. Augustine says that the immodest 
glance is ever the herald of a corrupt heart., 

To make faces, imitate those who squint, to pull the eyes 
open with the fingers in order to excite a laugh, are all un- 
pardonable tricks, of which no one should ever be guilty; to 
open and shut the eyes through a whim, or to keep them 
staringly fixed on persons deserving of respect, are as con- 
trary to modesty as to politeness. 

It is also improper to fix one’s eyes too long on the same 
person, or to glance too hastily; neither should the eyes be 
opened at any time further than is: necessary to distinguish 
objects. 


CHAPTER VII, 


OF THE NOSE. 


To put the hand to the nose, or the finyers in the noe 
trils, is not only an unpardonable breach of cleanlinesy bu} 
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it 1s also a very dangerous habit, from the consequences ta 
which it may give rise, and which may be long felt. Parents 
should, therefore, be very careful that their children aequire 
it not. 

In cleaning the nose, the rules of cleanliness and decency 
‘should be exactly followed, always. turning a ytite to one 
side, and making use of a Eeocuereuch 

To make motions with the handkerchief, to bald it con- 
stantly in the hand, or let it fall on the floor, to lay it on a 
table, seat, or other article of furniture, is any thing but 
polite. ‘he handkerchief should be kept in the pocket, and 
taken out only when occasion requires. 

Making too much noise when using one’s handkerchief 
must also be avoided, as also in sneezing ; and both should 
be done with decency and. modesty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE MOUTH, LIPS, TEETH, AND TONGUE. 


Tue mouth mast be kept perfectly clean, and in that form 
which is natural to it, never opening it affectedly, or with- 
out uecessity. It is highly important to wash it every morn- 
ing, and not to keep any thing in it that may cause a bad 
breath, or render it unclean. 

The lips are srre to be spoiled by biting them with the 
teeth, twisting and distorting them, puckering them in draw 
_ing them up too far, and pulling them apart with the fin- 
gers, so as to show the teeth and gums. 

Many children spoil their teeth by neglecting to clean 
them, or by cleaning them with things which are really 
hurtful to them, by eating what tends to blacken and ro 
them, and ieave them loose; also by fastening threads to 
them, picking them with pins, &c. 

It is necessary to clean the teeth frequently, more espe. 
cially after meals, but not on any account with a pin, or 
the point of a penknife, and it must never be done at table 

It is impolite to make a grimace by pressing the teeth to. 
gether, or tc make a noise by gnashing them, as also tu use 
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them for biting the nails or pieces of wood, or to cut any 
thing whatever. 

There are some who have a habit of stretching and con- 
, tracting their tongue, and continually rolling it about; one 
knows not which is most deserving of blame, the neglect 
of parents and teachers who allow such a habit to be con- 
tracted, or the perverseness of children who thus wilfully 
disfigure themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON THE MANNER OF SPEAKING AND PRONOUNCING. 


Ir is difficult to understand those persons who speak 
through their closed teeth ; they who speak from the throat 
are but little more intelligible; too great volubility con- 
founds the words with each other, and renders the utterance 
imperfect. ‘This is the great fault of quick, petulant cha- 
racters. ; 

In speaking, the tone should be adapted to the subject 
spoken of, and to the persons addressed; an elevated tone 
announces pride and insolence, while a very low tone is in- 
dicative of childish timidity ; and as one should never speak 
but in order to be heard, it is absurd either to talk at the 
bighest pitch of the voice, or to mutter through the teeth. 

Civility is incompatible with an abrupt way of speaking, 
which usually denotes a certain harsiness of disposition, 
So also the dignity of man is opposed to that effeminate, 
lisping accent, which though very common in our days, ig 
not less the mark of a miserable foppery, or of a i limited 
understanding. They who affect to lisp when speaking, 
only make themselves ridiculous; and even those who na- 
turally have that.defect, should endeavour to improve their 
speech by dwelling often on those letters and syllables 
which they find it difficult to pronounce, 

There are some who draw! out their words slowly and 
languidly ; one would think they opened their mouth only 
to complain; nothing is more insipid o1 less pardonable. 
Others there are who speak thickly, as theugh their mouatk 
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was full. These faults should be early corrected in chil 
dren, for experience teaches that they are scarcely to be gol 
tid of when once they are suffered to become habitual 

The pronunciation should always be firm, mild, and 
agreeable; by speaking but little, pronouncing the worda 
listinctly, and placing the emphasis on the proper syllables, 
a correct and pleasing accent will be formed. ‘The conver- 
sation of persons who speak with purity and correctness, is 
exceedingly beneficial to young people who would learn to 
speak and to pronounce well. 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE MANNER OF YAWNING AND SPITTING. 


Noruine is more impolite than to yawn when speaking, 
to yawn affectedly, or in a raised tone. When yawning 
cannot be avoided, it is proper to place the hand “on the 
mouth; and, if it continue, it is best to withdraw, rather 
than let people think that one is tired. 

When in a holy place, in the presence of superiors, or in 
clean apartments, one should always spit into their hand- 
kerchief. Children are guilty of “unpardonable rudeness 
when they spit in the face of a companion ; neither are they 
excusable who spit from windows, or on the walls or furni- 
ture; it should also be carefully avoided when speakiug to 
let spittle squirt from the mouth on the face of the listener. 


& 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE BACK, SHOULDERS, AND ARMS. 


Many young persons affect to walk with a stoop, so that 
they : might be taken for old people, or as having a natural 
bend ; nothing can be more ridiculous. Sons: there are, 
too, who are not ashamed to keep moving their shoulders 
while they speak, and even turn their back, which is the 
greatest possible proof of ill-breeding and of ‘giddiness. It 
is likewise exceedingly rude to elbow any one when either 
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speaking or listening, to push or thrust asiae with the 
shoulder another who is coming forward to speak; there 
are gens other ways of getting rid of troublesome or ex-’ 
cessive talkers; and, whether or not, politeness must never 
ye lost sight of. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE HANDS, FINGERS, AND NAILS. 


Tue hands must be washed every morning, before and 
after meals, and as often as they have been handling any 
thing that might make them dirty; nothing is more intol- 
erable than filthy hands. When washed, they ought never 
to be wiped on any part of the dress, but only in the cloths 
or towels intended for that use. 

Children like to handle clothes and other articles which 
please their fancy, but that propensity must be corrected, 
and they taught to content themselves with examining such 
things with their eyes. 

People ought not to give their hands to each other but 
when they are very intimately acquainted, since shaking 
hands is the ordinary expression of kindness and good-will. 
To offer one’s hand to a superior would be impolite; but 
if they choose to give that proof of good-will, it should be 
received with respect and gratitude, inclining the head 
slightly when accepting the favour, and presenting the hand. 
The right hand is always to be given, and if there be a glove 
on, it must be drawn off: it is only allowable to keep on. 
the glove when presenting the hand to support’ a lady in 
any circumstance wherein she may require assistance, such 
as alighting from a carriage, crossing any obstruction in the 
way, &e. 

To point at any person whether near or distant, to pull 
the fingers one after the other, to make them crack by 
stretching the joints, or to strum with them on a table, &c., 
is exceedingly reprehensible. 

The nails must be immediately cut when they begin to 
gather dirt, but it must never be done in the presence of any 
one; for this purpose scissors should be used rather than 8 
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knife or penknife.; it is very rude to bite them off with the 
teeth, or to sink them into fruit, or any. such thing. 


—. NS 
Ee. 


CHAPTER XIIif. 
OF THE KNEES, LEGS, AND FEET. 


Wuewn seated, one should be careful not to keep the 
knees either too far apart, or too close. together, and, above 
all, never to lean the elbow upon them. ‘To keep moving 
the legs, stretching them out, or crossing them when in the 
presence of respectable persons, is extremely ill-bred. Care 
must be taken that the feet exhale no foul smell, and on 
that account they should be frequently washed, and the 
stockings changed often; there is great need of this point 
being attended to, 

aWihen one is standing up, the feet should be irda out, 
with the heels a little apart, and they ought to be kept per- 
fectly still, neither beating the ground, nor any thing else, 
nor yet shifting from one foot to the other. Many persons 
when walking drag their feet along, and slide affectedly 
over the floor or street; some again step on tip-toe, seem- 
ing rather to leap than walk; others whirl on their heels; 
all these tricks are equally ridiculous. 

When one is obliged to kneel, it is very improper to cross 
the feet, or sit back on the heels; these postures being any 
thing but respectful. It is contrary to decency and to Chris- 
tian mildness to kick any one, no matter who it may be; 
they who forget themselves so far as to give way to such 
brutality, prove very plainly that they are very ill-bred, and 
have no sert of control over their inordinate passivins. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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SECOND PART. 


OF PROPRIETY IN COMMON AND ZhwinakY ACTIONS, 


CHAPTER I. 
OF RISING AND GOING TO BED. 


To protone one’s sleep beyond the time that nature re- 
quires, is to run the risk of contracting the habits of an effem- 
inate and sensual life, together with all its many dangers; 
moreover, man should remember, whatever may be his con- 
dition in life, that he is born for labour, and that the light 
of day appears but 'to summon him to it. 

About seven hours of rest is sufficient to rfeesh the body, 
unless after some great and unwonted fatigue. . 
It is, therefore, Tlecessary to accustom ourselves to rise 
early, and even children, from their earliest infancy, provided 

they have no bodily ailment or infirmity. 

The first thing which ought to be done on awaking, is to 
offer the heart to God by an act of love, and to invoke his 
holy name with faith and with humility. - 

The next thing is to get out of bed with becoming mo- 
desty, never staying there to hold a conversation, to read, 
or any thing of the kind, without absolute necessity. 

_As soon as children are up and dressed, they should be 
made to kneel and say the accustomed prayers, taking care 
to impress it upon their mind, that a duty so holy and so 
essential can in no case be dispensed with. It would be ex- 
tremely improper to permit children to say their prayers 
while they are being dressed ; it is not the motion of th 
lips, but that of the heart that God requires of us; and the 
grand idea which we should all have of his infinite Majesty, 
is the invariable rule of the deportment, the posture, and the 
attention of the Christian when in prayer. 

Children should be accustomed never to retire to rest 
without having saluted thefr parents or their masters. if they 
have any; they shonld be taught that they cannot sufi 
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ciently prove their respect for the authors of their life, o: 
those who represent them. 

It is a very criminal omission te go to bed without hav- 
ing adored God, thanked him for his gifts, and prepared 
thernselves for sleep by a careful examination of their con. 
science. Modesty should preside in the undressing, as wel) 
as in the dressing, and it should be seen that children care 
fully attend to it. ; a 
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CHAPTER TI. 
ON THE MANNER OF DRESSING AND UNDRESSING. 


Wuen clothing our body, we ought to remember that it 
pears the imprint of sin; we ought therefore to cover it 
with decency, in accordance with the law of God. 

Those who make use of others to dress them when they 
are uble to do it themselves, display either a silly pride or a 


-pitiable helplessness. As soon as children are able to use 


their arms, they should be accustomed to dress themselves ; 
sickness or extraordinary weakness can alone excuse them 
from performing that duty. 

When there is neither a visit to be made nor received, the 
dress in the house may be whatever is most comfortable, 
provided it be not immodest; but no one should ever go 
abroad in an undress, unless: on some urgent occasion. 
Even in the heat of suramer, it is extremely improper to ap: 
pear before any one with the feet, chest, or neck yncovered, 

If people were more circumspect with regard to modesty, 
there would be no need of rules for dressing and undressing ; 
and yet reason dictates to every one that all should be done 
in good order, and that modesty is indispensably necessary 
where it is so easy to violate its laws. 

Young people who dress and undress in presence of 
others, must be set down as extremely ill-bred, that is if if 
be ia their power to act otherwise. But there is no need of 
enlarging on this point, fer all must be aware of its import 
ance 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF DRESS AND OTHER ADORNMEMNTS. 


Air. excess in dress must be avoided, for it is ec atrary 
% Christian modesty, and leads to ruinous expense, while 1 
Rnost invariably tends to make those ridiculous who in. 
dige in it, 

Negligenve in dress is another fault which is frequently 
avompanied by a want of cleanliness; it rarely happens 
th: carelessness and disorder in the outward appearanee, 
is pt the consequence and effect of the disorder and con- 
fusm which reigns within; it is, therefore, extremely ne- 
cesiry to guard against spots: and stains, and endeavour 
to hep the clothes as clean as possible. 

' Sigularity in dress is ridiculous; in fact it is generally 
lookd upon as a proof that the mind is somewhat deranged. 
The'ashion of the country wherein one lives is the rule 
whic should :be followed in the choice and form of dress. 

Buit does not follow that every fashion which appears 
muste followed; some are capricious and fantastical, and 
otherare more reasonable and decorous ; these latter only 
are tbe adopted, and the others scrupulously avoided , 
abovell, it is necessary to shun the folly of those.who in- 
vent tlm at pleasure. 

Theérue method of restraining the excesses of fashion, 
consistin observing the rules of modesty, which ought te 
be the violable law for all Chris .ians ; everything that an- 
nouncevanity and an overweening love of display, should 
be exclied from the attire. The man who places his affee- 
tions obtumptuous dress, and makes it his glory, degrades 
while hehinks he is distinguishing himself. It is the espe- 
cial faulyf women to indulge in all sorts of vanity; hence 
the Apos of nations strongly condemns this humiliating 
weaknes: he exhorts women to be modest in their attire 
to regardhastity as an ornament more precious than gold 
pearls, atthe splendour of dress; he would that their ex 
terior shu] announce piety, and that good works should 
be their rt brilliant adornment. “Let women,” says the 
Apostle, eing clothed as decency requires, array thea 
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selves with modesty and decorum, not with wordly, sump. 
tuous, and immodest gauds, but with good works, as become 
women who make profession of piety.” 

To change the linen as often as possible, is as essentis 
to health as it is conformable to decency and propriety. 

When making a salute the hat is to be taken off, if po 
sible, with the nght hand. When seated, if it be necessa 
to keep the head uncovered, the hat is to be laid: either 
the knee, or some place destined for the purpose. 

In saluting any one, it is not proper to wait till they fe 
quite close, but rather when they are five or six paces {s- 
tant. At table, or when making a visit, the head mus 
always kept uncovered. It would be too tedious to 


ver; but it should almost invariably be done when me 
any acquaintance.* The most intimate friendship c 
do away with the necessity of doing this when pe 
meet in public; but it would be ridiculous to uncoy 


incline the head’; eh if one receives any ahh 
person of dignity, they are expected to remain uncered 
while he speaks, and if he permits them to put on thf hat, 
the favour is. to be acknowledged by a slight bow. jn ge- 
neral, children should be accustomed to remain unjvered 
while in a room. 

It is an unpardonable neglect to-wear rent or torstock- 
ings, to let them fall down over the heels, to have t/ shoes 
dirty or badly polished, or to wear them as slippers,ith the. 
heels turned down. 

As it is usual to have the top of the vest a little en, care 
must be taken that the shirt is not open so as to @ose the 
chest; it is improper to go out without naving ome neck 
either a collar, cravat, or handkerchief. | 


* This point is not ~igorously « observed in our courtry/ough if is 
still a part of the standing code of politeness. 
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CHAPTER ¥fV. 
ON FOOD AND DIET. 


Gop prohibits not the taste that nature gives us in the choice 
of food; but reason and religion both forbid sensuality and 
gluttony ‘ 

The Apostle St. Paul expressly says, that whether we eat 

or drink, we should do all for the glory of God; necessity 
ought, therefore, to be the sole motive of an action whicn, 
of itself, is rather a subjection than a perfection of our nas 
ture. ‘ils : 
All conversation exclusively relating to the affairs of the 
tale should likewise be forbidden ; if it be necessary at any 
time to speak of such things, it should be dome without af- 
fectation, never speaking with an air of. satisfaction of any 
-repasts, no matter how good they may have been, and still 
less to make a parade of invitations that are expected. 

Temperance requires that people should only eat at regu: 
lar hours, if it be at all possible. Children, who stand in 
need of eating and drinking between meals, are no example 
for those who are older and stronger; and he might well be 
regarded as an insatiable glutton who would eat at any 
hour, as he is a drunkard or a toper who-drinks any spiritu- 
ous liquor without actual necessity, at unseasonable times. 

Parties which are got up expressly for gratifying sensua- 
lity by eating and drinking, are no less contrary to Chris- 
tian temperance than to the decent sobriety of a well-bred 
man. ‘Those which are given amongst relatives and friends, 
should ever be conducted with sobriety, so that children, 
who take part on those occasions, may see no bad exam- 
ple. The gaiety which accompanies the repasts-of friend- 
ship and of hospitality, if conformable to the spirit of the 
‘Gospel, ought neither to be excessive nor immoderate ; ob. 
scene songs, slander, mockery, and all that goes beyond the 
bounds of sobriety, are so many faults which criminate even 
those assemblies got up with a lawful intention. 

Children, at these parties, as at all others, should pchave 

with decency and propriety, and never point to any thing 
they may covet; they are never to touch or handle the 
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dishes, still less their contents; let them ask politely for 
what they want; and, in short, let them strictly observe the 
rules laid down in the following chapters. 


7 


CHAPTER V. 
. OF WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE BEFORE MEALS. 


Ir belongs to decency to wash the hands before sittung 
down to table, and it is even considered indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

Children are not sufficiently careful to avoid spattering 
the water over their clothes, when washing their hands; 
sometimes they make a noise with the hands by striking 
them against each other, and pay little attention to what 
they wipe them on; these are slovenly bad habits, which 
should be carefully corrected. 

When about to sit down at table, no one must choose a 
place for himself, nor select the most convenient and com- 
fortable seat; every one should wait till the first places are 
taken by those who are entitled to have them: by the first 
places are meant those which the master of the house par- 
ticularly points out; they vary with the form of the tables, 
and according to seasons and circumstances. A young man 
or boy ought always to take the most inconvenient place, 
ualess requested to take another; besides he should be the 
last to sit down. 

Too much praise cannot be given to those who have re- 
tained the excellent custom of praying to the Lord, before 
the meal commences, begging his essing on what they are 
about to eat, and thanking him when the repast is ended. 
This should be done without any affectation: but neither 
must any one be ashamed to make the Sign of the Cross. 
Thus, both before and after the meal, a short prayer should 
be made, and that duty should never be omitted under any 
pretext whatsoever. 

When seated, the position must be such, as neither to 
an back negligently against the back of the chair, nor yet 
to. bend forward; above all, the elbow must not rest on the 
table; the hand only can be placed there. 
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‘The napkin which is laid on the plate being intended to 
preserve the clothes from stains, in any of the various acet 
dents which so frequently occur at table, it must accord 
ingly be spread so as to cover the body, extending also over 
‘the knees. 

‘The spoon and knife should be placed at the right hand, 
and the fork at the left. 


-_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON WHAT IS TO BE OBSERVED DURING MEALS. 


Ir is a manifest sign of ili-breedthg to seem anxious about 
being helped, or to show that avidity by stirring one’s plate, 
or any other such sign. 

‘The spoon is intended for Haida) and the fork for more 
substantial meats. 

It is impolite to hold the fork, the knife, or the spoon 
raised in the hand, to make motions with any of those 
tnings, to carry a piece of bread to the mouth with the knife, 
to make use at the same time of the speon and fork, hoid- 
ing either in the left hand, to wipe them with the tongue, or 
to thrust them into the mouth. ° When cutting meat, the 
knife is then to be held in Mg: right hand, and the fork in 
the ieit. 

In taking soup, it is necessary to avoid lifting too much 
in the spoon, or filling the mouth go full as almost to stop 
the breath. 

Nothing is more impolite than to lick the fingers, or to 
touch the meat and carry it to the mouth with the hand. 

‘Salt shon!d never. be taken with the fingers, nor with the 
nandle of the spoon, but only with the salt spoon, if there 
be any, or the point of one’s knife, if there be not. 

It is very ill-bred to take hold ofa glass with both hands, 
to cough into it, or carry it to the mouth when too full. 

Although no one is obliged to eat what they dislike, and 
that it is even a matter of prudence not to force children te 
eat what they do not like, still they must not be indulged im 
that fastidiousness of taste which has nothing to do with the 
health; if any tning .s offered to them that they do not like 
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to take, they should politely thank the person who cffers it 
and decline without any farther explanation. | 

it is also impolite to glance on another’s plate, or to seem 
as though covetting what he has got; it would be exceed- 
ingly rude to ask a part of it, unless he offered it himself. 

If it happen that any unclean thing is found amongst the 
fo od, it must be taken away without saying any thing about 
it, and carefully hidden from view. 

When the dessert is served, the hand must not be held 
cut; custom permits children to ask what they want, but 
they are not permitted to reach for it, unless it be to hand 
it to a person to whom they wish to pay attention. Fruits 
are extremely tempting, and they use all manner of gestures 
to testify their impatience; this habit must be corrected. 
Fruit should be cut with a knife, and peeled before it is 
eaten; preserves and other liquid sweetmeats must never be - 
touched with the fingers; jellies, jams, honey, W&c., after 
having been spread on the piece of bread, are carried to the 
mouth with the hand; prunes are eaten with a spoon; arti- 
chokes and asparagus are taken up in the fingers, after be- 
ing soaked in the sauce. 

Children often fill their pockets with what thes cannot 
eat, and this ‘should be strictly forbidden, unless the master 
or mistress of the house obliges them to do it. 

Finally, the other breaches of politeness which are to be 
guarded against at the table, are—I1st, To speak too much 
about the good cheer one is enjoying, or any other such 
useless topic; 2nd, To laugh immoderately; 3rd, Quit- 
ting one’s place to approach the fire or the window; 4th, 
Being too silent, or too much engrossed by what they are 
about; 5th, Taking their leave, or saying “ good-bye,” in 
a way that attracts attention, if obliged to go away during 
the meal; 6th, To fall asleep, or even give way to drowsi- 
HESS, (for if it cannot be resisted, it is better to withdraw in 
silence) ; 7th, Calling the guests by their names each time 
they are spoken to} 8th, ‘To pretend to make one’s self 
heard above all others. 

Parents should carefully avoid bringing their children 
into companies where tnere is likely to be too much convi- 
viality, and even into those where grave and serious mat 
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ters are to be treated of: in the former, they expose their 
innocence to danger; while in the latter case they may be 
troublesome, and even dangerous, because of their indiscre- 
tion; if the repast be in their own houses, they should send 
their children away before the dessert, when conversation 
usually becomes more animated. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF WHAT IS TO BE DONE AFTER MEALS, 


To leave off eating, you must not wait for the signal to 
rise from table, or till the master of the house stands up; 
you ought not to be the first or the last to eat, according to 
the advice of the Wise Man, and children should always be 
the first to leave the table. 

If it be the duty of a Christian to pray to God before 
meals, he is not less bound to thank him after having made 
use of the gifts which came from his bountiful hand. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make, after everv meal, a short but 
fervent act of thanksgiving. 

One should not arise from table with too great precipita- 
tion, nor yet with-an air of regret; it is also extremely im- 
polite to quit the room or the company in an abrupt manner. 

_ If it can be conveniently done, it would. be well to wash 
the hands, especially if there is a prospect of being engaged 
in play. It would be very rude to clean the teeth before 
the company, so it is necessary to go aside for that purpose, 
and even to leave the room, if it can be done without troub- 
ling or disturbing the company. 

Should any particular business oblige one to go away 
soon after dinner, he must take care not to disturb the com- 
pany by unseasonable compliments or leave-taking, 1ot 
even to his host or hostess, unless he can do it without 
drawing their attention from their other guests: he can take 
another opportunity of paying his compliments to them. 
Children must not be accustomed to sleep after meals; sleep 
at that time may be very pernicious; they should be alsa 
prevented from going immediately to anv violent exercise. 
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CHAPTER V.II 


OF AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION. 


A sMALL portion of the day may lawfulty be devoted te 
recreation, in order to refresh the mind after the serious oe. 
Supations which keep it in restraint, and to let the body rest 
a while from its labour, 

God, who knows the weakness of our nature, authorizes 
us to take that rest and refreshment which are necessary 
for keeping up the strength of mind and body. in the 
brightest days of the Church, the faithful, though still ani- 
mated by pristine fervour, devoted certain days to rest and 
to rejoicing ; but their joy was pure, and their repose was 
entirely distinct from lazy. criminal idleness. ‘lhe plea- 
sures of a Christian should ever be regulated by moderation 
and necessity. All amusements practised in the world are 
not lawful, nor are all games permitted; very often, the 
vilest schemes of debauchery are concealed under the spe- 
cious and equivocal name of a party of pleasure; amuse- 
ments and diversions must, therefore, be based on the laws 
of God and of propriety. 

Conversation forms the most usual recreation after meals; 
it should be gay and playful without being childish or t 
fling, useful without being too serious; we are allowed to 
laugh and be merry, for the Wise Man tells us that there is 
a time for laughing. | But laughter ought always to be mo- 
derate ; to Jaugh very loudly is rudeness ; to laugh without 
a cause, is folly; to laugh at every little incident that oe- 
curs is levity and giddiness. 

No one should ever turn another into ridicule to make 
fan for himself; and religion should always be respected in 
eonversation. . 

To turn into vidieule the ceremonies of religion, or quote 
the words of Scripture lightly and flippantly, is nothing less 
than impiety, as it also is to mock and scoff at religions 
persons. Very often these sacrilegious jests tend to shatse 
the principles of those who are still weak in virtue, and te 
alienate those wlio began to know and love good; nothing 
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fs more indicative of a corrupt heart than this audacious 
freedom of speech. 

Obscene discourse is revolting to all who are not yet dead 
to modesty and shame, but many disguise their obscenity | 
‘under ambiguous expressions, so as to draw such percons 
mto the conversation: but is their erirae any the less be- 
wausevof its being glossed over # No, it generally happens 
that the danger is much greater because of the evil being 
disguised Christian purity ought to shrink from all con- 
versation, let it be ever so artificially varnished, that tends 
to make impure suhjects or objects pleasing: it is, there- 
fore, necessary to avoid with extreme care in Pe Maar 
all that might, even indirectly, infringe on modesty, If any 
thing be uttered contrary to purity, a Christian ought not 
to listen, if he would preserve his heart from corruption: 
nothing is indifferent, where all is in danger: every sense, 
should, therefore, be on the alert to prevent the approach 
of the enemy. 

Children should never interrupt those who are speaking, 
even though it were to ask some important or pertinent 
question; when they are asked any question, they should 
auswer modestly. Affected gestures, or too many of them, 
‘are unbecoming in any one, but most of all in children; 
they should be strictly forbidden to fix their eyes on the 
pérson with whom they are talking, or to listen to those 
wnv are addressing others, whilst they pay no attention to 
what is said to themselves; to laugh or make any awkward 
motions while speaking; to speak of things which they 
scarcely understand; in a word, they must be taught that 
their duty is to listen, to speak but little, and that only as 
proper times. 

it is exceedingly wrong to langh at the faults of another ; 
for who is without faults 2 It often happens that he whe 
imprudently chides his brother for an imperfection either 
naiural or voluntary, leaves room in his own conduet for 
serious and severe reproof. 

There are some who, when they have made any witty 
remark, seem to solicit admiration, by an affected laugh; 
this is peculiarly the part of a fool or a coxcomb. Al- 
thongh laughing be permitted, it is highly improper to keep 
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dttering, or to prolong the laugh beyond the.bounds of de 
cent moderation ; we are taught by the Holy Ghost that # 
ws the part of a fool to raise his voice in laughing. {n ge- 
aeral, laughter is unbecoming a man of prudence aad dis. 
eretion, unless it be subdued and moderate. 

Walking is another species of recreation which is ex- 
tremely conducive to health.» When walking in company 
with others, the middle place is to be given to the voldest or 
most respectable; if there are but two, the right side is the 
most honourable; but in turning back, the places need not 
be changed. When walking in the street, the place of ho- 
‘aour or Tespect is next the wall. | ; 

it is a very common fault with young people when they 
walk out to take each other’s arm, to walk with long strides, 
to jump, and to jostle the passers by, or to laugh out in 
their face; nothing can be more opposed to good hreeding 
than these tricks; a man of sense should never forget him- 
self so far as to exhibit any undue familiarity or excessive 
galety. 

Play is another sort of amusement, but it is one that re- 
quires much precaution; these rules are to be observed’:— 

Ist. A Christian should never take part in games of 
chance. 

2nd. Games requiring exercise should always be mets 
red to those which are sedentary’ and demand much appli- 
cation: care must be taken, however, that.they are played 
with moderation and so as not to overheat one’s self. 

3rd. It is dangerous to play for stakes, because it tends 
to create a passion for play, and may lead to a thousand 
dangerous excesses. 

4th. In all games, whatever they may be, care must be 
taken to avoid anger and irritation; nothing is more im 
polite than to display disappointment and. ill-humour when 
losing, or excessive. pleasure when winning the game 

lay is not a traffic pursued for gain, and hence. to be 
greedy and avaricious in a mere matter of amusement, 
shows a meanness, a degradation of mind that no well. 
bred man could possibly give way to. 

But, while endeavouring to avoid this vice, no one alyoild 
give way to prodigality, merely through vanity or com 
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plaisance; every one should play according to the rules of 
the game, and solely for the purpose of amusement. 

5th. ‘Io cheat in play, is an almost certain proof of dis. 
honesty in other respects, for the character and disposition 
is never more strongly manifested than on those occasions; 
it is, therefore, very important never to take advantage of | 
any one in playing; such an advantage, or any thing like 
cheating, would be no better than a theit. 

Gth. [f any one is seen*to commit a fault or make a mis- 
take in r“ sing, no one is to speak redely or roughly to 
him on that account, for it is peculiarly impolite to address 
any one in an authoritative manner. 

Zth. It is a mark of ill-breeding to sing, whistle, or speak 
to others while one plays; as also to beat the floor with 
the feet, to keep strumming with the hand, or making any 
other sign which denotes passion or ill-temper. 

8th. When one is playing with persons who are very 
susceptible to their losses and of a fretful disposition, it is 
not right to go away immediately after winning; it is bet- 
ter to wait till the other has left off playiag, for fear of 
irritating him by going away abruptly ; but it is still better 
to avoid playing with such people: 

9th. Any person who is conscious of being easily irri- 
tated, should absolutely abstain from playing ; so likewise 
should they who find by experience that they lose oftener 
than they win. 

10. It is exceedingly reprehensible to frequent gambling 
houses, which are, in reality, nothing better than schools of 
rascality and blasphemy, and are frequently the scene of 
quarrels and contentions; in such places, health, reputation, 
fortune, and even the life are exposed to danger. 

Singing is a harmless and lawful amusement; but the 
greatest care must be taken neither to sing nor to listen 
with pleasure to obscene songs. 

The Apostle St. Paul, in two of his epistles, commands 
Christians to sing psalms and hymns, making melody in 
their heart to the Lord. 

It were much to be wished that Christians should apply 
the rules of music to the sacred words of the psalms and 
hymns which have been translated into the vulgar tongues 
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for the use of the people; but if they will seek in fiction 
or in the deeds of heroes, subjects for pieces to set to mu- 
sic, it is at least necessary to avoid all indelicate allusiona 
or obscene expressions. 

‘Those who have fine voices should not pride themselves 
thereon, nor seek occasions of display, to obtain admiration 
and applause; it is the part of a coxcomb to point out te 
the listeners the most favourable positions for hearing his 
singing to advantage; it Is contemptible vanity to solicit 
applause by looks or gestures; it also belongs to good 
breeding to sing immediately on being asked. 

It is only proper for actors to use much gesticulation in 
singing ; in private society, people should suit their gestures 
to the words and to the gradations of the voice; for it 
would be ridiculous to sit as motionless as a statue while 
singing. ‘These remarks also apply to instrumental perform- 
ance. 


CHAPTER [fX. 


ON VISITS. 


Man being called to live in society, visits are the ordinary 
links by which that society is kept together. 

There are visits of necessity, prescribed by justice and 
charity; there are visits of decorum and of utility, whieh 
cannot reasonably be dispensed with; and there are also 
visits which are absolutely forbidden to Christians of any 
age or condition. 

Justice and charity require that we should visit our rela- 
tions when sick, afflicted, or in any sort of trouble; also 
those with whom we had any difference, accerding to the 
commandments of God, contained in the Holy Scripture, 
whereby we are bound to love our enemies. Justice also 
reqnires that we should visit our superiors, in order to testily 
ocr respect and our confidence in them; and charity makes 
it no less urgent that we visit our inferiors in order to edify 
and console them, and to procure for them, as far as we 
essibly can, whatever is necessary for them. 

4a io visits of decorum, it is sufficient to say, that sven 
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the Pagans looked upon it as highly conformaule to the aig. 
nity of man to pay those visits which are prescribed by the 
rules of politeness and good breeding. 

Useless, unprofitable visits are never allowed; for if no 
otner fault were committed than that of going about frem 
house to house, the very loss of time would in itself be 
extremely reprehensible. 

Visits on business should always be proportioned in their 
duration, to the importance of the matter in hand; those 
which are purely visits of etiquette and politeness, or of 
amusement, are only to be made when they do not interfere 
with the duties of one’s state. ‘Those visits which are pre- 
scribed by custom and decorum at certain periods of the 
year, or in peculiar circumstances, can never be dispensed 
with, but care must be taken not to make them tedious by 
protracted conversation. When making a visit, if the door 
is found closed, the bell must not be pulled violently, but 
only just as much as is necessary to make it ring; if it be 
necessary to ring or knock a second time, sufficient time 
must be left for coming to the door, before the summons is 
renewed. How familiar soever one may be in a house, it 
belongs to good breeding to give notice in some way before 
entering a room, even if the door be open. While waiting 
in a hall or parlour, it is very impolite to sing, whistle, han- 
die the furniture, or look out of a window. Children cao 
never be too often reminded that they must not lay hands 
on any arti¢le in a room, how much soever it may attract 
their attention. It is extremely rude to enter any apart- 
ment with one’s hat on. If, on entering a room, the person 

‘to whom the visit is made should be found engaged with 
another, the proper course is to wait ealmly and quietly till 
they are disengaged, remaining a little apart till the conve. 
gation is ended. 

lt is very indecorous either in paying a visit, or chancing 
to meet any one in the street, to call out to them at a dis- 
tance, asking how they do. 

In apartments where there are easy chairs, and other 
seats, a young man should never seat himself in the former ; 
if it be offered to him, it would he very impolite for him te 
loll, cr sean back effeminately: it is alse umproper to ap 
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proach so near to the person with whom you speak, as te 
incommodys them by your breath; finally, it is only a cox- 
comb or a fool who will take possession of seats reserved 
for aged persons. 

In paying a visit, care must be taken not to protract if 
too long; as soon as decorum will permit, or that the pur 
pose of “the visit is accomplished, it is proper to withdraw 
s0 as not to weary, or trespass on the time of the person 
visited ; if it be in a large company, it is necessary to retire 
as quietly as possible, in order to avoid disturbing others. 

Should the person whom vou have been visiting seem dis- 
posed to accompany, you to the door, you must beg them 
not to do so; if he insists, you are to insist in your turn; 
but if he persists in his purpose, you must of course givé 
way with a slight bow, in token of gratitude for the favoar 
done you. 

‘To make people wait who come to visit you, is extremely 
uncivil; and if your delay is caused by any important affair, 
or by other visitors, you should send another member of 
your family to receive them, and to keep them in conversa- 
tion till you ean yourself enter the room; if you cannot 
keep visitors eompany as long as politeness would petileg 
you must exeuse yourself as civilly as possible, mentioning 
if you possibly can do so, the business which calls you 
away. 

Should any one call during meal time, he must be asked 
to sit down to table, unless his business be too préssing to 
permit delay; in that case you must go at once and dis- 
patch whatever affair he has in hands; for the rest, you 
should take care not to call on any one about the hour of © 
dinner, or any other meal. : 

It is always proper to accompany your guests to the doar 
at their departure. Public personages are dispensed from 
this duty, being obliged by their affairs to remain in their 
office, or at their post, of whatever kind it may be. 

In the visits of friends and relations, all ceremony is omit 
ted, the only thing to be observed is a mild and sweet cour. 
tesy; on such occasions every thing like restraint and for 
mality must he excluded. 
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CHAPTER X. 
OF DISCOURSE AND CONVERSATIIN 


Prorie who live in the world, are obliged by thcir busi- 
ness to see and converse with others ; hut these frequent con- 
versations, whether of necessity or amusement ought always 
to be marked by caution, prudence, and Christian modesty. 

We ought, as the wise man says, to weigh our words like 
gold, that is to say, that as we attach a ereat value to that 
metal, aud use it with economy, we should esteem our words 
just as highly; for, according to the remark of the Apostie 
St. James, a pure and upright heart wiil only produce pro- 
per discourse, while from the mouth of a corrupt man there 
goes forth but words of death, filthy and disgusting expres- 
sions. The Apostle of nations, too, declares that ext! com- 
munication corrupts good manners. Yet in no way do the 
generality of people commit so much excess, and give them- 
selves so much lautude as in conversation; consequently it 
is extremely necessary to understand the rales whereby it is 
to be regulated. Can any thing be more indicative of ill 
breeding than whispering in company, or using ambiguoug 
or mysterious expressions which all cannot understand? Yet 
hese faults are very common even amongst those who boast 
of being well educated, while others, equally impolite, ad- 
dress each other in a foreign tongue, not understood by the 
rest of the company. 


ARTICLE: I, fi 


GN THE TRUTW AND CANDOUR WHICH SHOULD ALWAYS 
PRESIDE IN CONVERSATION. 


Lyixe is an abominable vice; the life of a liar is one of 
dshonour, as the Sage tells us; this fault is of all others 
the certain indication of a corrupt heart and of a vicious 
disposition. David admonishes us that if we would live 
aappily and in peace we must avoid lying, and Jesus Christ 
commands us always to speak the trath, saying simply yes 
erro in alfirmation or cerial; tie devil bsiag the fates 
of lies, whoever utters a falsehood thereby declares himseif 
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his child. Equivocal expressions are formal lies, which are 
so much the more to be condemned, as they seem to screen 
the liar from the shame he merits, and to confound truth 
with falsehood. What adds still more to the gu ]t and op- 
probriam of the habit of lying, is that the liar frequently 
falls into indiscretions fatal to his neighbour and to himself; 
i, in order to save his reputation endangered by a falsehood, 
it becoimes necessary to follow up his first indiscretion by 
perfidy, he will not hesitate a moment, he will lie when it 
suits him, but he will not let himself pass for a liar, endea- 
vouring to efface ‘one falsehood by another; if he can 
screen himself, by revealing a friend’s secret, that is quite 
enough, he will unhesitatingly disclose what he had pro- 
mised to conceal: this is one effect of lying. What is the 


result? He loses the esteem and confidence of all men, ° 


his reputation is destroyed, and he loses even his friends, 
at least ail whose friendship is worth having. 

‘There are some parents who indulge their children in the 
habit of lying, when their sole purpose seems to be excu- 
sing the mselvesfor the omission of some duty, or denying 
some fault, in order to avoid punishment: this. connivanee 
makes them familiar with dissimulation, a vice so much the 
more dangerous, in that it assumes the guise of prudence 
and discretion. | 

Prevarication in words is a kind of artificial lying, equal. 
ly prohibited by the spirit of the Gospel, decency, and po- 
liteness. 

Professed novelists are generally great liars: if you 

would not be like unto them, you must never advance news 
of whose truth you are not quite sure; if they are doubt- 
“ful, relate them as such, and never affect to be better in- 
formed than you are on any subject, by adding embellish. 
ments of your own invention, to make the matter appear 
more plausible. 
_ 'To judge from the conduet of certain men, ‘one might 
suppose that their chief delight is to deceive their neigh. 
bour, nevertheless every one should make it a rule serupu 
lously. to fulfi! his promises, for nothing i is more contempti- 
Ue than a habit of breaking one’s word. 


But if honour enjoins the faithful fulfilment of ‘a eile ; 
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prudence also forbids one to be made rashly, or without 
due calculation of the conseyuences, so as to avoid the 
bitter regret which often follows inconsiderate promises. 

In familiar conversation, dissimulation should never be 
made use of, even in jest: sincerity and eandour should 


reguizte the whole. 


ARTICLE II. 


OF THE RESPECT WHICH SHOULD EVER BE PAID IN CON- 
VERSATION TO GOD AND TO RELIGION, 


THERE are some men who in their discourse make a pa- 
rade of irreligion and incredulity: the very word of God is 
not safe from their raillery, for they will sometimes pervert 
its meaning in the most scandalous manner, even giving to 
its texts an obscene interpretation. ‘The company of such 
men must be carefully shunned, for evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners, and it may be added when speaking 
of these false Christians, in the words of the Wise Man, 
that their discourse is so much the more detestable, in that 
they make of sin a play and an amusement. It is not only 
necessary to avoid swearing, blasphemy, imprecations, ‘in- 
sulting expressions, but even the companionship of those 
who are addicted to these vices. ‘There are other terms, 
which, of themselves, signify nothing, yet are to be care- 
fully excluded from the conversation of a Christian, such as 
the too frequent mention of the holy name of God without 
proper reverence, or any necessity for introducing it. ‘The 
respect which every Christian ought to have for “the Lord, 
ts incompatible with these liberties of speech, which often 
degenerates into indifference and irreverence, and finally 
becomes a sacrilegious and blasphemous habit. 

All obscene expressions, no matter how earefully dis- 
guised, are utterly forbidden: equivoeation in no degree 
Biaons their malice or their infamy, nor does the imtention 
of amusing the listeners render them any thing more in. 
‘aocent. . 
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ARTICI.E If. 


ONE MUST NEVER SAY ANY THING DETRIMENTAL FO. 
THEIR NEIGHBOOR. 


Hz who belies his brother, says the Apostle St. James 
belies himself. Propriety, on this head, is in perfect accord- 
ance with the law of God, so that it is as impolite as it is 
enchristian to speak ill of our neighbour. Slander, though 
very common in the world and too often received with ap- 
plause, is not the less indicative of a low, mean, envious 
mind, full of some evi! spirit, either hatred or revenge. 
Tattling or tale-bearing is just as odious, and when we hear 
a slanderous remark or story it must never be repeated ; 
nor must the faults of any one be exaggerated, but on the 
contrary we are to excuse them if it be at all possible. 
Care must also he taken never to tell a neighbour any thing 
we hear said of him except it be to his praise. 

It betrays an exceeding meanness of mind, and also ex. 
treme cowardise, to belie any one, or speak ill of him, in 
his absence. 

We are also to exclude from our conversation all compa. 
risons that may be hurtful, or humiliating to any one. It ig 
extremely rude and also unkind to speak in presenee of any 
one who is maimed or deformed, of another who has a 
similar infirmity. It would also be very humiliating to any 
one to speak in his presence of errors or faults in others 
which he was known to have committed, as also any dis 
agreeable or painful accident or adventure. All insults, 
cutting remarks, and disdainful manners are entirely opposed 
to the spirit of Jesus Christ, who teiis us in the Gospel, that 
ke who calleth his brother fool shall be in danger of hell- 
fire; an ironical tone is also proscribed by the laws of 
politeness, 

Raillery, or banter, to be tiinocent, should never attack 
eacred things, natural defects, 1--putation, or merit, and least 
of all the dead. It may, indeed, be harmless, but then how 
many precautions does it require! In fact, it is so difficult 
0 indulge in raillery w'thout infringing un the tules vf che 
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rity and of decorum, that it is by far the safer ard better 
course to avoid it altogether. 

It may sometimes serve to give a charm to convé sation, 
but then it must absolutely be free from affeetatiou, folly, 
long repetitions, and harangues; if it be pointless, it is ex- 
ceedinely useless and insipid. 

Mockers or wits by profession are generally disliked, if 
they sometimes create amusement, they far oftener weary 
and annoy those who hear them. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OF THE FAULTS WHICH PEOPLE COMMIT BY SPEAKING 
RASHLY AND INCONSIDERATELY. 


_ Speakrnc rashly, is to talk away on all manner of sub- 
jects without any attention to what one says; to speak 
when it were better to be silent, or give expression to sitily, 
childish observations. Great taikers are almost invariably 
rash and inconsiderate in their discourse; their itching de- 
sire to talk makes them retail all sorts of nonsense, for in a 
multitude of words there must necessarily be many that 
were better unspoken. So, according to the advice of the 
Wise Man, it is better to place the hand on the mouth (i. @& 
to keep it close shut) if one has not sufficient discretion to 
speak seasonably, or to be silent while others speak. It ia 
necessary to wait for a proper moment to put ina word in 
the conversation, for it is not right to speak every time one 
feels disposed to do so. According to St. Paul, all our 
Words shovld be spoken with discernment, so as to speak 
Nothing without a purpose; finally, we are only to speak 
of what we really know, and to be silent on what we do not 
understand. 

When any one is 80 rude and so uncivil as to speak un- 
kindly or insultingly, we must take good care not to reply 
in a similar manner. but either turn it off with a jest, keep 
silent altogether, or withdraw from the room. 

The heart of the fool, says the Sage, is in his mouth, 
and the mouth of the wise man is in his heart, Which sig. 
uifies that uhey who speak much, and without due circum 
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epection, .ay open the interior of their sou!, while the wi 
man, on the contrary, displays his wisdom by his discourse 
When conversing with aged persons, or those who are more 
enlightened tan ourselves, we should always listen, rather 
Han speak, for on such occasions it is very impolite for a 
young man to talk much or often. It bisa to a light 

rivolous mind to launch out into idle, usefess Viscoursel te 
make use of circamlocution, making ee and tiresome de- 
scriptions where a few words might suffice, encumbering 
ith principal fact with so many incidents that neither the 

arrator nor any one else can easily distinguish it from the 
mass of superfluous explanations and digressions. 

It is as ridiculong as jt is impolite to speak incessantly of 
ourselves, our own actions, of our fortune, &e., or to com- 
pare them with others. Comparisons are always odious 
and how could they be otherwise, when they are ee 
the effect of arrogant presumption? It is always improper 
to speak slightinglv of any one; to make use of low, vulgar 
slang, or to mention any person whatsoever in a disdainful, 
contemptuous manner. ‘There are some when they praise 
any one, or hear another do it, have always a but to add; 
this word is almost sure to efface a good opinion, and they 
must be very badly acquainted ard Ni the rules of Christian 
charity or even of common politeness, who introduce it 
into their discourse in this manner. 

It is very improper to call to any one in the street, fron 
a window, or the top of a stairease. 

When one is indisposed, it is better to keep out of com- 
pany, or else to say nothing of their ailment or infirmity, 
80 as never to weary or disturb others by their complaints. 


It is “also highly i improper to keep talking to a pet animal, 


even before one’s own familiar friends. 

Another class of men who are exceedingly tiresome, are 
those who having travelled, talk of nething but their adven- 
tures, the countries which they have seen or traversed, the 
dangers whether real or fictitious, which they have encoun 
terad, repeating the same things an hundred times over. 


¥ 
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Beet Le ov 
’ OF PRAISE. 


Let anvther praise thee, and not thine own mouth, saya 
Solomon; let wz be a stranger,rather than thine own lips, 
Of all the effects of self-Jove this is the most intolerable; 
and it is an incontestible fact that he who ventures to praisa 
himself, deserves no praise from others. Hence one must 
never speak boastingly of himself, but neither are we to 
withhold the’ encomiums due to virtue and merit, taking 
-eare, iowever, to avoid all that approaches to flattery or 
adulation. We are te receive praise with unaffected mo- 
_ desty, but never to solicit itin any way. It would be absurd 
to affect or feel anger for being praised, especially if we 
have done any thing that really merits approbation, 

There are some who seem offended when they hear 
others praised, and who seek to detract all they can from 
its value by their own envious remarks and exceptions; 
this fault is to be studiously avoided, and we should always 
rather add than dirainish when we hear others praised, if it 
be at all in our power. Nevertheless, it is by no means ne- 
cessary to load every person spoken of, whether absent or 
present, with excessive praise, nor must we violate truth 
while seeking to extol others. 

When we hear our own relations praised, we are not to 
join in the eulogiam, but modestly testify our gratitude, and 
acknowledge that it is well bestowed. 

Those who, when making a present. snlarge on its value, 
detract much from their generosity; while, on the other 
hand, they who despise a gift which is bestowed upon them, 
are unworthy of any favour, and, moreover, prove their ill- 
breeding. We ought never to praise any object with an 
exclamation of surprise, for that gives reason to suppose 
that we have never seen such before. 

In general, we ought to be rather reserved, and even 
paring of our praise; on ail oecasions, taking time to esti 
mate any thing of which we speak, and then to praise or 
lispraise <ccording to the rales of prudence and discretion 
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ARTICLE VI. 


HOW WE ARE TO ASK AND ANSWER QUESTIONS, AND T6 
GIVE OUR OPINION. 


Norntne is more insipid, nor more troublesome than the 
conversation of those who ask a multitude of questions on 
every subject, even those of which they sheuld know 
uething. 

There are some who, at every turn of their discourse 
ask you if you hear them, if you understand what they 
say, aid so on: nothing can be more improper than this: 
one should finish what they liave to say, and then, if the 
person to whom they speak seems to be at a loss for the 
meaning, or not properly to have caught it, as a matter of 
course it must then be repeated mildly and without any 
symptom of impatience. !t very often happens that people 
are not heard or understood, either because they pronounce 
their words in an indistinct manner, or that they make use 
of obscure and ambiguous phrases. 

Propriety forbids us on entering a company, to ask what 
they are speaking of, and if we cannot catch the thread of 
the conversation, for want of knowing the snbject, we 
should take the first opportunity of asking a brief explana- 
tion, if it can be done without disturbing, or interrupting 
the rest of the company. But if we see that such an ex- 
planation would invoive others in a tedious and troublesome 
repetition, we must keep silent:until an opportunity offers 
of gliding into the subject without troubling ary one. 
Children often call for repetitions, but this habit is very im- 
polite, and they should be taught to avoid it. 

It is the duty of a well-bred person to give a brief ae- 
count of the subject under discussion to those who come 
in last, especially if they be persons who deserve particular 
attention. 

Children ought never to interrupt fe who speak, but 
they should niodestly answer the questions put to them, 
always adding the word sir, or madam, to their auswer, ag 
the case ma “be. 

When obliged to contradict any one, it would be an un 
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pardonable, rudeness to do it in any such way as this: 
That is not crue; you lie; you dowt know whal yowre say- 
mg; you impose upon me; these expressions are all in the 
highest degree improper, for a well-bred person witl always 
endeavour.to soften down his contradiction as much as pos- 
sible, when it cannot be altogether avoided. We should 
gay to one who appears mistaken in his opinion: A/low me 
to tell you that you have been misinformed, or something te 
the same purpose. 

No one should give their opinion before company, except 
it be asked, but to young people this remark peculiarly ap. 
plies ; even when asked, au opinion must be given modestly, 
without affecting a decisive tone. Lit be found opposed to 
the general epmion of the company, it is better to let it 
drop, rather than attempt to carry it out; if one be really 
convinced that their opinion is just and well-grounded, it is 
perfectly right to mention the reasons why one thinks so, 
but without any appearance of obstinacy. 


ARTICLE VII. 


OF THE RULES WHICH SHOULD BE OBSERVED IN DISPUTER, 
AND WHEN ONE IS OBLIGED TO GIVE AN ANSWER, 


Tur Apostle St. Paul exhorts his disciple Timothy to shun 
wordy disputes ; the spirit of contention and dispute is entire. 
ly opposed to the mildness of the Christian eharacter, and de- 
corum also excludes such bickerings from ail social asserm- 
blies. Disputes generally take their rise in presumption and 
an overweening idea of self-importance; there are some 
who always seem to make it a rule to contradict the opi- 
nion of others, and with them it is quite sufficient for ano- 
ther to express an opinion in order to eall forth their eppo- 
sition. Such conduct is both degrading and odious, so that 
it is absoiutely necessary to avoid all disputes, never contra- 
dicting any one without the most substantial grounds for so 
doing, or for the mere love of contention. When we find 
ourselves obliged to defend an established truth, it must be 
dene modestly and calmly, for the mouth on whose lips 
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mildness reposes, as the Wise Man tells us, multi; lies frienda 
and wins over enemies. 

Great talkers are usually great aiecioce and the best 
way to deal with them is to keep sileuce; for if you con- 
tradict them, it is sure to excite, and spur them up for a 
dispute. A sensible person shouid uever by any meang 
embroil himself with such people. 

One should never be too obstinate in their own opinion, 
especially if it be not perfectly correct, and even if it be so, 
if the majority of the company continue to oppose it, the 
better way is to let it pass in silence. 

Jt is never permitted to interrupt any one either in con- 
versation or in debate, neither is if proper to comment on 
what has been said, or repeat it after the speaker, on pre- 
tence of making its meaning more evident. If there is any 
remark to be made, one must wait till the last speaker has 
finished what he had to say. 

It is very impolite to rebuke any one in an authoritative 
manner, merely for being mistaken; and if the error be so 
manifes: that we cannot pretend to overlook it, we must 
leave the person by whom the erroneous opinion was ad- 
vanced, to retract it himself, if he persists in maintaining it, 
we are then justified in reminding him of his error, taking’ 
care, however, to do so politely. 

No one should ever be ashamed of just and rational cor- 
rection; a person who makes a mistake in conversation, 
would stand convicted of misplaced obstmacy, by seeming 
to resent any attempt to set him right, or to correct his 
error. 


ARTICLE WW 
ON THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF SPEAKING. 


A compLiMeEnt is founded either on some advantageou 
eccurrence, or on sume great affliction which bas befalies. 
any one, on a favour received, or one that is solicited. 

In compliments of condolence, it is not right to speak toe 
much of the efllicting event, but rather seeking to console 
the afflicted person on Christian motives. 
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In every species of compliment, affectation shcwd be 
avcided, making it all as natural as possible; aid in order 
to make the compliment agreeable and acceptable, it must 
be free from prolixity, emphasis, and set phrases. 

That maxim of the Sage: You ought not to praise any 
one before his death, does not by any means forbid us to 
pay compliments or to bestow praise, but simply that we 
should never load any one with encomiums, because exces- 
sive praise is seldom or never accompanied by sincerity, 
while there are few persons who can receive it without dan- 
ger to themselves. 

A person who is complimented should reply with much 
inodesty, neither showing too great satisfaction nor an af.- 
fected indifference. 

In our discourse we ought to make use of language clear, 
concise, and adapted to the subject of which we treat; in 
familiar discourse all far-fetched expressions must ever ap- 
pear ridiculous; and a person who speaks in an over-strain- 
ed bombastic style, is both tiresome and disagreeable. 

But, on the other hand, one must never deviate from the 
purity of the language he speaks, nor make use of low, 
vulgar expressions; ueither is it proper to multiply words, 
or place them wrongly. 

In relating a story, or giving an account of any thing 
one may have done, it is absolutely necessary to avoid those 
digressions which only serve to confuse the recital, and have 
invariably the eflect of making one’s conversation tedious 
end tiresome. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON SOME OTHER RULES OF PROPRIETY. 


{x presenting or receiving any thing, it is right to make 
e elight inclination. Jt is very improper to reach out one’s — 
arm before another in giving or taking anything; politeness 
prescribes it as 2 generai rule to reach the arm behind. if 
the distance be too great to extend the arm, and that there 
is no servant in waiting, itis proper to request the nearest 
person vers politely to pass the article, whatever it may be. 
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Cleanliness forbids one to pick up another’s handkerchief 
when it has fallen on the floor; but the owner should be 
civilly informed that it has-fallen—the same is tu be said of 
letters or other papers. 

In the city, we are only to salute those with whom we 
are acquainted; in the country, people generally salute every 
one they meet. , 

No one has a right to ask another “ Whence do you 
come?” or, “ Where are you going?” For these questions 
denote an impertinent curiosity. 

It is very rude to turn back after any one, to stare at 
them, or watch their motions; neither is there any excuse 
for those who criticize the deportment, dress, or manners of 
others. 

While warming ourselves we are either to stand or sit 
down, neitlier leaning against the mantel-piece, nor turning 
our back to the fire; it is also exceedingly rude to engross 
the fire-place so that others cannot approach the fire. 

It is a mark of ill-breeding and also of idleness to keep 

stirring the fire with the tongs or poker, cr playing with the 
fire-trons, 
. No one should ever run in the strects, but on the con- 
trary each should compose their gait so as neither to walk 
too slowly nor too fast; it is very awkward, too, to keep 
looking around on every side as one goes along, or stope 
ping at every step to examine something. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OF LETTERS. 


Asa Christian should try to shun useless visits, so pro- 
priety requires that we write no letters, unless they appear 
necessary. We write either to our superiors, equals, or in- 
‘eriors; hence there are first of al. three distinct classes of 
letters. They are also of three sorts, with respect to the 
subjects of which they treat; there are business letters, fa- 
mihar letters, and complimentary letters. These require 
each 9 different style and a different tone or character. 
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Those which we address to our superiors must be short and 
very respectful ; to our equals we should always write po. 
litely, making some professions of good-will cr esteem: 
while we should address our inferiors in a kind and conde- 
scending manner. 

When writing a letter on business, it is proper to enter 
af once on the subject, to emplov terms suitable to.the mat- 
ter in hand, and to express our ideas clearly and briefly. 
If there be more than one affair to be mentioned, tt is better 
to write in separate paragraphs so as to rende: the whole 
more distinct and intelligible. 

Familiar letters ought to be in the same styie as om ordi- 
nary discourse, provided the latter be correct, as the object 
should be to make ourselves understood as well as if we spoke. 

Complimentary letters should be civil and ebliging, and 
no longer than the compliments which we intend to pay. 

It is more respectful when writing to a superior, to use 
large paper, and whoever it may be that we address, our 
paper should be always double. Smati-sized paper is, of 
course, used for writing notes, but it must be double. We 
begin all letters with the word sir, to a gentleman, and 
madam toalady. Writing to a parent, we begin our letter 
with my dear father or my dear mother, ‘These words of 
courtesy at the beginning of a letter must always be writ- 
ten at full length and without any abbreviation. "They are 
always written near the top of the sheet on the icft side 
and between them and the beginning of the letter there 
should be left a space of several lines of white, more or 
less, aveording to the quality of toe person addressed. 
When writing, we should always employ those expressions 
of politeness and civility which we are accustomed to use 
in speakiny, so as to opserve the rules of propriety ; it is 
net decorous to profess friendship or gecu-wiil when ad- 
dressing a superior, such expressions can only be addressed 
to those who ar? either our equals or somewhat our infe- 
riors in station. 

When the letter is written, it must be carefully read over 
to see that nothing has been omitted, whether all is perfectly 
correct, and what effect it is likely to produce on the person 
for whom it is intended. 
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ne style of the letter should be confcrmable jo the sub- 
ject of which it treats. If, for instance, you write on a 
grave and serious affair, the style should likewise be serious, 
without making use of any familiar expressions, aud still 
less of those that are gay or lively. It is very necessary, 
in writing letters, to compress the sense into as few words 
s possible, and to preserve a clear and concise manner 
hroughout; when answering a letter, it is proper to men- 
tion the date of the letter received, and reply to it para- 
graph by paragraph; then when that is done, any remarks 
that are to be made can be added. 

At the bottom of the letter, after these words, I am with 
great respect or something to that purpose, it is usual to in- 
sert the word sir, in a single line, then Your very humble 
und most obedient servant, in two lines below, at the right 
hand corner of the paper. ‘This is the usual form for finish- 
ing a letter. 

A son writing to his father puts: Your very humble and 
most obedient son. 

When writing to a superior it is not at all proper to 
cha: ‘ge him with compliments for others, to address our re- 
Shundaitions to those above us, or to trouble them with 
similar commissions ; that is only permitted between friends 
or at least between persons of equal condition. 

When writing to any person of elevated station the letter 
should always be put in an envelope. 

The address of a letter is: in the first line the name of 
the person, AMZ. or Mrs. or Miss such-a-one; in the next their 
dignity, trade, or calling; and lastly, their place of residence. 

No one should ever read in company either a letter, a 
note, book or paper, unless forced by necessity; in that 
case, permission is asked, which no well-bred person would 
ever think of refusing. 

It is exceedingly impreper after commencing to read a 
letter aloud, to continue it in an under tone or between 
one’s teeth. 3 

When any one r-ceives a letter from another’s hand, it is 
usual te open it in his presence, alter having politely 


thanked him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OF THE CONDUCT WHICH CHILDREN SITALL OBSERVE IN 
, CILURCHES. 


Ir Chr stians would only reflect on the sanctity of ou 
temples, they would certainly treat them with greater re- 
epect. ‘They are holy, because God fills them with his ore- 
sence, as he himself tells us by the prophet Aggeus: I will 
fill that house with my glory, I will establish peace in that 
place. ‘They are holy because they contain the source of 
all grace, because in them is dispensed the word of God, 
and finally, because tie Lord has promised to hear with 
favour all those who go there to solicit his mercy ; Mine 
cyes are open, and mine ears atleniive to the prayer of him 
who cometh lo pray in my temple. 

Jesus Christ declares in the Gospel that his house is a 
house of prayer. It is not’only the material edifice that 
we should respect: if the Jews were penetrated with the 
most profound respect on entering their temple, (a noble 
buc imperfect image of ours) can we, who possess the reality 
of their figures, even Christ himself present on our altars, 
can we fail in respect or veneration without committing the 
most heinous sacrilege? If our faith were not so enfeebled 
as it is, would it be necessary to give children lessons of 
modesty, and of proper behaviour in the house of God? 
Should not parents make it a duty to teach them, by their 
own example, how they cught to demean themselves while 
in that holy place? But as we see with sorrow that the 
greater number of fathers and mothers neglect a point sou 
important, we consider it our duty to Jay down here a 
few rules which children should be made to observe while 
in church. ers: 

Ist. Children should never be taken tu church in a dress 
which would not be thought good enough for appearing 
before company. | 

2d. ‘They should be made to understand that the Lord 
penetrates the mind and heart, and desires that we should 
never enter his holy temple without being penetrated with 
the most profound respect they should be also taught te 
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purify themselves from every fault that might render them 
unworthy of appearing in the presence of the Most High; 
to take the holy water with reverence, not plunging in the 
hand, but merely dipping the end of a finger; let them not 
throw it on the ground, nor sprinkle ié ou their own face, 
gr that of another. ‘They should be taught to enter into the 
qirit which animated David when he said, Wash me yet 
acre from nine iniquilies, and purify me of my sins. 

3d. Children should not be permitted to ask any questions 
while in church, unless it relates to the celebration of the 
fivine service. ‘hey ought to kneel and make a short 
prayer, the take their seat, if possible, where they can see 
ehe ceremonies, and hear distinctly the word of God. 

4th. If they are obliged to pass before the altar whereon 
13 the Blessed Sacrament, they ought to bow down, and 
bend their knee before it in passing ; going in front of other 
aitars, it suffices to bow the head. It is exceedingly impro- 
per to jostle any one, or push them aside, even if they be in 
the way; they should be mildly requested to move a little 
0 as to leave room to pass; bat if the crowd be too great, 
one must wait patiently till they can make their way 
through, 
4s soon as children have reached their place, they should 
not be allowed to run here and there, even to speak to an 
acquaintance. | 

5.h. The minds of children being incapable of thav fixed 
atte:.tion which excludes distraction, a book must be placed 
in their hand, containing the service which is going on, so 
that uhey may be enabled to join the faithful in the psalms 
and nymns, or in prayer; their parents are supposed to have 
previously instructed them in the different exercises of devo: 
tion, :or it is no time for doing so when they should be join. 
ing iu prayer, and following the psalms and hymns. 

‘They should be early accustomed to preserve a decent 
and respectful demeanour while in the church, neither turn- 
ing chiir head from one side to the other, nor gazing around ; 
they s.ould be occapied sold y with what is passing at the 
gitar, 

‘6th. The mass is the most august act of religion, and with 
‘what respect we ought to assist at its celebration! At low 
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mass children should not be allowed to sit down, if they are 
at all able to remain on their knees; at grand mass it is 
usual to sit during the Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria, the Epis- 
(le, the Gradual, and so on till the commencement of the 
Canon, standing up, however, during the Gespel ; during 
the Canon all are to kneel, except in a case where one is 
unable to do so. In churches where there are organs, elil- 
dren are in the habit of making various motions, keeping 
time with the music, either with their feet, head, or hands; 
they must be taught that all such conduct is highly impro- 
per, and that the holy joy inspired by the psalms and hymns, 
and the sacred music, should never carry the Christian so 
far as to make him lose sight of the respect and reverence 
due to the presence of God. At other times children fall 
asleep; if it be from weariness, they must be gently awoke, 
but if they really cannot remain awake, they ought to be 
taken home. 

At other times children eat in the church, and this is ex- 
ceedingly indecent and irreverent. Have ye not houses 
wherein to eat-or drin’, says St. Paul, or do ye despise the 
Church of God ? 

Necessity is no excuse for such an impropriety, for if one 
feel it actually necessary to eat any thing, they should leave 
the church. 

7th. Children should be accustomed to listen attentively 
to the word of God, so that they may not give way to wea- 
riness or drowsiness during the sermon or lecture; let them 
be severely corrected on reaching home, if they have affect- 
ed to cough without any real necessity, to spit or use their 
handkerchief with a noise, during the discourse, or to stand 
up on a seat to look around. 

Sth. They should be inspired with a great respect not 
only for the priests of the Lord, and for all the ceremonies 
established by the Church, but also for every thing con- 
nected with religion and divine worship. 

Mth. It is not right to quit the church before the priest 
who said mass has returned to the sacristy; nor after ves 
pers, until the service is entirely finished. 

10th. It is allowable to sit during vespers; but ong 
should incliae their head as often as the Gloria Patri is 
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sung, all should remain standing until the first psalm fs 
eommenced, and also during the Magnificat, the prayers, 
the Nunc Dimitiis, and the anthem to the Blessed Virgin, 

11th. In processions which are made outside the Churca, 
ehldren should avoid disturbing the order of the ranks, by 
going or coming to and fro, walking now behind, now be- 
fore, and sometimes close beside the priests; as also by 
singing louder, quicker, or slower than the chanters. — It ig 
also extremely disrespectful to look around on such occa- 
sions, gazing up at the windows, calling out or speaking te 
any cue, chatting, laughing, running, or any other such in 
decorous behaviour. 
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OV ws we tonbnaee eet Oeeseeee eee Beak 
| 12mo. 416 pages, 
| REEVES? HISTORY OF THE OLD.@nD NEW TESTAMENT,— 


lTustrated with 240 enz'cay 
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BRIDGE AND ATKINSON'S LGEM Ay Almo 150 pages, halt con al 
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i bs Lee a aie Reap Tm ‘ CaP AN bh 1Smo,- 
i Sees ‘3 : e. bennd, 180 sa 1Snio. Ps 
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DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN’ TO WARDS GOD, half bound, Bi PP. sai 
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\ 

f 

NUGENT’S DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES, <aeep. 


CARPENTER’S SCHOLARS SPELLING ASSISTANT, half bound He 


WALKING AME’S ARITHMETIC, or TUTOR'S ASSISTANT. 
MURRAY’S ABRIDGEMENT of the ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


WALKER’S PRONOU! NCING DICTIONARY, 400 pp. 


FRENCH COMPANION, or FAMILIAR eae 
“ SATIONS GN EVERY TOP! 


MURRAY’S INTRODUCTION TO THE ENC 
FR READER, New Edition. i 


BUTLER’S LARGER AND SMALLER. ros 
CHIS MS. Revised and published with the approbation of the Mi 
Archbishop of Quebec. 


BUTLER’S LARGER CATECHISM, ‘Revised by \ 


Wrancis Parricx Kenrick, D. D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 


ABRIDQEMENT of the GHRISTIAN DOCTRI 
the use of the Diocese of Boston. 


MONSON PRIMER, 32mo. ; 
DAVIS'S SMALL PRIMER, Simo. 
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